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EDITORS’ NOTE 


The title of the senes Psychoanalysts and the Social Sciences, has been 
changed to The Psychoanalytic Study of Society 

The causes for this change are more than stylistic In the years since the 
late Geza Rfiheim founded Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences, psycho- 
analytic thought and theory have broadened in a direction which makes 
psychoanalysis not just one of the ancillary means of studying and enriching 
the social sciences, but which makes it possible to study the institutions of 
any social structure and of any culture We refer chiefly to the development 
of ego psychology, and the awakening interests of psychoanalysts in prob 
Iems of defense mechanisms and adaptation They have given new dunen 
sions to psychoanalytic observation and research 

There has been an increasing absorption of psychoanalytic concepts 
within the social sciences, particularly within sociology, anthropology, and 
social psychology, and a number of cross cultural studies have been under- 
taken which test and illuminate psychoanalytic hypotheses 

In former yean, it was the psychoanalyst who, using the data and 
hypotheses derived from his clinical observation, would deal with problems 
and issues which were within the provinces of the humanities and the 
social sciences Today, there is an increasing trend among social scientists 
to examine problems and aspects of social structure, of culture and of in 
stitutions, making use of the concepts and propositions of psychoanalysis It 
is this shift which has necessitated the change in title 

This senes plans to remain within the body of hypotheses and the type 
of data derived from the insight and technique of classical psychoanalysis 
It is the aim of the editors that this publication provide the meeting ground 
for the work of the social scientist and the psychoanalyst, and that the 
range of subject matter be somewhat wider than that found m the first five 
volumes of our series 

Warner Muensterberger 
Sidney Axelrad 
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CHARACTERISTICS Or TOTALITARIANISM 

ROBERT WAELDER Ph D 

In a previous paper (1951) I have tned to describe the characteristics of 
totalitarianism, the conditions for its emergence and its impact upon men, 
both those reared under a different system and • re-educated ’ under totali- 
tarianism, and those who had grown up under a totalitarian system and had 
accepted its doctrines as their natural spiritual and philosophical habitat The 
basic propositions were not new, they had been clearly seen by nineteenth- 
century authors whom later writers on the subject had often overlooked I 
tned to carry their analysis one step further from the level of political 
analysis to that of an analysis of the psychological processes which underlie 
the political attitudes 

The Nature op Totautarzamssi 

The first subject was the distinction between authontanamsm and totali- 
tananism, the term, authontanamsm, should refer to a system exemplified, 
among others, by the Poland of Pilsudski and Rydz-Smigly, the Hungary of 
Horthy, the Austria of Dollfuss and Schuschmgg, the Spam of Franco, the 
Portugal of Salazar Totalitarianism, on the other hand, was meant to refer 
to Soviet Russia and Communist China, to Nazi Germ.my, and, in weaker 
examples, to Fascist Italy or, more recently, nationalist Egypt The difference 
between the two types is not measured in the number or the seventy of 
restnctions imposed upon the people nor in the extent of the private sphere 
allowed to them As a rule, the private sphere is wider in the authoritarian 
than in the totalitarian system, but this is not necessarily so, because genuine 
totalitarianism may at tunes choose to leave relatively wide areal free from 
interference (as was, e g , the case in Fascist Italy, it least until the last years 
when Italy became a German satellite) , it may do to because of peno-al 
allegiances of the rulers or for reasons of expediency or out of sheer weakness. 

It is not die extent of the unregulated rector tha» males the difference 
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The difference , more fundament than .b* * “^Lfop" 
impact of the system upon its victims ie, P° 0nc Bn ay that 

Rebecque in a treatise published in 1814 the two *>*»» »*““ ” 
compared are the old fashioned despousm of the ancun rlpmt uA the 
-usurpnon” of the Bonapartist Empire The flatter, said Constant, had 
deprived the people even of the' right of silence" . . 

In an authontanan system the subjects arc compelled to obey the ordc 
of the authonUes to pay their taxes, confiscatory though they may 
(without representation) , to surrender their property when so required, 
render military service at whatever terms are imposed, and, m genera, o 
carry out loyally what they are asked to do, and they have to abstain from 
revolutionary activities and sometimes also from criticism of the government 
But they are not required to say that they lov e the hand that beats them , 
they may be whipped, but they do not have to kiss the rod This latter re- 
quirement, however, is added under totalitarianism 

Totalitarianism denies to its subjects this last refuge of human dignity , 
the whole coercive power of the rulers is used, mercilessly, not only to ensure 
obedience to orders as in authoritarianism but also, in addition to it, to 
extract continuous expressions of enthusiastic approval from them The 
public spectacle of persons accused of treason or sabotage in the purge trials 
in Soviet Russia m the 1930 s, or of exploitation and similar sms committed 
in the past, in the numerable orchestrated lynchmgs of landlords and other 
persons in Communist China, with the humble confessions of the accused 
and their supplication for a lement punishment are cases in point. The} are 
only the extreme manifestations of pressures that m a less ferocious degree 
permeate daily life, the people must not merely passively obey but actively 
approve A Communist paper m Poland was recently reported as having 
referred to nonconformist writers who had taken more advantage of the 
liberalization m cultural matters— the * thaw”— than the Polish Communist 
Party thought either permissible from tbeir own point of view or wise m 
view of Russian supervision we will judge them not only by what they say 
but also by what they do not say 

Shakespeare s Henry V, visiting the camp on the eve of the battle of 
Agmcourt, says to a group of soldiers Every subjects duty is his king’s, 
every subject’s soul is his own Authoritarianism is the system that is adamant 
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m demanding every subject's duty but is wdkig t0 ] et t i le . 5u b jec t's sou] be 
his own, totalitarianism, on the other hand, insists on every subiect s duty 
and soul J 1 


The Essence of ‘Bhain Washing" 

The request for the soul, i e , the attempt to change the allegiance of a 
person whose allegiances ha\e already been formed, has recently been called 
bram washing and there has been much speculation how it is brought about 
Everybody is, of course, familiar with techniques of propaganda and ad 
vertising, but despite the alarms recently sounded by some authors about 
the power of unrecognized propaganda (the “hidden persuaders”), it is 
doubtful whether the ordinary means of persuasion, without a monopoly of 
propaganda and without the power of physical coercion— both enjoyed by 
totalitarian governments but quite out of the reach of manufacturers trying 
to promote a product, or of political parties in pluralist democracies — can 
ever gam any great and lasting power over men’s minds The limits of 
skullduggery m a competitive market of ideas, without the help of the 
executioner, have probably been properly defined in (he famous saying of 
Lincoln Even the influence of the hypnotist over his object — considerably 
greater than that of any ad man over the public — has not been considered 
to be great enough to force a person to a behavior inconsistent with his 
previous character, in the long discussion, about half a century ago, of the 
question whether a hypnotist could make a criminal out of an average law 
abiding person, students of hypnotism seemed to discount this possibility 
The question remains how one can influence the thinking of adults 
radically and lastingly Sheer physical force can, of course, induce most 
people to behave in the desired way, many though not all people have 
under torture confessed to crimes they had not committed, and have de* 
nounced their kith and kin as supposedly guilty of the same crimes But what 
force had produced in these cases was behavior— speech or signature— not 
belief, the person who made such confessions and denunciations did not, as 
far as we know, actually believe that eg, she was a witch and her husband 
a sorcerer How can thinking be changed against the evidence of the senses 
and how can the most basic allegiances be changed 5 

The answer to this question is latent m the quoted lines of Benjamin 
Constant It is true that one cannot really force another persons thought 
but merely his hand or his tongue, and that he may submit to coercion ind 
yet think his own thoughts But one can force him to repeat requi 3 
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merits over and over apun, and while this doc, not alter the 
freedom of hi, thought, it doe, create a situation which is ptyhoIogtcaUy 
ven difficult for most people to bear because it involves constant tensions, 
one must all the tune be careful lest one ma> gite oneself away to the 
watchful eyes of the inquisitor— through a slip of the tongue, a lad: ot 
enthusiasm in one’s facial expression, or the forgetting of a required formu a 
or ritual Professional revolutionaries are used to the perpetual need for hig - 
tension self-control, and the) may even enjoy it, and diplomats arc cxpcctc 
to practice it, but both are specially selected and highly trained individuals, 
and both can relax from time to time in the contact with their own Not 


much opportunity' for relaxation is available to the average person in a 
totalitarian state where neighbors cannot be trusted, children may have 
taken to the idea of watching over their parents’ loyalty, and where even 
confidences between husband and wife may become a source of disaster if 
the relationship should e\cr deteriorate 

The average person finds this constant tension hardly bearable and wall 
eagerly seize the way out that is offered to him, viz , to embrace the ruling 
philosophy and to leam to believe in it. There arc many rationalizations to 
make the step more palatable and to disguise before oneself and ones 
amour propre the true nature of the surrender, after all, friends have 
embraced the new philosophy and prominent people in the land have 
aligned themselves behind it, why should one be different from all the 
others’ Is it not just being stubborn and uncooperative to say * no” when 
everybody else says “yes’’ What right does one have to think differently 
where all the others seem to agree’ 


Once one has accepted the ruling creed, one can perform the required 
rituals with full conviction There is no mo’c danger of giving oneself 
away , life is easy once again One will all the more easily tal c this way out 
the less firm one’s previous convictions have been The skeptic, the op- 
portunist, the relativist, the liberal are therefore an easier prey to totah 
tanan brain washing” than the devout religious believer, the totalitarian 
of another persuasion or, for that matter, the psy chotic. 

s, bram washing, in the main, consists simply in forcing people to 
perpetua professions of belief in certain doctrines Force is usually sufficient 
a\e em go through these motions and what people are forced to say 
over and over a*ain they will very often end up believing 

which psm remmde ^ James-Lange theory of affects according to 

which expression the ^ we do nQt bugh ^ ^ 
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amused, but we are amused because we are laughing One is also reminded 
of Alfred North Whiteheads four stages of religious development ntmU. 
stones, belief, and systematisation. In general, the observance ^ cenam 
rituals — e g the folding of the hands in prayer-is often the fits! WP“ 
die religious mstrueuon of a child, belief comes later and is often the more 
firmly entrenched the more there was of an early oondlUomng m 

The avadable data seem to support our conclusion that brain wash, g 
operates through enforced professions of belief . defection 

In a recent presentation of the results of an Army 5 / 

In a recent presemau Chinese Communists during the 

of American pnsoners m the ha hJ3^ ^ ^ instruction of 

Korean war, Eugene Kinkead (19) ^ on was used in classes 

pnsoners, they were taught Marxism pe memorize certain 

and m individual instruction Prisoners were ideology, and 

material, such as die contents of a pant. ?«« tn week 

they were examined on this material day ,,,, rature ' a „ d quesuoned on 
out While they are being crammed wi nothtng else' 

it over and again, the pnseners were 

(P Kinkead report, * 

told the class how the South Kore. Street” capitalist, 

ful North Koreans” as a eomequenceofdiepsnofwr ^ ^ 

star, a war m otder to raue stock ^market ^ , hc North 

question how it happened, if ou g oul h Korean temtory at the 

Koreans had penetrated forty mte d JP^ ordtm , h , m , 0 recant and 
end of the first day of fighting stand until this 

as the soldier refused die “^^^^ssTtan. hi, connate 
man would give in After a fe ™ ’ He ha d dten for set cral days to 

— * — 

(P Scad, report 

rti'irrrtn" 

education, has to accept uR profoundly humiliating for * 

mg This kind of treatment is, of " ’ ^ nda other than brain 

being submitted to it In any n n on an adult level aPPJ* J 

on the other hand, the id to reason spunous though 

to existing allegiances an 
the appeal may be 
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The Conditions of Totalitarianism 

The conditions for the adoption of totalitanamst attitudes follow from 
their nature Totalitarianism appears whenever there is a rnon “J 1 
value.” le, a concentration of human will upon the achievement o 
goal Whenever there is a ‘pluralism of value/ ic, whenever people arc 
given to many, often conflicting, pursuits, the resulting political system canno 
be totalitarian Lord Acton had expressed this principle in 1862 4 Whenever 
a single definite object is made the supreme end of the State, be it the 
advantage of a class, the safety or the power of the country, the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number or the support of a speculative idea, c 
State becomes for the time inevitably absolute” (p 184) 

There is no reason why, if complete power is in our hands, wc should 
refrain from usmg it for the achievement of our purposes unless we feci 
some doubt about the worthiness of our purposes — m which case wc arc 
not fully committed to them— or feel allegiance not only to these goals but 
also to some other principles or ideas c g , to the idea that violence should 
not be used because it is felt to be morally condcmnable and a source of 
evil even if used for right ends, or self-defeating in the long run , or if we 
believe that respect for human dignity is as important as the goal that wc 
might pursue at its expense In these latter instances we arc not pursuing one 
goal exclusively but are trying to steer our way in the midst of different, 
partially conflicting, values Even the difference between authoritarianism 
and totalitarianism must be seen in this light. True monism of values, un 
divided allegiance to one goal only, will always find its expression m 
totalitarianism 1 

Authoritarianism indicates a condition short of complete monism, for a 
political system to stop at the authoritarian level without going all the way 
toward totalitarianism there must be, in addition to dedication to the goals 
of the State some respect of individual human dignity, or some feeling that 
there should be a private sphere which the State should not enter, m short, 
some reason why those who wield full coercive power should be content 
with their subjects’ duty and not demand their subjects’ soul too 2 

free or Tela^relv^l^*^ 12 * contro ' 5 un ^ cr the Soviet system eg by permitting 
lESi J’ZZS" m mitten — literature painting 

therefore appear from a BolshLm ” pCd rat °! smoothcr political control must 
value hence as treason ^ vxewpomt as the mtroducUon of an extraneous 


merely be a consenupnr*. , r aumonianan rui 

do no, lo 




authoritarian rulers may 


self restraint too 
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Totalitarianism is probably older than pluralist systems and perhaps also 
older than authoritarianism, which has a slight touch of pluralism, as it 
were One wonders to what degree the idea of liberty m Western civilization 
may be an end product of the separation of secular and spiritual authority 
that was inaugurated by the word of Jesus Render therefore unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God s Thu 
separation has permeated the life of Europe under the Latin Church and 
has permitted a degree of liberty to develop in the shadow of the long 
struggle between Crown and Papacy, and with the decline of the influence 
of the churches, the spmtual authority which they had wielded became a 
stray good, for everybody to pick up and keep it if he could 

In the Eastern Church, on the other hand, spiritual and secular authority 
have remanted in one hand, according to the famous word of a Bpant.no 
emperor . mperutor sum ,1 sa",dus> We still see today m tl» gmter . pad 
of what was the domain of Eastern Chns.endom tel 
coercive power and the authority to define proper beliefs rest in the same 
hands, viz , the ruling men of the Communist party , , hr 

The dedication .0 one, and only one, goal, to the esclunon ofalUte 
considerations, can he brought about m two ways ’ h j,. ;n g 

conviction of men that only one thing mailers, at ^ the ” w J r 
and that everything else must be l^d'his role, 

age, the rdea of sociahsm and the idea of nauonatan JP £ ^ 

and totalitarianism has been practiced “ ' It „ W5 U enough 

We may call th„ the Mcg.cc! case of K 

known Iday, through die ^ ^ or potential 
seems to be less awareness ° f a™' 11 " om goal ran come about not 

totalitarianism Domination of I , , extreme circumstances 

only as a consequence of an ideology ** aotmm so that it may all come 
which tend to reduce the leeway o nothing else is possible, re , 

down to concern for one dung without ” of suJval If shrp- 
to the question of coping with extreme a „ , lmbing party is 

wreck, are stranded on a or slavery sure .» .» 

faced with an avalanche, or a n»tw c „ n „„,encc, or individual 

face, many rssues of property, ___ ^ ^ or SM n ,o stand in 

nghts may be brushed aside if th > that Byzantme 

■. aware of .he £ "SZ+TZgi: SjtS 

the Palaeologi But if not exaeur - 
to the truth 
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the wa), of survival Extreme dangers hare ahvays called forth 

smpens.cn of md.v.dual rights Roman constitutional P ract,CC ^ d 

.red, the Senate voted emergency powers to the consuls v J 

formula Caveanl comuUi ne quid ietnmenli capiat res fubhca Bey 

that Rome had the institution of temporary dictatorship 


Rxsort to Potentiau-y Totauttarian Measures in the Steugole 
against Totalitarianism 


This may throw some light upon a discussion that has been going on in 
the United States for some )ears In a fight against totalitarianism, we are 
told, we must beware lest we become totalitarian in the process of fighting 
it “The defeat of totalitarianism must come about by due process ot 
law and not by destroying freedom and the ways of freedom through adopt 
mg the methods of totalitarianism” (Kallen, 1954) This is an appeal that 
is certain to win the favor of an audience, like proclamations in favor o 
peace, democracy, or economy m government, because like those it implies 
that what one desires can be had without a price, one can oppose such 
declarations only at the penalty of unpopularity Every reduction of freedom, 
m the face of enemy threat, every measure of political control, however mild 
in itself, is immediately denounced from many quarters as a step toward 
totalitarianism and therefore automatically disqualified in a fight against 
totalitarianism, in fact, it is denounced as indication that we are losing the 
fight in the \ ery act of waging it 

The policies so denounced may, or may not, be effective remedies which 
fight off the disease without causing evils greater than those they cure That 
depends on the respective policy and on the situation in which it is applied 
But the general assumption, implicit in the criticism, that we must be able 
to counter the threat without ourselves curtailing any liberties, and that any 
curtailment of liberties necessanly means defeat in the ultimate sense because 
we would already have succumbed to totalitarianism of the domestic variety, 
and that delivery from the external threat of totalitarianism, if so purchased, 
would therefore be necessanly worthless — this assumption shows a funda 
mental misunderstanding of the nature of emergencies and the prerequisites 
of copmg with them. One cannot take it for granted that it will always be 
possible to defend oneself successfully against a totalitarian threat without 
concentrating command and imposing discipline Whenever possible, it U 
certainly desirable, for the kind of people that we are, to defend ourrelves 
while maintaining the whole fabric of individual liberties It was possible in 
t war cause the United States was then not immediately threatened, 
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it, because the emergency was not critical enough But even then the 
guarantees of liberties and due process broke down m cases in which an 
immediate and serious threat was felt, the deportation of the West Coast 
Japanese is the most significant example * 

The insistence that in the defense against totalitarianism we must never 
make any step, however small, toward totalitarian organization ourselves, by 
exercising pressures on individuals, is obviously bused on one of wo assump 
„ons, either it taken for granted .ha, we do no, face and never will fa e, 
an emergency send, enough to require enforced discipline to deal " “ “> 
or that there » nothing to choose between the P'nrancn, lots of allour 
nghts to our enemies and the temporal, curtailment 0 s0 
a, the hand of our fellow, entree, and that we may 
risk the former if we can avo.d n only a, the pnee of d> fatter lnjbg, 
the cntics cither do not believe in any great danger o 
other Americans a, leas, as much as they fear £ 
crescent of the Turk than the uara of the ape, ' d dsnu „ho lived 
,0 say to the las, dap of the Byrantme Empire, their tecen 
under Turknh rule would probably have taken a different view 
matter if they had still any decisions to make 

Totalitarianism and Paranoia 

Wo have distinguished between tttaUtamnmas podu«o^^ ^ ^ 
and totalitarianism as the result of extreme ideologist the condition 

types are essent.aU, one because in the mmdonho ___ ^ 

against which he fights or which mg so profoundly evil that 

-eg, so-called capitalism for the dcath J ^ The momstic 

its prevalence would mean moral or p -mereency, but as different 

ideologist therefore feels himself a ways in tran ded mountain climbers 
from Z threat that ts felt by the 

or the natton under actual threat ’of dm tdeolog* 

Romans at tho tunc of Cmcinnatus Joes n0 , appear as emergency 

only in his mtcrpretation and in most , thl! dl frerence is the fact 

to outsiders Perhaps die be., “'""“““ “" ry and once diey have passed 
that these other emergences are all emf < ^ ^ OT „g„ry of 

the people will again pursue var.egated g 

ideologist never ends _ fivate mteresti prejudice! an 

•That such situation. factor, 

haired, or by .beer «lfprerenauve 

.evenly or time beyond the lht o. „ a core doe to 

true, but II doe. not alter the taet n> 
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But the permanent concentration on one goal with the 
subordination of all other, . the sign of a i U io„ion «/ 
popular speech indicates this unpress, on by attributing to * 

“one track tnmd” The corresponding sc.cn„r,c expression would be 
valued idea" , 1 e., we base to do with paranoid types 5 

I do not mean to suggest that the individuals in question are paranoia 
schizophrenics or that they suffer from Kracpehman paranoia in t ie se 
of delusions of grandeur, or delusions of persecution or delusional jealousy 
But they may be called paranoid for the follow mg reason! 

They make one ideal or aspiration absolute, to the neglect of all ot ers, 
like the paranoid queruhst who sacrifices his position and his career, t ic 
future of his family and the lives of innocent people to his fight for his ng t 
and for the redress of grievances which m themselves may well be real o 
such cases, a man fights for a goal which we may consider worthy in Use , 
but he lacks a sense 0/ proportion * The old saying, fiat justteta, pereat mun 
dus, is a questionable principle at best and must m any case not be applied 
to minor issues Justice is a noble value, but so arc respect for life, peace, 
humility, the protection of the innocent or the preservation of the legal 
order Only m extreme circumstances will we feel that everything else can 
and must be disregarded for the sake of the one c g , if the mjusticc was 
monstrous, or if peace is not obtainable anyway, and in similar contingencies 
But short of extreme conditions it is m some kind of balance that a sane mind 
seeks the solution of a conflict, he will not pursue any goal beyond any 
limit because he is aware of the fact that there are many mutually contra- 
dictory values m the world, that the realization of one goes at the expense 
of another one, and that there is a point where the price paid for the 
realization or one value K too great, e g , where justice could be bought only 
at too high a price m human suffering, etc 

, ‘ The paranoid element in tmllenanan movements throughout history has recently 

been pomted out byNorman Cohn (1957), who considers the following characteristics 
S™Ts^ ,0nUe mcgaloraajllc of oneself as the Elect, wholly good, 

2dd^«,r P ^ :Ute ? a Y Urcd of u,Uma,c triumph the attribuUon of gigantic 
and advcnary - thc refusal to accept the ineluctable limitations 

dissension conflict, fallibility, 
•Co m “enable prophesies ” <p 309) 

nthttant A following words by Edward Shlls (1958) ‘It has not been the 

Rather it hi b^rTris gM \ Geological pohtics which have done such damage 
pSSli ^e delusiveness and the extremity with which 

SS^^SjlrJ'S "*** 7*", “ n0thln * evil about I^alty to one. 
appreciation of equality or the SL D ° r “ kicked m the 

« the elesation of on? vdue wd, « V* particubr ,d eaL What u so malign 
supremacy over all othen and ih-F f q , Uall ' y or “tional or ethnic solidarity, to 
sphere of life” l ^ e ,nsii tence on its exclusive dominion in every 
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The lack of proportion, m the momsuc ideologist, goes hand in hand tilth 
an unawareness of complexity, it is justified by beliefs which are no ^acc 
siblc to correction by experience When such people ^ 

at variance with their theories, they do no, chan S e toir theonesbu'find 
ways to explain away the facts,’ their attitude runs the gamu t to ■«'°g 

bias due to chance experience, indoctrination, an f w) More 

complete inaccessibility to influence b Y , ^ former but the 

transient advocate, of the doctnnc may be tone 1 « ^ 

endunng protagonists are likely to ou " ’ ^ an d no 

trurn With them, the basic tenets of fe 

event that would contradict any part o “ HcI bert Hooter distributed 

Thus, when an American group •““*“* by , n s cmct „ment con 
food m Russia during the famine of - , 1*'^^ not conclude 

tnbuting to the expense of the SBtB ond mfiuenced the 

that humanitarian sentiment existed ^ was theoretically im 

actions of private groups and of e g s ’ c i ass interest and a 

possible because government ad®. ~ state" ■» a double 

humanitarian act from a capita . ^ caused by other 

tmposs.b.lity Hence, die food dutribuuon „ to Soviet Union and by 
motives, presumably by a desire to plant *"? “ V*. 
the need of tile capitalists to get n o standards of Amer 

Or, when U became difficult to deny to. ^ was no. 

lean workers had risen substantially ^ for the economic bet- 

taken to indicate that a market 1 econ °“ y , value comes from labor and 
torment of the masse, Marx had ^4”* of a man’s labor is 
equals the amount of labor expended, henro, cond.Uon Wages, 

equal .0 to cos. of keeping him alive ^ „ „„ 

•The way to nund «< ^Y^YZ^ «ES£.”£ 

During the Second Wor ^ Negroes ZlYZ cirSorKi to, 
political pressure t0 ® pen , he white union went on itnk . ls w ,th me 

reserved ,0 who to 

were deeply disturbing convictions were a P ^ n workers were 

Racial tensions «c» b„nheH»od KM* 1 -5"“^, oTproport,™ b 

natural condition of m the very least worked P er How could U 

an artifact, manufactured, principle divide an Negroes and that 

g-sr. ss* ;; b 'ill — . «- 

to wS/heTaroS *«• £ f 
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under capitalism, must therefore remain on the level of the cos 
ence (the non wage law) and the visible nse of living condom ^among 
Amencan workers must be due to the operation of esnrasystem.c factors- 
presumably, enormous war profits made by the capitalists during 
World Wars which enabled them to let the workers *harc m some o 


Or, finally, if businessmen do not behasc the way they should according 
to the theory of class warfare but dcsote themschcs, not to building a 
united front against the ‘ proletariat ’ and agamst the ‘ workers state, 
the Soviet Umon, but to their own compctitne enterprises, it does not mdi 
cate that the Marxist theory of classes is wronsr, at least as far as the business- 
men are concerned, but merely that the capitalist class is so decadent a class 
that it no longer shows the characteristics of a real class It is all like in an 
old Jewish story two men from different Jewish communities in old Russu 
competed with each other in praising the merits of their res poetise rabbis, 
sometimes one, sometimes the other, had the better of the argument. Finally, 
one man has an unbeatable trump card his rabbi is a man of such high 
virtue that God Himself had talked to him Nothing is left to the other man 
than to question the accuracy of the story , perhaps it is not true 9 “The rabbi 
told it to me himself,’ says the first man * Perhaps he did not tell the truth, 
counters the other “You are a fool’ says the first man contemptuously, 
“do you think God would talk to a bar 5 ’ 

A believer m Communism might be asked whether he can conceive, 
theoretically, of any event that would invalidate "Marxist Leninist theory 


Convinced Communists do not understand the question , "Marxist * teachings” 
are scientific” Truth, so how could they ever be m\ all da ted 7 * 

It is for these reasons that the protagonists of ideological monism, as a 
rule, impress us as being of parano d type, those ideologists who are not of 
this bent of mind shnnk back, sooner or later, from the costs of realizing 
their ideas— the sacrifices the injustices, the distortions of truth 

The rank and file of the followers, on the other hand, are average people, 
'The Commimifi attitude to his doctrine cannot be compared to the attitude 
« omen, wbo have not accepted a monistic ideology to their respective political or 
“ Re ? CT * 1 * 10 *** attitude of average p-ople to their wnrt 
SJSiSv U “ comparabl- to the attitude we all have to 
^ S T? ^ “ the same way \Se think that two and 

obi*cu and * ? a ^ e til - experience that after having put two 

* iS1b!r°v rf> j,T? “*!>’*“ End Uuiw^idi five el ihL. ihere 

I*™- or by oamlv« » 

may even have Wn A , prw5nceti from other m at te r or if need be, 

possibility that the aruhS^ *”* ** Vfffl not «nmder the 

Marxist Leninist doctrine. '^enz The Communist feels this way about 
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o[ many kinds of psychological make-up, who have felt the appeal 
ideal, who ate pleased to hear that their aspirations can be fully fulfilled, 
without cost or without serious cost, who are impressed by the detenmnauon 
and self confidence of the leader and have subordmated thenuelves to ton 
putting him m place of then consciences, as was described by Freud (1921) 
Total, tanamsm may thus be said to be either the conie q u,nee » / 
imperative! 0 / survival or the on, grout* 0 / a paranoid s rf tm 

j&xgz=x&£5s2z 

complete intellectual conviction whi ^ , 

hem! clearly, die native hue of resolution ts no, rfhri - w di th 
cast of though. But IS a source of „ tae fc 

properly ,0 appraise those aspects of reality tha, run counter 

oretical tenets schizophrenics, seen in our 

In the real paranoiacs and P liabilities far outweigh the 

psychiatnc hospitals, there is no dou t a ersona ],ties under discus- 

assets But it is often different with the p d P o one> or a (ew ptoposi 
sion, with them, paranoid thought may b ' though , m a fe , funda 

tions, and some such persons com i f average people with an 

mental tenet, on matters outside die power and 

,ce cold reahsm in other matters, p • In such instances, 

strategy, Lenin is a perfect examp devotee , , h e unfaltenng conviction 
the simple paranoid ideology gw thereby a ruthlessness undis 

of die eternal righteousness of then short of nodung in 

turbed by pangs of conscience, a de “ , w irac h the totalitarian by 
the pursuit of their goals The very P° treng th because it drives tho 
anyLd of ardent ts a - ° f fT, W ”° “ 

m his power into despair and, Y> tQ , nner capitulation 

morally supported by firm be 1 so f diem and become a to 

“Strong ideas” dia, cany ^“^'e paranoia has gone out of them 
of history are often paranoid ideas Oneeto^ rf expediency and 

and die idea is merely based Un of die power of « 

reasoning, strengd. has left them, tn^-md ^ TsanJ , aumcracf 

over the minds of men is in sig The system was no S * ,| 

exh bited and imparted to uivolved 

eschatological phanuuy meU has been 
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encompassed pracdca,., the entire 

eminent watered between relative to erance determination 

demands and sadden outbursts of oppressron. But c .'* cr prc!U mably, 

or the poster to annihilate the oppos.tmn w as lacV.m 0 . Tv ■ , P 
was lading because determination was lacking or, rather, « utocrac y no 
very few. With very few exceptions, the supporters of th -m \At- 

longer believed in the divine ordination of kings which ha . M 

ological basis and justification; they stood for the Tsar not for 
but for purely practical reasons, above all because they feared 
quences of revolution or reform. The lack of faith in the ultimate righto! 
the system encouraged opposition and weakened the hand of its c cn 

But there was a time when the divine right of kings was an immense y 
strong idea against which nobody dared to take a stand. In t e P^n^r 
revolt in England in 1381, under the reign of Ricliard II, the peasants forcea 
their prisoners to swear an oath of allegiance to the king and to the conrrn° n 
people of England. We can hardly judge whether they actually believed, or 
merely pretended to believe, that the Crown was on their side; but in any 
case, resolution against the royal principle or against the person of the 
monarch was apparently out of the question. At most there could be revolu- 
tion against the lords in the name of the king Today, the idea of socialism 
seems to hold a similar power over the minds of men in a large part of the 
earth Opposition against the leadership in the Soviet world appears there- 
fore to be possible, at the present time, only in the name of socialism, not as 
opposition against socialism. 

It is difficult to belies e that men who are fully convinced that the basic 
propositions of Marxism-Leninism are absolute truth should ever soluntanly 
grant a substantial degree of freedom of expression to those who hold 
views fundamentally different from their own, because such freedom must 
mean, from their point of view, that dangerous errors have a chance to work 
mischief The enormous tolerance of our society in political, religious, philo- 
sophical and social matters is partly due to doubt 10 — to the \ ery wise distrust 
Cp the words written by Freud in 1921 about religious intolerance (p 98f.)t 
“However difficult we may find it personally, we ought not to reproach believers too 
sever-ly on this account, people who are unbelieving or indifferent are much better 
off psychologically in this matter If to-day that intolerance no longer shows itself 
to violent and eru*l as in former centuries we can scarcely conclude that there 
C i, a 40 , ,n;? m human roannen The cause is rather to be found in the 
undeniable weakening of religious feelings and the hbidinal ties which depend upon 
them If another group t,e takes the place of the religious one— and the socialistic 
tie t-'ms to b* succeeding in doing so— then there will be the same intolerance 
towards ouuid-n as in the age of the Wars of Religion, and if differences between 
1 ^ W ever J attun a significance for groups, the sam- 

result would again be repeated wuh this new motivation.” 
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m our own judgment and to the suspicion that our convictions, no matter 
how well founded they may seem to us, may yet be mistaken and are indeed 
likely to appear as at least partly mistaken to a later age— and partly to the 
multiplicity of our values, 11 which lets us cherish not only different and 
partly contradictory substantive goals but also the very freedom of choice 
itself These two characteristics— doubt and pluralism of values— seem to e 
interconnected, as the cognitive and the emotive aspect of out ap P™ a 
to the world, just as the opposites, intellectual dogmatism and devotion to 
one aspiration to the exclusion of all others, appear int eir more 
manifestations as the interconnected characteristics of e paranoi 
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Ideolog.es of all tads are usually ZL 0* 

tamty aud Bnahty that the ™P^ “ of £ med from the logffld 
products of pure reasou, the tneseapab couch® ^ ^ {aIther 

Lushallmg of saenufically taw**®- a desrgnauon for the 

from 4= truth. The term ‘ . ta* '“^J^^ved tough 

am l,arsof.deas,orforthedoctrmethat.tosam«a 1 evolution 

sensauon. Uke many others, thrs W . . t * ’* sail doe, not 
which has altered its meaning to some crten j , ^ many 

rmply any of the irrefutable certamty with which » « ^mn g or 

Representative dictionaries define ideology as political ideology 

a speculate or rmpmctrcal theory or system of ” J” ^ ***,! 

w<Sd, therefore, he no more than a system o : pohncal «onom 
theories and values from whrch are denved objectives that form the n 

of a political program- are arrived 

Of course, social values and political and economic 1 og* ney> 

at no differently than are any others, be they about beauty, or sex, 
or strength, etc. Schilder (1936) states. 

Psycho-analysis has shown the way in which ideologic are bufft 
up They arise from the libidinous situation in early chil . , , 

are therefore m close relation to the emotional attitude of 
towards his parents and the other persons around him A part 
ideologies are built up by identification and others by mutation. 1 ey 
are very often reactions of the parental ideologies when there 
open conflict between parents and child Very often they have 
complicated genesis of a neurotic symptom, and represent in a sy 
bolic way the libidinous forces as well as the repressing ones 


Based on a paper read at the Fall Meeting of the American Psychoanalytic A«ocia 
tion, December 5 19o8 . 
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[At another point he says] Ideologies are not only a theoretical 
belief but they have a profound influence upon our actions and are 
very often the deciding factor in the organization of our lives 

The truth of this statement can readily be seen if one considers the 
current international political scene Not only have millions of lives already 
been sacrificed in recent yean for one or another totalitarian political ideol 
og>, but many more millions may momentarily be sacrificed in the name of 
one of these 

When a totalitarian ideology dominates the immediate or general cn 
uronment of an individual he may adopt it by identif cation or as a prac 
deal expedient for survival, or by conviction resulting from the unavailability 
of accurate data with which to correct information distorted by propaganda 
When on the other hand a person espouses a totalitarian ideology in the 
face of available data patently contradictory to the tenets of this ideology 
are obsaouslj dealing ualh distortion. o[ reality that probably some 0 
hi. particular ptychic needs. Tliut when an Intel igcn an 
accepts a dichlm of a uould be an,,, that (») there „ ■ — ?“ £ 
(b) that it u threatened by a conspiracy initiated y • 8*°“^ . ^ 

of Zion there mu,, be tome p^cholo S ,ral reason for the f ac to. *r e 
idea, am arcep.able .0 him in the face ef “ 

the contrary Again, »vhen an democra ,.c one than 

tains that the electoral system of the U ^ ^ ^ „ olence to the 

that of his own country vve must vs.u , . , factore 

political realitie, became of M Adorno efal (1950) consider the 
Thu auumption u lupported by wha , f asC ist,c mdivid 

most crucial remit of Iheir study concerning die potential T 
ual * That result is 

the demonstration of a great variety 

approach and outlook a subject u L features of family and sex 
of areas ringing from the most genci tore!, 
adjustment through r 5 lat, ?”*! 1 'P Dh , Iow phy P Thus a basically hierar 
gion and to social and P° “ Jf * P narenfchdd relationship is apt to 
chical authoritarian exploitive pa , uvc j y dependent attitude 
carry over into a povver-onente W cll culminate m a 

toward one s sex partner and ^ .jook which has no room for any 
political philosophy and social t appcm to be strong and a 

SSEJm uhMeser is relegated ,0 the been, ^ 

It may be noted parent, rurally d- He 

total,, norm im teas selected for this study u a. P 
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fact that it was sponsored by the American Jewish Committee ' v h' c l> 
interested in the cause and “cure” of anti Semitism U P 10 “ 1 N 
study, this form of prejudice had revealed itself most brutally in the Nan 
type of totalitarianism More recent events have revealed that, even in 
respect, the Communist form of totalitarianism does not difTcr psychologist y 
from other forms Their conclusions, therefore, regarding the potentially 
fascism: individual really relate with equal validity to any potentially totali- 


tanan one 

While the conclusions quoted are far from surprising to the psychoanalyst, 
it is interesting to have them statistically \alidated m a careful nonpsyc o- 
analytic study What that kind of study, of course, cannot do, is to elucidate 
the detailed genetic, topographic, and dynamic factors which underlie these 
findings Efforts in this direction have, however, been made by some analysts 
Waelder (1951), for instance, clearly demonstrates the important rote 
that the superego plays in the acceptance of totalitarian ideology He points 
out that psychologically, the distinguishing feature between authoritarianism 
and totalitarianism is that the latter is ‘ a system in which power is not subject 
to any of the limitations or restrictions which are characteristic for Western 
civilization, and in which temporal and spiritual authority are united m 
one hand ” In psychoanalytic terms, this means that the individual’s super- 
ego is required to defer to the moral authority of the dictator If the dictator 
imposes restrictions which serve an ideal or purpose which is not part of a 
person’s superego, he feels their pressure as external and therefore oppressive 
or even tyrannical But if the ideal is internalized and part of the superego, 
the restrictions which serve it do not interfere with a sense of freedom 


Waelder further points out a feature of totalitarian ideals which is unac- 
ceptable to anti totalitarian both per se and because it contains the seeds 
of the tyranny and the ruthlessness of the methods used to achieve those 
ideals He calls this ethical monism It is manifested in Communist ideology 
m that the latter recognizes no other values outside its socioeconomic goals, 
just as the greatness of the German nation, as the Nazis saw it, was the only 
ideal that their ideology accepted On the other hand, Waelder points out, 
that 


Western man is a pluralist who believes m a polyphonic 
system of values, both moral and hedonistic, which often are in con- 
flict with each other 


„ Western man is not embaiTassed by these contradic 
ions He feels that the world of human aspirations is highly complex, 
dian the visible world of things and that nothing can be 
gained but much can be lost by trying to simplify it 
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Since the successful introduction of an) other \alues into a monistic ethic 
would undo it, any disagreement is perceived by the ethical monm as a vital 
threat Hence, as Waelder observes, monism always tends toward concen 
trated power, ruthlessness in its use, and totalitarianism 

Talmon (1952) cites the ethical monism of totalitarian tdcolop as the 
source of what he calls the paradox of freedom He formulates this b> posm- 
the question whether human freedom is actually compatible wt an eac u i e 
pattern of social existence, even if this pattern aims at the prtvncss to man I 
perfection and complete social harmony professed by the totalitanamsni 
the Left ” Moreover, Talmon points out tint this aim or ideal is an rat > 
unrealistic one History has already demonstrated the unreal, sue nature of 
Nazi ideal of a miUemum of the Third Reich , „ 

Thu leads us to two general qneslions (!) What 
to adopt Ms narrow, ngrd, perfect, onune and unreahsn Cldea. 
motivates his cruel way’s of trying to achieve i 
questions are, of course, quite complex 


defence mechanism of ‘identification wit c I mcc hannm pbw » 

will be shown liter, there is reason to behove M L f nt 

part in some instances in the adopuon of the totalitarian 

place 
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on the grounds of the .deal that the good of the people ts the only good and 

study that the espousal of totalitarian 
with their unrealistically ideahsue and perfect, omsuc theoretieal goak o 
the one hand, and then cruelly tyrannical practices on the othcr > P r0 " d “ 
some individuals a defensive device against anxiety that would "therm* 
eventuate from the expression of l.bidmal and aggressive drives on their part 

m relation to their parents or parental surrogates 

Certain essential features are common to all these people In 
place, we always find that, in their upbringing, they have been severe y e- 
pnved and frustrated from their earliest days on In large part, this is ue 
not only to a rejection of the child, but also to a particular kind of incon- 
sistent handling The latter is largely the result of a specific inconsistency 
that one or both parents manifest an incongruence between professed pnn 
ciples of conduct and actual behavior Thus, a parent may advocate honesty 
but actually behave dishonestly in many respects, preach altruism, but behave 
selfishly, admonished self denial but be self-indulgent and greedy, profess 
devotion to the child s welfare but dominate and control him by instilling 
feelings of inadequacy, indebtedness, and guilt in him Another contributing 
factor that is invariably present is the long standing history of open conflict 
between the parents This schism between them is frequently aggravated by 
sharp differences in their characters — a circumstance which again makes it 
difficult for the child to find reconciliation Finally, the element of object 
loss often obtains due to the death or the physical or emotional separation 
of at least one of the parents from the child All of this obviously calls for 
a senes of choices on the part of the child throughout his development What 
is most significant about these choices is that they begin to be foisted on him 
prematurely That is, the infant is forced to cope with a variety of severe 
and frequent frustrations before he is equipped to do so m a way that would 
not set up undesirable patterns of behavior 


To understand the evolution of the chain of defenses culminating m those 
under special consideration here, we have to start practically from the be- 
ginning of the individual's life It must be remembered that the marital 
stnfe, the differences m the characters of the parents, and the frequently 
found tendency of at least one of them to be alternately seductive and sup 
pressivc usually antedate the birth of the child These influences, therefore, 
begin to bear on him from the earliest moments on (Spitz, 1957) The 
consequences of this I have discussed in part, in another connection (Brom 
•*rg ljb9) To summarize them we must first recall Freud’s (1923) state 
ment t t the earliest form of object cathexis is hardly distinguishable from 
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identification 'What he apparently means by this relates to the observafcon 
Uiat the child s earliest form of relating to an object is based on oral mcor 
poration The most primitive form of perception, furthermore, is modeled 
on oral incorporation, the psychic counterpart of which is introjection In 
the maturer individual, perception by introjection can be achieved without 
further change in the pe reaver In the primitive organism, however, percep- 
tion simultancouslj involves a change in the organism, at least to some extent, 
in imitation of the ciiaractenstics of the object Such a change is of course, 
the essence of identification Hence, the indistinguishability between the 
earliest form of object relatedness and identification 

Theoretically, if every wish of the infant were immediately gratified, he 
could continue his fantasies of omnipotence without becoming a ware of the 
existence of any other objects It is deprivation and the consequent frustra 
Lon that force upon him recogniLon of the fact that objects exist outside 
himself Since the kind of patient under discussion is subjected to very early 
repeated, and sometimes severe frustration, the earliest and most primitive 
form of relating to an object introjection, becomes fixated and a model for 
later object relations In addition to their effect on object representation 
frequent early experiences of deprivation and frustration have certain con 
sequences for the process of self-representation Since primitive perception 
is indistinguishable from identification, object and self tend to be in dig 
tingtushable When the infant mtrojects a frustrating ‘ bad * object, there 
fore he also fantasies himself as * bad " Moreover, if we bear m mind that 
early introjecLons arc characterized by powerful oral sadisuc strivings which 
dominate this stage of development, it becomes apparent how the idea Of 
being devoured, closely linked to the wish to devour, would stir up great 
anxiety These factors, by the way, doubtless provide the roots of the marked 
orality invariably encountered later on in these individuals 

Even the infant is believed to make efforts to defend himself against 
various forms of pain by such precursors of denial as negative hallucinations 
and magical thinking (Kestcnberg, 1953) The older child goes on to denial 
by fantasy, a combination of the denial of some disagreeable reality and an 
imagined reversal of the unwelcome facts Eventually he achieves denial by 
word and act But these forms arc normal stages in the development of the 
ego Hence, the last of these is discharged when ‘ the organization of the ma 
turc ego becomes unified through synthesis and is resumed only if the 
relation to reality has been gravely disturbed and the function of reality 
testing suspended ’ according to Anna Tread (1936) However, it is well 
known that the mechanism of denial may be resorted to m conditions in 
which reality testing is not completely suspended This is made possible 
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seems to me, when it is bolstered by other defenses In the type of character 
structures under consideration here, these are notably, identification with the 
aggressor (Anna Freud, 1936), or with the frustrator (Spitz, 1957), or with 
the idealized aggressor (Bonnard, 1954), idealization, projection, and dis- 


placement 

One of the earliest of these is identification with the aggressor, the 
groundwork for which is laid in primary identification, and m early gesture 
identification, at age nine to twelve months, when the child also acquires the 
first understanding of commands and prohibitions Finally, as an adaptive 
device to these and to most situations requiring mastery or defense, 
there appears the mechanism of identification with the aggressor at the end 
of the first year of life (Spitz, 1957) An important aspect of this process is 
that conflict between external object and ego is internalized, thereby con 
tnbutmg to the development of the superego, at least to its preliminary phase 
As m the case of the mechanism of denial, this identificatory process is 
a normal, indeed, indispensable one for the psychic development of the child 
However, when the forces promoting it are excessive, it tends to persist beyond 
the period of its usual usefulness Thus, after reabty testing becomes established, 
it would seem that the denial of objectionable features in a libidinal object 


can be maintained only under the pressure of the need to identify with it. 
Indeed, the interdependence of the two defenses is so great that it is almost 
equally true to say that the identification with the frustrator is not possible 
without the denial of his objectionable traits 

In some instances, however, it seems that even denial is not enough to 
support the identification and, what may be considered as another defense 
mechanism, idealization, is brought into play Pubertal idealization, whether 
traceable through aim inhibition back to the repression of infantile sensual 
components (Freud, 1921), or to a primitive form of idealization consisting 
of a tender attitude to part objects (Glover, 1928) , is well known This is 
genera y considered a form of sublimation, but can also appear as a defense 
“ r ^ 1S ° n Cltes a pathological form of this process in adults who, 

J?. , by * e hmor y of excessive deprivation, frustration and 

ideals m Car ^ f C and the violent parental discord,” tend to 

tl ,7 7L * pai ?t! 0f e ° PpOSlte sex > whl,e the y actively hate the parent of 
Posm\e oe^m ^ lmpe ^ et * m dictions by a poorly resolved 

homosexual and 7°** ** ° n **** 006 hand ’ and a need to repress strong 
othTS ****** impUlSCS tOWard 1116 parent of the same on the 


some hated the^m^ of°!h PatientS °° WhlCh thls cornmunicatl0n « based > 
c opposite sex and idealized the other parent, 
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during their childhood, e\en though veiy much the same forces were opera- 
me m (hem as m Greenson's cases The one important element common to 
the histones of all of these children is that the parent of the ophite sex had 
actually or virtually deserted them as a result of a divorce or <ht i stance of 
any effective interest in them This strongly suggests that h«e 'Mdrtn h^ 
» turn to the one remaining parent, no matter hovv fruttratngoutofth 
reahty fear of complete abandonment In otder to 
force" mentioned above, wh.ch tend 

even greater force had to be broug 1 “ b , p urt h e r evidence of the 

of idealization of the less frustrating In every one of these 

vahdity of this concept IS ^"“^'^rteived ml realistically 
cases, the idealization ceased and p , , . j object either finan 

when the patient became mom -^ret" -pec. that, even 
cially or emotionally, or both Thus, the defense mech 

when the attacliment is to the parent ^ PP ^ operatlvc j the parent 
arnstn of idealization to avoi o J and fru! , ra , m g one By “aho 

of die same sex is seen as the «*« “P f a ad.tion to the forces already 

,hcK 

■“^dtehelpofa.lUie^-^^^-^ 
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cruder toward that «*“* leaden, while «<■ 

with Ae opposing order '.otalitanan movement and leadenb 

and the idealized parent with tn 
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a person gains, moreover, a considerable degree of supercgolikc sanction for 
his aggressive impulses as well as for his passive, homosexual strivings That 
recourse to the involvement of political ideology 7 is not always necessary, is 
illustrated by a case that cannot be discussed m detail Suffice it to say that 
in that instance, adherence to a totalitarian ideology was obviated by the 
patient’s propensity for finding adequate expression of her conflictful iden 
tifications m her stormy relations with various love objects In the case to be 
described, which for reasons of discretion wall be briefer than I would prefer, 
the involvement of a totalitarian ideology was helpful to the patient in 
coping with anxieties resulting from his conflictful identifications 

II 


This twenty five year-old man was bom to parents between whom there 
was much disharmony The mother was a dull, bovine woman, with marked 
intellectual and emotional limitations She professed love and interest in her 
only son, but very early relinquished almost total responsibility for his care 
to one of her daughters During the boy’s childhood and early adolescence 
she was alternately seductive and rejecting of him She liked to think of 
herself as a devoted mother, but had little interest in his thoughts or activities 
She constantly complained to him about his father Her most frequent gnev 
ances were that her husband neglected her and was not generous in providing 
material assistance to her relatives In general, she was an unhappy 7 , com 
plaining woman, with few intellectual and emotional resources 

The patient’s father was a so-called “self made” man who had built up a 
large and prosperous business His success was to a large extent due to his 
deserved reputation for honesty and fairness Though a capitalist and entre 
preneur, he considered himself a social democrat, opposed to the exploitation 
ot labor At home he was the undisputed head of the family While he pro- 
fessed great interest and solicitude for them, he used his preoccupation with 
business affairs as an excuse for spending very little time with his wife and 

and the S b ? h WaS ^ reete ^ wt h much joy, especially by the father 

;; h ° Were aU *■* " <*= teens and older He soon 

“ v ° f " b ° m -er the role of 

intous propinquity of fellies e m m the h h r ha " dIed 11,6 bo >' “ we " “ ub,, l- 
» that eventually he bezan tn 'T erotJcally stimulating to him, 

keyholes to spy on theJ^Tv. i mUclx ° f t ™ e P ee P m S through 

relationship with his father on th^ The P ° sltlxe as P ect of h “ 

’ other hand, while real, was somewhat 
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curtailed by the father’i deep involvement in his busiress affairs, and by !u 
relatively advanced age Both of these factors limited the amount and the 
degree of involvement that the father was able to achieve in the interests and 
activities of a little boy 

Against tills background, the boy’s misinterpretation of hts father’s at*i 
tude toward two physical disabilities which the patient had, created m him a 
markedly negative attitude toward his father The disabilities involved a 
deformity of a limb and a maldevclopmcnt of the genital apparatus. Both 
of these were regarded with a secretive attitude which gave die child the 
impression that they were a great disgrace Moreover, he misinterpreted lus 
father’s frequent expressions of concern over tl e genital maldevclopmcnt as 
a castration threat Thus, in spite of all hu genuine interest, tolerance fcr 
die patient’s foibles, and his financial generosity, the father was the object of 
increasing hatred by h is son He thought of bis father a, a cruelly ruthless, 
avanciom, and hypocritical tyrant, without Iran for hn fe'kn. Mn^nc ud.n; 
h» own family Ure father-. undcmable l»dnc,, *o the I-"*™™* 
aude a, merely h,5 Utah to have an her to w hom the tm.ht he J»£d 
on, a, thorn’ll that Mere a completely relfeh and reprehratMe tl^Iore 
.pecifically, the ptft. of money to hun were detidrd a< «™ ,'|XTUre 
unfairness to lnt s, iters thoueh there vat craty md,eat»n that the, were 

treated with equal gcncrostty v.,, ;y . i r 

Indeed, h™ comulc, ed hu so, err In. mother, rad partly _ 

.denuded with them) hunself ptraly motreated b) , , oIpOTnn . 

mother a, a faultless aactim of hu father, craelry and " ^ “' ^.fh,, 

he often expressed the dea.re to rescue her fram .<• pe ^ ^ ^ 

life he felt particularly lonesome imce u ■ m lt , lr n o 

home and hu father continued to speed rery 
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support by hts fervent id— ,,rM,,nn ° ,w " 
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his wealth. He established some deeper relations with members of his family 
and others. Finally, he recognized the unrealistic and contradictory nature 
of many aspects of Communist theory and practice which he had denied 
heretofore and saw hosv he had employed them in his efforts to cope with 
his personal and interpersonal emotional conflicts. 


Ill 


A review of this history reveals that its unfolding hinges on the use of 
certain defenses, notably denial, identification, and projection m a repeated 
pattern 

In the first place, it is apparent that, in addition to whatever constitu- 
tional predisposition there may have been operativ e in this direction, certain 
genetic factors conspired to incline the patient to a marked feminine iden- 
tification These factors include the seductiveness of the sisters and also of 
the mother, who used to complain to him of her husband s alleged ill treat- 
ment of her This was followed by their virtual rejection of him because the 
mother remained with her husband and the sisters left him to take other 


men for their husbands To these motives for his feminine leanings was added 
a form of identification and projection resembling that designated by Edward 
Bibnng 1 as “altruistic surrender,” as a means of dealing with his envy and 
rivalry with his sisters for his father’s love It w r as doubtless helpful, also, m 
dealing with his guilt in accepting considerable sums of money from his 
father while deeply hating him I speak of his complaints that his father did 
not give his sisters a fair share of the profits of the business as only resembling 
‘ a ' tnmtlc surrender” because it did not really please him when his sisters 
achieved any financial gam, either from the father or from any other source 
Sun another way of dealing with his guilt feelings, if one may call them 
that, was by means of idenufication with the aggressor, supplemented by the 
projection of guilt. This was manifested most graphically on a number of 
occasions when he inveighed against his father with particular violence, 
chargmg him t with i being an unfair, selfish, greed>, and hypocritically rapa- 
aom man who robbed ha employee, of their just due Each instance of this 
monev fm™ 'u* Tt ^ Wlt * 1 a P eno< f during which a desire to steal some 
culminate ** * was Penally increasing in intensity and usual!) 
W W Freud < 1936 > of *» 

stage m the d n “ 1! ' ates ^ » a manifestation of an intermediate 

° f ^ 5Upereg ° ^ maturcr superego, under such 
, turns us seventy inward instead of outward and becomes less 
Quoted by Anna Freud (193$) 
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intolerant of other people Such an eventuality, of course, must comade with 
the evolution of an ego able to endure the psychic pain resulting from self 
criticism 

To help him ward off the guilty anxieties which the father’s real love 
and kindness tended to increase, the patient probably chose to see him as 
an essentially evil and therefore repelling figure This was achieved bj a 
denial of the father’s good traits and a projection onto him of the patient’s 
own greed, envy, ambition, and hostility Denial was also involved and 
supplemented by projection in the idealization of the mother in so far as 
that process is ‘ merely his substitute for the lost narcissism of his childhood — 
the time when he was his own ideal (Freud, 1914) The idealization, of 
course, helped him cope with his oedipal strivings (Freud, 1921) But it 
doubtless was also the product of the fear of isolation and abandonment 
which threatened him at the same time 

If one takes an over all view of developments up to this point, one can 
not help but recognize that, aside from the patients identifications and 
projections in relation to each of his parents he achieved a kind of partial 
cross identification of them In other words he seemed to have displaced 
all the objectionable traits of the mother to the father, and all the admirable 
traits of die father to the mother Thus, his love objects were either black 
or white, either totally good or totally bad Admittedly, this is a very neat 
arrangement for those who find the anxiety evoked by ambivalence mtoler 
able, and for whom the mechanisms for evading it come readily to band 
But even this helpful arrangement has its disadvantages It is not easy to 
maintain 

This was certainly true in the case of this patient The force of reality 
was too insistent Though in his fantasy, he endowed his mother with all 
the virtues he wished she had, the fact was that she was preoccupied with 
her own needs and desires, that she had little interest in his problems and 
affairs, and that she warded off his attempts to get close to her On the 
other hand, his father was generous, accepting, and eager to be helpful to 
him Moreover, the patient was not willing to put m jeopardy the advantages 
that his father supplied Thus he did not allow himself to give any outward 


expression of his hostility to him 

The political arena, therefore, provided an almost tailor made medium 
for the exercise of his feelings. He identified himself and the women m to 
fanuK with the proletariat, in this country according to hu lights a 
and inferior, but noble class m conflict with the powerful, tyrannical eaprtato 
tic class, personified more immediately by his father and more eminent!) ^ 
the President of the United States In this strangle he saw the workers and 
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himself aided by the Communist movement and by Stalm as its leader The 
individuals personifying the conflicting ideologies were too far removed from 
him to compel or enable reality testing In the human environment that he 
sought out, this was discouraged, as were, moreover, any deep meaningful 
social relationships It did encourage the idealization of an impersonal 
political movement which could be courted, and abjectly served as a dev oted 
swam might a fair maid It is true that a cause can be a very “jealous 
mistress,” but the demands it mak es arc of a different order than those made 
by a * flesh and blood ’ love and superficially suit much better the needs of 
some people with the character structure described 
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It turned out that there was a fairly reliable method for determining who 
were the best trainees One had only to select the best of those trainees who 
were accepted for officer candidate school This group, which was in the 
upper bracket of the ratings, must have been superior m terms of military 
achievement and adaptability These soldiers had been examined by special 
boards, and their ratings were computed on the basis of manifold factors 
such as efficiency during previous service, personal impression, intelligence, 
and other factors The rating the candidates received was usually not based 
on a scientific study of their personality — they had not been examined by a 
psychiatrist or psychologist — although intelligence tests had been used in 
selecting them The final score was based rather on a collection of behavior- 
istic data than on a scientifically guided examination of the personality type 
This made the psychiatric examination of the subjects even more promising 
It could be assumed that these candidates had impressed their examiners, 
who were laymen, as particularly able and efficient- It is further concluded 
that since their civilian record had also been considered they had given the 
same impression in their civilian environment. Although efficiency and 
psychological normality do not coincide, they are closely allied, unless what 
is involved is an unusually high degree of efficiency or efficiency inanun 
usual area efficient rope dancmg will under no circumstances be considered 
normal But these subjects had been efficient in pursuits in which the average 
male citizen within certain age limits was expected to be efficient. Therefore 
it may be permissible to discuss normality and efficiency concomitantly m 
this context. 


Efficiency is a behavioristic index. It is applicable to machines It derives 
its significance primarily from the content of goals It is meaningful exclu 
ave y in the context of purposes to achieve certain goals. Further, it pertains 
pnmanly to actions and is without connection with motivations Efficiency 
when applied to human psychology is one of the few categories which readily 
nt j t° qUanUtaUve measurement. The situation becomes more compb* 
, ovvever, w en the efficiency of a soldier is scrutinized In order to 
an efficient soldier a man must seise simultaneously many purposes. A 
rt ' yTZ If “ l0DS but m the handling of 

UndJ a ‘ f 3 PnVa ' e - but faJ 35 3 noncommissioned officer 

‘ h0uU w 3311 3 »M>=r efficient 7 The ideal 
su^njTdtr M f eqU3ll y “P 3 ** being subordinate or 

ready 'tn » »oth roL, and esen be 

didates for officer tra ^ ° tber 35 ccn(3m °ns required The can 

officer training schools had prosed thcr efficiency in their roles 
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as subordinates, and according to military selection they were the best pros- 
pects of becoming good leaders Hence, they came close to the ideal, of 
military efficiency, although their value as leaders or superiors had not yet 
been proved de facto * 

The subjective image of efficiency certainly does not coincide with the 
psjchologtcal reality Efficiency, in ordinary thinking, connotes rationality, 
health, reason or adjustment Efficiency is considered an asset, a virtue, an 
enviable good However, there are people whose efficiency may annoy us 
These are the ones who cover up their emotions and their whole personality 
setup behind i persistent patterning of their behavior in accordance with the 
exigencies of reality demands 

Furthermore, the way in which a persons behavior falls short of ideal 
efficiency is one of his most individual features We can often leam more 
about a person’s personality from hw failures than from his successes Since 
efficiency is defined exclusively in terms of goals, efficiency with respect to 
one goal may by its very operation promote inefficiency by entailing neglect 
of other and perhaps equally important goals This outcome was frequently 
encountered in the military context Efficiency m the teaching of military skills 
was often observed m instructors who failed gravely to maintain good morale 

The military situation presents particularly senous pitfalls Some of Ger* 
many’s military leaders who undoubtedly were highly efficient within a 
narrow military frame of reference were declared by high tribunals to have 
been inefficient in the preservation of human rights, which was no less their 
duty In everyday language, however, efficiency pertains rather to the 
achievement of mostly physical or measurable goals, and the realm of moral, 
ethical, spiritual, or artistic values is exempt from the application of that 
concept * 

Efficiency as measured in attainment of external goals frequently exists 
in circumstances detrimental to internal freedom or the adequate evolve- 
ment of emotional life Popular thinking does not embrace the idea of a very 
efficient person’s possibly being very sick Nevertheless, the analysis of pa 
tients reveals that just their greatest achievements — in terms of performance 
accepted by the community as efficient — sometimes are the direct outgrowth 


•But cf Bonng (1945) The old military maxim that every J* 

trained to do eve^thmg so wd 1 that be cm replace any comrade or super or who 
becomes a casualty simply does not work It is an ided god (p 170) 

• Tor suggestions regarding the organization of : society m such at wqr « < 
performances serving these values coincide with efficiency 
(1918) 
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or derivative of their central psychopathology* Yet efficiency is one of the 
qualities expected in the “normal” person “Normality,” however, is the mo 
elusive concept of psychiatry 3 , . . 

It would be of interest to know since when occidental society has naa 
its disposition a word to signify normal behavior Words denoting evian 
behavior certainly were among the vocabulary of antiquity But I surmise 
that in earlier phases of occidental history, man was considered a far too 
individual configuration ever to be expected to follow consistently a P rc e 
termined set of rules of conduct In most participants of present day civiliza- 
tion, however, the concept of normal behavior will be encountered as a 
permanent fixture of their conceptual inventory The concept is used quite 
freely and without much deliberation It can be seen that in people’s prac- 
tical thinking normal behavior will frequently coincide with what they would 
like people to do or what they have been accustomed to consider as the only 
possible reasonable reaction to certain stimuli Rarely does anyone who uses 
the teim in everyday language become aware of the subjective arbitrariness 
of the way he applies the concept 

I only once have had the opportunity to conduct (part of) an analysis 
of a man who considered himself essentially "normal ” In the first interview 
he gave the impression of a person not laboring under any undue psycho- 
pathology His request to undergo psychoanalysis seemed justified by the 
necessity of his knownng about mental science for professional reasons His 
general history seemed to confirm the impression Yet in the course of his 
treatment, it became evident that he was suffering from a very severe dis- 
order which made him less accessible to therapy than those who started out 
their treatment with the knowledge that they were sick 6 

It was my clinical experience with this patient which made me decide 
not to attempt again the analysis of a socialized normal person Therefore I 
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welcomed the possibility of delving into the problem of normal behavior 
when I obtained permission to interview the trainees with the highest score 
among the candidates for officers training I assumed that if the term “nor- 
mal” had any rational applicability at all, it might be applied to this group 
of trainees, who had shown an amazing degree of flexibility and capacity to 
adjust behavior to the exigencies of unusual and highly varied situations 1 
This particular quality which is called adjustment or mental health may 
serve as an index of normality of behavior. Those who use terms adjustment, 
mental health, normal behavior, as final categories of human behavior all 
too frequently forget to investigate the motives which lead to that adaptation 
of an action to the requirements of a situation * 

Indeed, quite opposite impulses may lead to actions which appear out- 
wardly to be well adjusted Such actions may be caused by interest in the 
situation or fear of humiliation or a compulsion to do what one is to d to 
do Certainly from the psychiatric point of view actions per se can °nly e 
registered; their interpretation depends on motivate Only nrtlyjs tte 
notion such that it may be eonsidered that only one senes of mourauons 
could have led to it This, however, applies only to aeuons of 
pathology, in which it is assumed that the mouvanons tmderlymg i**' “ “ 
must be of similar pathology. The closer, hosvever, theocuon^ttern falls 
into what is acceptable or even commendable from society’! "'"T" ^ 
less can safely be said about the ptobability that a certam mobvat.on 

^“bjeet. were interviewed All of them held top ranks m the rating 

1 Hacker (1915) pointed out the two Xtem to S' atom ■Uiernen' 

statistical average or the ideal The way f , he variety of meanings of the 

would fall into the latter tneamng Foe a he» ^ c n0 „a„ve and the clinical or 
teens in biology, see Ivy (1944) Ivy " ,„, uU eaI view This coo U 

pathological view, the arbitrary and ' f* Meernttal. on of the statistically 

nullahs mutandis be applied to psychology vy^ lWnu lus 0 r nisult impressed 
usual condition and the statistically u.ud I m.l»ns JJ 

me as particularly valuable for clinical PI P b .Ted that there seem to be 

■ See Cantor ( 1941 ) Quite generally „„ looks at nomalit 
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for candidates for officer training. The goal of the interview »as frankly told 
to the eight subjects. Discretion was assured. In most instances I did no 

know the name of the soldier, and this was told to him so that he might has 

the greatest possible assurance that there was no trick invoiced to diech on 
the advisability of sending him to Officers’ Training School. In addition, t e 
subjects were assured that they might refuse to answer any or all 
and that if they desired, they might come for a second interview whic i 


not happen in a single instance. 

Most of the subjects evidently had trouble in relaxing during the inter- 
view. Almost all of them perspired during most of the period; some were 
shaky. In general the interviews proceeded slowly, against a tacit but heavy 
resistance. Rarely did the comersation reach the point of a free and eas} 
flow% although all subjects assured the inters iewer that they were most eager 


to cooperate 

Perhaps it was the subjects’ distrust of the situation and their simul- 
taneous desire to please the interviewer by trying to appear or to be frank 
and honest which not only made the interviews poor in scientific results but 
also created a scarcely describable unpleasant atmosphere. The impression 
was received that the subjects did not conscious!) object to communication 
with the interviewer but that they were genuinely lacking in the capacity 
for self-expression 10 

It was interesting to note the reaction of most of the subjects when they 
were told that they should start to talk about themselves with whatever they 
would like to say. The usual response was the bare naming of their family 
status and the date of induction, or similar data. These were, they insisted, 
the only things they thought worth saying about themselves. It was plain 
that they were greatly hampered in verbalizing interior processes, as if their 
power of description had been completely absorbed by external data. 11 Only 
the insertion of questions kept the interview going, and no appeal to express 
the sequence of thoughts as they came and went was of any avail. In the 
following I wish to present briefly some case histories of this series. (The 
sequence m which the cases were interviewed was: 2, 8, 3, 7, 4, 6, 5, !•) 


iects Lftht ^ difficulty I encountered in interviewing these eight sub- 

Hooton (19451 m , cause d ^ a wrong technique of interviewing on my part. But 
di.cTri' 1 ',' college .wdeotr Reeled for 

viewing normal Jbiects Th--u- the . Psychiatrists encountered m inter- 

may^ nevertheless hive bem similar^^’ aIthou S h bjr no Identical with mine, 

directive therapy^ C 194^! ly constltutc a wnous argument against Roger's non- 
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( Jase fvo l 

Soldier, twenty nine years old, married for six yean, has a daugh- 
ter three years old, one nineteen year-old brother was rejected for 
military sen tec because of a heart murmur since the age of seven 
Father was fifty-three years old, mother one year younger Both 
parents were in fairly good health and were bom in this country 
Tile famil) was of Svsiss, English, and German descent 
ran a large’ farm and was in comfortable circumstances Soldier grad 
uated from high school at the age offifteen or sixteen Smcehewas 
allergic to hay and repeatedly suffered from hay fcver, he n^lm 
professional plans dependent on leavmg the faim He bKame a 
teacher and ibtatned ’a certificate pnor to havang raached the legally 
prescribed age He was later appointed principal of a rfiool Appar 
ently he had been more than aseragely successful “if S c lva! 
sio/He had del o.ed muAmnMo^ anom K 

lected Mhtc and rated w«h r^hrs fnends only 

FnenTil td tn^fl PL hr >•£%***£%% 

not a planned baby, bat he sheaved tlced coitus inter 

course of his wife s pregnancy H T * a y t thc beginning of his 
ruptus. There were some sexual d fficu to; at ^„ ced 5OT3 1 

married life, since both lie and his ” Sal intercourse He 

matters The soldier had had no pre actu al induction 

had expected to be inducted one L “ urpn se He was in 

When he was called in, however, ™jJ ch y w0 J d have put him 

the process of taking his master’s i, ■ b was promised de- 

into a financially more favorable for him, but the 

ferment His superintendent tned » I B J He quiclly became accus- 
necessary steps were undertake mentioned two points of enti 

tomed to army life He *?*»*»*£$! Star any poss.bd.ty 0 
cism first that the army did j ?™ | lat the trainees did not ge 
taking the initialise, and, „ He believed he had been in 

enough sleep The latter «< him ImmHe ^ ^ ^ d 

better physical condition W an upp er respiratoy tnfec ti 

of it While on bivouac he fed sick «im h J.* wils assigned to a new 
and was hospitalized On i re um • ^’ adeq „a t e contacts because 
organization and had dl F“l“ % ,/abhshed The excessive cnrljng 
film groups had already bKn pa i„ful to hun and he tned 
sweanng in his military en i d not completely keep aVi av 

to swear as little as possible, but cou d n once whenta 

it There were two instances of discipline y not properly 

ho!s h w m dus”and the other ™ a» d 

cleaned Both instances ./duty There was no mac 

ished for one and ordered to do some 
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con of resentment Carrying the heavy pack caused him pan who! 
he had to do it for the first time He suffered from blisters on his feet 
caused by marching This did not interfere with his progress in train- 


mS The soldter had a history of pneumonia at the ages of one, two, 
and ten, and of occasional upper respiratory infections. He claunea 
that family life at home was very peaceful There were no disagr 
ments or arguments betw een his parents His mother seems to has c been 
the more acme parent in the home He attended a Protestant churc 
but had no strict church affiliation He received physical punushmen 
from his mother up to the age of twelve and later from his father He 
often had the feel ing that the punishment w as not warranted but he be 
lieved at the tune of the interview that his parents were justified in 
the way they had treated him. When he was asked how he had felt 
as a child when suffering corporal punishment, he started to cough 
and tears came to his eyes, which he claimed was caused by hay fev er 
from which he had suffered for the last two days 

The soldier had been a Republican. He resented Roosevelt’s ac- 
cumulation of power by the ‘packing* of the Supreme Court. But 
after the President’s death he changed his mind and thought that he 
had been a farsighted statesman. The soldier had recently developed 
away from isolationism. 


Comment Is otwithstanding the many details further exploration of this 
soldier* s history might have revealed, two areas of manifest psychopathology 
were brought forth in that interview hay fever and coitus interruptus There 
was a predilection of the respiratory system in the history of physical dis- 
orders. The coitus interruptus is susceptible, among others, of the interpreta 
tion of a defense against the experience of a strong orgastic sensation The 
informant doubted that he ever felt in his penis during ejaculation a sensa 
tion more pleasurable than that m any other part of his body Hay fever 
apparently made it possible for him to leave the parental home, which m 
turn M him to start a career in which he claimed to have attained achieve- 
ments e average A poorly repressed reaction against parental punish 
ment was o nous. The soldier had the appearance of a stable personality, 
e two main symptoms he mentioned suggested that his success was 
l ^“™P^ry mechanisms One cannot tell what his reaction might 
mterenuru* 1 r rea ^ ie ^ a b*gher level of physical gratification during 
surmise tha Ah ^7^ fe%er defense mecllam ™ bad been blocked I would 
training vs as a ^ *° f iercoine *be unpleasantness he encountered in 

It is 6 stru 2§ ,e wtfa his father 

defeat m his life = “^her could remember but one incident of 

- “ 
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Case No 2 

This soldier was twenty Sve years old, the second oldest of seven 
children One brother was three years older sjd one two yean 
younger, his oldest sister was fisc years younger than he His father 
had died five months before the soldier’s induction, from carcinoma 
rf the trancreaT Although Ins father’s death had not been sudden, A= 
sol“er was still depressed He had not cried at his fathers dea* »d 
evidently svas still engaged tn : a delayed Z 

senously thought of running away In h ^ H „ mot her, how 
entered his mind to go A IN O L . , hl J woman who 

ever, was the real disciplinarian )’ 1S father for minor 

always threatened she Y, ou i d j de T follow no her threats She was far 
misdemeanors, but usually did no ^ t ,h e children to smoke 

less liberal than his father and ““XTu when he was nine years 
or to play on Sundays She dc ' e i°R,cently si ie had difficulty m wall 
old, aid her fingers became stiff RecenMy s ne ^ so , d , er 

mg She svas taken care of by two ^ °i Tdioo! In his last year o 
The soldier graduated “T™ j“^ [t „„duaUon he worked full 
school, he was a bellboy at a hole Alter g Bro years 

tune m the hotel and became ^ a ^cheeper and then as 

Then he entered an airplane h^' ty, for an aircraft factory 

a foreman He svas proud of S supervise twenty five 

which had the highest rating of aff H “^of deferred wa, that 
girl workers. He claimed the reasonthatM ^ a , lhough he k „esv 
he had not yet reached the ^ draft, he did not feel 

that there svere quite a few d ^f , hM „mc ol the draft dodgers 

angry about his induction Yet he ssnsne 
had been with him m IK™! which was 

His older brother developed inoway^ ^ ^ a goodlier 
from his The brother was a social ing enious scheme he 

a”d gof access to the wealthy amvd By commissioned 

made E good money He went *X7„rs-,cc He ssas oncimdl) 
The soldier too would have pref d dllcUon center he 
selected for it, but svhen he came » “ ht lt was a tough “ 
that the quota had been changed He Uiou ? ^ a( |Bst „„e hot mral 
be assigned to the infantry In ^ Orations , jj e had 

a day and there are no fm* 0 “ dcsoted to his f ¥“ ly „ had 
The soldier’s main interests were three He never ™ 

been married for fise yearn and ^ a 5o„ of premand m.er 
extramarital intercourse 
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course with his wife, two months prior to marriage He was quite de- 
pendent on his wife When she left to stay with her mother in ter 
second month of pregnancy, which she took badly, and did not r 
after two months as planned because she felt too sick to travel, « 
cned for twenty minutes She followed him to camp but left the Daoy, 
against his desires, with its grandmother She had gone home nve 
weeks prior to the interview He felt at a loss after her departure, bu 
gradually he became accustomed to her absence They were in daily 
correspondence There was a history of masturbation about which he 
felt very bad and humiliated The last time he had masturbated was 
shortly before his engagement The feelings of guilt about masturba- 
tion were evidently still alive in him 

His oldest sister was married to an unreliable man who fought 
with his wife and in laws and had to change jobs incessantly because 
of his argumentative disposition The sister next to the oldest was 
happily mamed to a soldier 

The informant could not remember ever having been sick He was 
in excellent physical shape when he entered the Army He went hunt- 
ing in fall, and was accustomed to taking long hikes He was a pas 
sionate tennis placer During training he had difficulty in bearing up 
under the heat since he was accustomed to working in an air con- 
ditioned office He reacted with nausea to salt tablets, but felt better 
when he replaced them by generously salting his food His mouth 
became dry and full of sand on hikes He knew about that particular 
difficulty beforehand from a man who worked at his plant and who 
had been discharged from the Army because of age 

During the first hour of the hand grenade course, the soldier whose 
3 J» praCt L CC was before his was injured because a grenade fell 
s ort. Being the first to throw after this accident, he was afraid, but 
alter one throw his fear vanished 

„ P latoon w as very proud that no soldier in it was excused from 
aC u, Vlt 7 3X1(1 0)31 no one fell out on hikes Hence 
tmT P ° aib C f ° r fal1 out ” he sa,d After three weeks of 

The next r ° ^ uar 4 at ni ght and had scarcely slept at all 
toward C *nr? uei j ^ ^d felt exhausted but recovered 

Su h rSLi?" da> ’ hm : ever * was 50 trying for him that it 
He did not feel lmiM^'k! 5 u P not °PP ose military discipline 

y Tt ers of Ae and cadremeS, but 

nerval ‘ their incessant complaints got on his 

they were told to do He °^ lcers and cadremen only did what 

had to Iccp !tnct y dlmJl m T h x/°?7' an had an 11011 s >’ s,em and * cy 
He always tned to avoid lorernen werc hated by their men 

hfe alorWn SiSVS? W3 A“ hberal « Possible to other* 
Utty, he gave^hc ^ P ^ hcd ,n minutes what others did in 
idea that anyone mi-hl he srt^. mUtC t,^ rca ^ not stand the 

to male everyone like him h5£ T 3X111 wcnt out of his way 
He had no fnends but one After his mar- 
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nage he gradually drifted away from this pal He also became less 
closely attached to his mother than before He visited her twice a 
week He became able to do things she considered a great sin, such as 
taking five or six dnnks in a night club But he did not know what he 
ought to consider a sin There was a history of compulsive traits such 
as taking care to step (or not to step) on cracks m the pavement when 
he was on a newspaper route But later he stopped paying attention to 
this because he had to think about so many things Since he had aA 
his life stayed away from men who drank and caroused with women 
he had trouble getting accustomed to army life and P art ‘ c ^ r . 
foul language He had to participate in swearing In t the : Arm , he 
said, “you have to swear because you would not know what to say 
if you didn t do it ” Yet he made it a point that he never ■ «“* * 
worse than ‘heir He wa! not afraid of eomtot l^ce He tod 
learned that only one out of ten sees combat MM a "“ e S 
that he might be one of the tune He \ad tadou. 
not so hard as it was always being made : out to beby o 
he was told that something particularly djfalt ^ 
scliedule the next day, he found Aat it ti ' he t00 wou ld be 
He thought that since so many had gone througn 
able to accomplish it 

Comment In this instance, again ..became evrfenttha. 
problem that had its center m his fat er t a p ^ m hm Oic 

ground of the soldiers conflicts ” mmd furthermore h.s mother's 

shadow of his father s death was still o soldier’s anger toward 

compulsive strictness seems to have ™ ^ retoed by c „ m pct. 

her, and the conflict concerning soldier had developed an 

don with an older brother * A. ^become dear wha, 

attitude of outward dependence on was by his separa 

enabled him to bear up under the angu ^ ldentl fication with 

bon from her H.s situation beam ' civdian occupation as a 

military authonty on the grounds ? dcfcnse roe chanism against 

foreman Evidently he possessed an app P ^ Wp „ ind just do**" 
growing anger by saying to huu ‘ b was discharged 

5 ^ are toS to do' The recollection of ^Tardship - 

cause of age and who had complained about ^ 

his competitne spint which was forth feehngs against ban 

morale It ts inteiesung to no* U*« him toward an effort » 
m others svas intolerable, w ic uajsmty toward his wife apparr 

fulfill his duties His dependence on P u >b01It some nf 

helped him keeping *-*?•*?£* Sue. winch wa. - 
unavoidable transgressions o e 
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planted m htm by his father’s teaching It ts poss.ble that hisnuld depr«- 
sion about hit father’s recent death protected hurt agamst age**™ 
which otherwise might have been precipitated b> the * 

discipline It is regrettable that the intricate working of this soldiers e 
could not be studied Evidently he was wrestling with two problems tn 
aftereffects of his fathers death and the necessity of having to live away from 
his wife Since the hardship of military life may have mitigated feelings ol 
guilt there is the interesting possibility that a recent traumatic event an t e 
presence of a neurotic conflict may rather hav e facilitated the soldier's 
having m conformity with military expectations than militated against it. 


Case No 3 

This soldier, a Southerner, was eighteen years old and single He 
was a short, puny fellow with red cheeks and nose Just looking at him 
one got the impression that here was a neurotic young man whom one 
would expect to have considerable difficulty m the Army His father 
was forty years old, an engineer, and had always been interested m the 
Army He had participated in the First World War for three months 
as an enlisted man and had been an officer prior to Pearl Harbor He 
had been overseas He was the absolute ideal of the soldier The sol 
dier had a brother four years younger Two of his paternal uncles 
were only a few years older than he. 

The soldier claimed that he liked the Army He had seen a lot of 
military life as the family joined the father at the various camps where 
he was stationed before going overseas The father had not been m 
combat and was m this country at the tune of the interview In spite 
of the soldier’s liking the Army there was one incident when he felt 
bad— the evening of Christmas Day he felt homesick. But another 
bght on and gav e him some religious pamphlets to 
read Tnen he felt better and was able to go to sleep easily He thought 
ne might have been down in the dumps prior to Christmas Day, but 
e cou not remember it. He had been a churchgoer before his indue 
ion lie was certain that going to church had a good influence on 
hrnilt “ the least” he said, “a man can do for ffimself ” 

hls jdea L As a child he preferred play- 
unif^S ° ther J games He proud of having his father m 

he be too wanted 10 make the Army his career He feared lest 
to be acceptable as an officer He would be 
Ere iSSr* ,‘ f ¥ ? ld not obtain a commission. Even if b* 
1 a PP bcanl5 ’ being rejected because there 
him. He*reaUy ° E “ IS ' 11 "° uld «* a tremendous blow to 

return from a^Iontr except for “chick enshit.” After their 

Street because one 2 °» 1116111 " CTe called mto the company 

p£d£5* to a detail The mme thmg wTm ; 

but that, he said, is because they want 
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to teach you discipline ” Yet he felt angry about a recent order to fix 
bayonets and carry the rifle on the shoulaer as on parade “Now that 
we have been here for three months, they teach us drill But my 
friends could pour out more about that I like the Arm> I always 
wanted to come in,” was his comment He claimed he would not mind 
going overseas There was a history of a few mild superstitions he had 
learned from his mother, such as not to open an umbrella m the house 
or walking beneath a ladder In earlier years he wore a rabbit s loot 
and was m the habit of stepping on cracks in the pavement 

At the age of twelve he was seduced by an older girl He rente™ 
bered the event only vaguely Apparently there was an ^ out of 
attempt at mtercourse He had masturbated rarely and only out o 
curiosity He had never been in love When other 
their experiences with girls, he became cunous and warned Uo know 
how it was, but had no difficulty in mastering lus desires He ™ inter 
ested in sports, but not in dancing He had we. dreams once a : month 
He dreamed frequently about muddy waters w hen he 
ground He and his uncle went out * ref l“ e ” Jf . a j. e The unde 

was ten years old Once h.s nnde™.b,t^ra snake khe ^ 
killed snakes by throwing stones at them or he took 
and threw it against a tree . Mhoof i diseases Occasionally 

The soldier had had the usual £££ Sometimeshe 

he had a headache lasungnot longer thanaha^an gd laX3 

was const, pated Hn mother tel, cvedm doc'^a J ^ ^ rf 

lives freely She superased hu penonal bygiene 
twelve and entered the bathroom average student He was 

college for eighteen mind it Onlj when he 
called ‘ Stinky and Shorty* b id uje hc was certain he 

played ball did he regret not bemg ’ater, ^elbing I can’t do an> 
would have been able to play tetter It n son, 
thing about,” he said , abilities such as in plannuig 

He admired his mother for h , hc would never be able 

meals and entertaining guests He th g JJ, moreover, he 

to funcuon m these ” “d have a family Hu wife 

did not want to He wanted to marry 

would know how to run the house hc Wiev ^d he would 

Although he thought his age He knew rf 

be tust as good as he when hc reacnea , stubborn, but be 

oSlJ one fLlt in his father, His younger brother^ 

thought that he college They shared the same 

lus closest companion before he wen 

room and slept in a double bed j ju tm 

Comment Thu type --£££*' t^nX- 

r * *** h » 

the duect or mdrrect mfluence of lus tatne , 
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profess, onal .deaf, vvh,ch svas so firmly embedded .hat it earned 

111 the sham of trarmng Without that ideal he probably would have f d 

fairly quickly But it was of interest to observe how a strong 

make him independent of all the bywork of immaturity and neurotic sy Pj 

tomatology Yet it was quite possible that troubles were in store or un 

that after he obtained a commission underlying conflicts would m 

themselves. The feebleness of military traditions m the United States may 

account for a possibly larger number of soldiers incapacitated by neuro- 

psychiatnc disorders in this country than in others This soldier certain y 

showed that an integrated tradition may prevent manifestation of P s > c °" 


pathology , 

This soldier’s biographical outline may be valuable, from yet ano er 
viewpoint. Wright (1942) discusses some theories regarding the periodicity 
of wars Discussing Spengler he writes “The wamor does not wish to fight 
again himself and prejudices his son against war, but the grandsons are 
taught to think of war as romantic” (p 230) Whether this notion is at a 
correct or not, it suggests a further proposition In modem history a great 
deal seems to depend on whether the father’s absence from home because of 
warfare occurs before his children are bom or after If a child has witnessed 
his mother’s abandonment by his father who had to leave for the army, then 
the likelihood that the grownup will develop antiwar attitudes is great But 
the likelihood is so great as to amount almost to certainty that father’s leav* 
mg, and particularly his return, will hav e had m most instances a traumatic 
effect on the child If the father’s military service occurs before he has any 
children, and particularly if it occurs before he is married, the child m all 
probability will hear only an idealized report of his father’s experiences (Greg- 
ory, 1944) The chances of a positive attitude toward war will then be quite 


great. This may be at the bottom of the theory that grandchildren of a 
soldier generation are taught to think of war as romantic In the instance 
under discussion, the soldier was not traumatized by his father’s military 
service in the First World War since he was bom in 1926 When his father 
left home pnor to World War II, the boy had reached a developmental 
phase when positive identification with his father certainly was the adequate 
response, particularly m view of the glorification of military values which he 
had witnessed m lrn childhood wtthout suffering a trauma 

However, m order to gauge the future it must be lept in mind that an 
indefinite number of Amencan chrldren had a rather confusing experience 
at the end of World War II Those fathers who were not sent overseas but 
were jomed by then famd.es u, the rone of the ulterior spent more tune with 
their children and came closer to them than they would have in civilian 
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hfe For many of these children the end of the war coincided with the abrupt 
discontinuance of a very gratifying relationship with their fathers Therefore, 
for this indefinite number, there is the bizarre situation that war is asso- 
ciated with a particularly cordial and gratifying relationship to their father 


Case No 4 

This soldier was a quiet spoken man who “ ca “°"’’ Iy 
smile of embarrassment during the interview He sorted to pick up 
things from the desk where he was seated and dropped them again, w 

benta pipe cleaner, when he felt cnibarrassed by a qu«ao„ Ttee 

httle mannerisms were rather mconspicuous and did not attract mu 

“ad entered the Army*?- ffKS ”d 
He was selected as a cadreman at Rprentlv he had been told 

since then had been promoted jo “Jg V and therefore he 

that he had been made ^^ffi/f^Sate school 
was advised to apply for °® ^ part 0 f the Middle West, 

His parents were bommthe northern^ cltiesof tha t sec 

and he had spent most of his h f e ui °ne of th ^ ^ 

tion He was of American Enghsh Oenn ^ mtcreste d m 

average in his scholastic achiev a hank m his home town 

factory employment, but went to v,here he contmued his 

Later he followed fnends to the w«t <»** advanced to junior- 
occupation Starting out as a P S j or which he worked for 

teller Later he entered an “ to another He vw 

several years as a buyer trave £ ^de mistakes for which 

successful, but admitted that he occasion y 

he received “quite a lashing never showed any emotion 

Hu father was very reticent ™J?EL“ beeI1 more suecBlful m 

soldier thought that his fa * er He was successful m business 

business if he had been more °“ K P“\“ 29 crash He then became «■ 
but lost part of his property i m ■ *» m a jmmaally secure situa 
inspector for a larger conce , 

tion owning some real estate type to whose authority 

The soldier's nether was .a; f ^ ”^Lr spaidied by ta tab" 
the family always had subl “! , “L„, (rem him was to be dc, ™ ]d 

and the severest pumstaient b?[“ lum occasionally m a 

httle thmgs he liked Hut tnothmpn' ran ^ K “ad been 

way Histwosistmsjrcspcc' 0 Jr “ ad ^ddren The J, oI d , 

both married and both ot , . t-d two boys five and tv > - . 

married for seven years^and he hd ^ ^ whom 

he was in the habit of sp ^ ^en crossing the !0 jtay 

being mischievous and holidays He did not w con d,ttors- 

joined him at camp dunng - ^ unfavorable ho S hobbies 

with him because of the ^^f^cnce on his children 
He also feared some detrimental 
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were photography and attending basebal games He himself l*ed 
play football and hockey There was no history of family quarre , , 
disagreements Only after he had reached the age of seventeen did he 
get closer to his sisters , 

Dunng the training he felt physically exhausted because he was 
not prepared for the strain involved He claimed that his g 

cycle was used for frequent experiments in night problems , > 

thought, was an additional severe burden He had no dimculty 
officers and cadremen "When other soldiers complained abou 
strict discipline or the reprimands they received, he regularly oun 
out that they were not accustomed to working m the business wor 
He thought that officers should be far stricter than they actually we , 
and he favored a firmer discipline than was customary He claime 
that the “lashings” he received at his civilian job were far worse than 
those ever meted out in the Army For instance, shortly before his m 
duction, he had ordered some items without authority to do so He 
got a * terrific beating” for it In his criticism of the Army he was 
vague He disliked the repetitiveness but could recall distinctly only 
one incident worthy of criticism, when fifteen soldiers were ordered to 
do the same job over and over again because of disagreement among 
superior officers about certain details 

He was on sick call only once, for a sprained ankle He was satis- 
fied with the medical treatment he received He had never been sick 
before induction except for two or three infectious diseases dunng 
childhood Yet he frequently caught colds since his induction He had 
no pain in back or feet dunng his training 

He was a devout Catholic, went to confession four times a year, 
and never missed Sunday Mass He denied having engaged in mastur- 
bation or pre- or extramantal affairs 

It took a great deal of encouragement to get him to speak about 
an incident m which he was suspected of draft evasion because he had 
I 05 * registration card without requesting a duplicate He feared 

Kt this neglect might have gone on his Army record and have a 
bearing on his prospect as a candidate for officers’ school He admitted 
that his wife thought him completely unemotional, but he thought 
^ reproach was due to her Mediterranean descent- Her family 
n^,7S Ve A Cn, ^ 0nal and therefore she misjudged his own emo- 
nomlr l? “W^r made a strong point that he was ‘ completely 
<md ° f the , interview he reported having suffered from 
wav ht* „L2r ! when things did not work out on his job the 
Jal llXlS D T ng f ™ h t times he l 05 * sleep and ate less than 
lovable hanr»nJ > ^ ° Ut depression as soon as something en- 

roKMr angry at but never exposed r* He 

experience he Sf** Appeared quickly As to his sexual 

part of the imiriirt ^ that he had a pleasant feehng m the lower 
legs dunntr etaruWt^ m * be p° ln as vvell as in the upper part of 
lions in the gemtil ^ ° bm he Was certam that he ^ d no sensa " 
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Comment Thu soldier was remarkable because he represented, in ap- 
pearance, conduct, and the major parts of his history, what may be called 
the ‘ ideal clean American boy ” He fulfilled all his duties punctually , he 
was devout in his religion, he lived up to the official sexual standards Even 
when he participated occasionally in a party and got mildly drunk, he acted 
in a socially acceptable way and did not abandon his role of being a smoothly 
fitting cog in the social machinery Except for a slight indication that his 
perfect “social adjustment” was possibly colored by some masochistic pro- 
pensities, which showed up m his elaborations on and glorification of the 
• lashings and beatings” he had received m lrn etvihan job there was notong 
that would have stood m the way of caltag him a model boy The pace he 
hid to pay for that adjustment was quite large He had su ™" d ™ 
socety at the expense of hts emotional life I would nrnntse tha to wdc 
was nght that he wat "completely unemotmnal” Ihs phjwtd «pnence 
during intercourse may serve as proof of the roar e o 
sonahty had suffered in the process of adjustment 

Only .title could be learned from I. histoj * » £ who 

ground on which such a personality type e There a! the 

had apparently developed a stm, hr state of ^emdiq, Ther^ ^ 
domineering mother, 'who, without re hij groiving into the 

deviating from the ideal and took proper personality was obvious 

socially patterned mold The compulsive 

from the impression he made dunn 0 Ui "normal person 

symptoms if was my 

who, in analysis, once the superficia conclusion of analysis ad 

tions of psychopathology which ma es ^ country would have 

visablc He was the ideal soldier, but as he was 

won the war had all member, of the armed forees been as 

Case No 5 ,„nrrficially reminiscent 

vorable and he appeared Jo have ^ ^ years ago after a co n 
conduave to adjustment He was the first girl w\h ' . 

ship of eighteen months His wif he discovered 

wenMteadily After an acquaint^ % & s« and «* m* 
he was m love with her He had two g , ^ forty 

t,V 'L father had died ^ 

nine, seven months before the brothers were t ]j em 

to have developed adequately ffl the Army None 

thirty four Three brothers were serving 
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seemed to have met ddEculhes One of the twin 
gible for service because of stomach ulcers One sister, age ntjr 
forked successfully m an office One brother aged twenty -tm.r,v as 
a pnsoner of war One nineteen year-old brother was a train 

^-Ihe^ldier grew up m the Middle West. He had no d^dUes at 
school and worked his way through two y ears of college wi th th e help 
of a loan he received from his sister, to whom he felt the closest 
siblings He did not want to be helped by his father and made a poi 
that he had repaid the loan to his sister although she considered 
gift Because of the depression, he did not see much prospect m y 
job and therefore he chose to train for the same sort of vv ork his sis 
did, since she never was unemployed during the depression ® 
holding two other jobs for a short while, he became purchasing age 
for a large company and was successful above average He desert 
his life at home as peaceful and congenial There was some fnen y 
kidding of his mother by his father because they belonged to difteren 

E alitical parties, his mother feeling more strongly about politics than 
is father His mother was a Republican, mainly under the influence 
of her German bom father The soldier followed his father in poutica 
opinions but felt equally close to both parents. 

He was a devout Catholic, attended Mass every Sunday, and wen 
to confession regularly The worst sins he believed he had ever com- 
mitted were a few instances of masturbation between the age of sev- 
enteen and his engagement and the occasional use of birth control 
He tned to avoid pregnancies by following the biological rhythm, 
but since his wife’s cycle was not regular he felt insecure Both of his 
children were pl ann ed, and he would have liked to have four or five 
children Intercourse occurred once a week He considered himself 
more passionate than his wife, although he thought he was rather cold 
in his sexual feelings There was no history of pre or extramarital 
intercourse He never had difficulties m intercourse As a result of an 
accident m early puberty, his wife’s hymen was tom He was informed 
a ut it only after marriage He and his wife were perfectly attuned 
Argumoits never occurred His wife joined him at camp in his fifth 
week of training, without the children She stayed for a short while. 

times he had pangs of homesickness, but did not show undue 
rcaxmons to the separation from his wife 

°^ aS '? nally u ha ? ^consequential headaches One or two years 
wen* rimvii T? had an appendectomy Simultaneously warts 
ncated a frv.- ron * rectum The latter operation had to be re 
*£ hter He had had mild abdominal distress for 
P™ 10 the appendectomy, but had no difficulty after the 
brother was a ^ evv m onths after his second oldest 

been circumriwt „ ,P e tidier did not know whether he had 
other soldiers hart 1 ,°°^ ? rotr l "^ iat had noticed, he thought that 
foraW At Christmas ,n 1943 bis 

Intel tan to build some toy as a present for one of hus daughters 
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He worked on it at the factory and got a finger into a machine 
He suffered no pain, but noticed the bleeding He was told that part 
of the finger had to be removed He did not experience any untoward 
effect from the amputation. .... , , , 

He did not change jobs in order to avoid induction When told 
that he would be inducted, he was detcmuned to go ^ghtxauung 
successfully He accepted it as pan of his responsibility The tot 
few weeks he felt uneasy about his new environment Hesuirerea 
moderate muscle pains and occasional pain in his ank! , , 

physical nor mental pain was considered by ton as undue tardshtP 
He described the naming he received as excellent = ind was quae 
impressed by its thoroughness He had no criticism to offer " or ^ 
suggestion, as to possible improvements of mitay Me He sms 

reprimanded only once, for dropping V “ this disciplinary 

■shed with some extra detail, but did not resen mis no y j 
measure He never dropped out on Inte, although he was short 
winded and was bothered by pounding of ® . j ayet j go lf 

Durmg his school years he played baseba V. U* [Mg&f m 
twice a week and worked around h» y*™ sedentary His hobby 
beeping up their gardens His life in ge m (0 ^ enlargement 

was pubhc speaking, and he pnsd sp a perform- 

of his vocabulary At schoo J ™lmfwol help”u» fn Set lde 
ances and thought that public sp^ =■ , tnec j jiJd to overcome his 
He suffered mildly from had happened to 

nervousness. He thought that the {h | f une ral and wept fre 

him was his father’s death He ««ed d j y attached to his 

quently dunng the followmg S He was a good 

father, although he was sometht g thg ^^y When the soldier 
provider and was an integral P Jte j him to go out twice a 

began to date with girls, to fa P g u , satisfied in knowing 
wSk only The soldier did w ^ (of pennlssl0 „ He 

how often he could go out , ' rke d hi, way up from small cir 

had admired to father, who {own and left «0M 

cumstances as a l*— * pother ran a small store for many 
wealth to the soldier's mother His mo 

yeiU L hemnninc of the interview ' when told to a lew 


To make the pc rall 'X"„ he had a pleamnt senmuo . C ,I 
reported that dunnsejacultoon spec .al sensation P 

with no point of his body >• 


with no point 
lust 
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Comment It might be worth while to speculate on what 
soldier appear more human than the previous one pmo tions even li 

cations m his comportment o! at least some e! ? rcs “°" sllggeste d some 

distorted, such as excessive perspiration. Likewise, his ry h( 

individual deviation from an expected model pattern, wc 

i at conquering it Even his accident while wor 


and his ensuing attempts at conquering n a™ ™ . (o ^ 

on a gift for a child stakes a human note Although he sum ho 

tary authority and found that everything was perfect in the army, , 

body rebelled agamst some of the imposition, and he felt pain an ■ (1CS 
ing of his heart The little disagreements between his parents a P° ^ 
and his father's giving him a reliable, though strict, frame o re e 
shown in the limitation of dating to twice a week, seemed to have een ^ 
able factors in the psychological background His open manifesta ^ 
gnef after his father’s death should be mentioned here too His contac ^ 
the interview er was more intense than that of the former subject an ^ 
showed an alert interest and was frank and direct m his answers eve 
less, the seed of psychopathology was noticeable His ignorance of w ie ^ 
he had been circumcised or not, the indication of mild psychosoma ^ 
symptoms, a possible accident proneness, the deformation of the se * u 
experience, a successfully combated phobia reaction, may show that a ^ 
was a possibly strong latent neuroticism present But in general it seemed 

- - subject 


this soldier had attained a higher integrative level than the previous 


In a tentative comparison of the backgrounds of the two the following ac 
tors should be mentioned the former subject was the oldest in his fami y, 
followed by two sisters, whereas the latter had older brothers and one younger 
brother The latter was offered better opportunities of masculine identifier 
bons particularly in view of an adequate father who was not overshadows 
by a domineering mother as was the case with the former There seemed to 
have been at least a modicum of sexual liberty, as he had dared to mastur 
bate a few times, whereas the former at least claimed never to have indulged 
in masturbation In my experience, proved absence of masturbation m e 
male is a patl ognomomc sign 


Care No 6 

, Th " f M,rr presented 3 pteture markedly different from the pm 
ctattf' lie was eighteen years old, rather short, husky, round headed, 
'“">*» “d vivacious gestures He often smiled in nn open 
ana appeal, ng manner, was cooperative and ready to give information 
if parents were fifty years old, both were 

to this rnrint*' f at h« who spoke with a slight accent, came 

tins country at the age of nineteen, and his mother, who spoke 
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English fluently, at the age of ten The father was an inspector for the 
railroad The soldier had two unmarried sisters, aged twenty five and 
twenty-one His father had not been a soldier in the First World War 
because he was engaged in essential civilian work At the age of 
twelve the boy dev eloped the idea that it would be nice to be a sol 
dier He thought that the idea had originally been a fancy, as other 
children want to become engineers or streetcar conductors but alter 
reading about the Army, he became serious in his plans and at the age 
of fifteen he deeded to make the Army his career He surmised that 
stones about his grandfather and uncles havmg been solders m the 
old country might have had an influence on his decision His father 
opposed the idea because a soldier was not looked up to by other 
people, and would have preferred his son’s becom.ng a Wer 
mother did not tnle any stand in the matter and en ““S= .ddeln 
make up his own mind, since he knows 
she,” his education being supenor to hers Yet both p 
tam that he would be disappointed in army life ” d ^Xmis and 
the army as if it were a matter of parades, wearing uniforms, and 

”°Th h e C TSer, however, never thought about ™y ^uch 
terms He enlisted immediately upon 'Tbmthday His 

but was told he would be called a ^tr his J g . , 00t dunn g 

training penod was uneventful He had some p h 

the tenth week of trammg when he suffered ‘ “ “Xlid thus it 
teracted this by holding the foot in a ern^ he , f]t dlsC om 
did not interfere with his ^ „ , vhen j, e was scheduled for 

fort because he was allergic to pouen , , d , hc „ J ;: r appoint 

X-rays, the discomfort had ceased and 1 “ Lthe^gured 

men t He felt frightened by the racod o ffie M m 

that the rifle was just an instrument of woou a 

could be mastered by the human jj r was certain he had 

He expressed some en“f ponies by noncommissioned 
observed some instances ° f abu * m ot,on He objected to soldiers 
officers who were bucking for P r »” officen . He further thought 
being subjected to peu»" ;,i, r rl fl e was not sufficient and 
that the training in finng Previous training m R O T 
desirous of obtaining more of hm His absorbing ” 

it easy for him to adjust to a"”? n /better than average grades I m 

the Grant studr 


bate, dunng his "“ nd per tea. =1 the ■“ b J« u *' 


turbate, dunng ni» ^ ' ,2 2 per 

”Cf Hooton (19« P,“’, 
fered from asthma or 
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and provided him with a girl, with whom “ “ ence and 

gious scruples prevented him from repeat ing ; ^ been paIt ic- 
caused him to stop masturbatmg He claimed he had n ^ 

ularly mterested m girls since he : was ' preoccupy 1“^, smo ke 
ROTC and he had been -warned by his parents He d ^ 

because he grudged the expense He went to church re^i y 
at home wls congenial Yean ago his father occauomlly b=»rn' 
drunk, but his mother condoned it, he was not abusive i S 

episodes but was in high spirits and sang Occasionally ^ father 
cnticized his two older sisters for using make up His , 

good looking, went out with men who worked m the same > 
only rarely, and were not attached to any particular man , h 
At the age of seven the soldier went m quick succession thr B 
pneumonia, measles, and a tonsillectomy There was a pen ® 
nesia during the time he spent at the hospital because of pneu 
There was a history of frequent bronchitis and sporadic hay ev 
He remembered having lived a short time with his grandparen 
the age of five, w r hen his mother was suffering from pleunsy an w 
hospitalized At first he suffered from bemg separated from his mo 
but became quickly accustomed to the new environment- His hob 1 
were the construction of airplanes and the writing of movie scrip 


Comment This soldier evidently was greatly helped m his army scn ^j 
by an old fantasy he had developed years ago Service in the army gmti ie 
this fantasy The hint he dropped by mentioning that he had heard a u 
his grandfather’s and uncles’ army service may be suggestive of idealization 
of a grandparent in disfavor of the father His father’s foreign accent, 
occasional drunkenness, his mother's condoning attitude as if her husban 
were a little child, may have aroused m the soldier the desire for a strong 
and vmic father image By entering a career which coincided with that o 
an idealized grandfather, he may have temporarily solved the problem His 
criticism of the noncommissioned officers may have pointed m the same 
direction Yet m his instance we see that the army situaUon fitted into the 
soldier’s unconscious requirements The army offered him the opportunity 
to act out an unconscious fantasy, which, from the army’s viewpoint, led to 
constructive behavior Since recognition by the army was an aim that made 
an unconscious fantasy concrete, he was driven to be successful, and even 
his allergy was not permitted to stand between him and success Certainly 
army’ life was enjoyable to him, because every day brought him closer to 
the fulfillment of an old wish, namely, to show that he was as good as his 
grandfather, which meant to be better than his father Yet in his instance 
there was no indication of a surrender to reality , it was rather a symbiotic 
coincidence of individual and army pathology Hence, there was far more 
ol activity in his dealings with the army than m the two previous reports 


D . t 1 _ - 
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In the last three instances differences m the relationship to their fathers 
may account for differences in the relations to the army The father of this 
soldier behaved m a way which demanded open cnucism. This i circumstance 
may have helped the soldier in finding his own personal ideal divorced from 
the paternal pattern, which might hate endowed him with a greater degree 
of independence and forestalled the surrender which was characters ‘ 
the two other mstances In them die father dtd not off. er. mud ,of mastuhne 
behavior fasorable to the development of a unle ideal in 
ever, the behavtor of the father, d,d not challenge open mhemn, but stayed 
within the boundaries of the socially pcmnss.ble Thu ^ 

eeee, s, .ateH the identificauon wt.h a rather ftcble father .mage and nuhtated 

against the search for a more satisfactory ideal mndusions from 

Apolog.es are tn order for drawing mkb . ,he 
superficial clinical evidence Furthermore, ^ S0 Idier came from 

fact that it probably was not a mere c ° 1 ™-* Americanized The upbnngmg 
a middle class family which had not >et F ean traditions, which m 
of hts sisters showed the strong influence P d j The soldier 

turn may be closely related to his evoMng * 
spoke fluently the language of his paren 


Case No 7 . . how t hat 

This soldier s history will be briefly P^^ e su ^ e °ssful training rcc- 
even serious psychopathology 1 DSV chiatnc situation was so co 
ord impossible In this instance P^tordous u , lv 
plicated that even a tentative guess ^ on , b oy in the : family 
F The soldier, twenty five years old, was ; Tw0 baby brother 

There were two older and ® one was not rei»ernbered y 

died m infancy The death of *e&*«*£ was m the fifth grade 
him, but the second was It occurred 'vhen gnd ^ ^ death He 
He 'remembered having seen react® 

disclaimed any particular 01 JW'S second olOMh 

He did not feel close to any of h,s ““" Id by others that he « 
and a half years hi, «mor jJ.ed thrs and he huuse 

parents’ favored child, but P m edicme 

never thought so , h j he wanted to > { jobs 

After graduauon means He held a 'TJfre^en. 

but did not possess the nec ssag^ There was a history ^ took a 
and became a tool and induction into the Lancer 

employment changes B to become a mecba ? t frequently felt 

correspondence course see g Jost ^5 temper, b spe lls 

He claimed that he o y |j e was often subjee > m co nnecuon 
angry without showing it P ^r-^ ese usually occu 

that lasted three to four days in 
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mth some mishap on the job, such ns the inadequate turn mg out of 
r£fS which he h^ worked for Omeor ™ 'J'Sj 

into an argument with fellosv _svorke« and fd EJJ ^ maUcr> 

on, he would lease work, go ^ c il , 'V^ h "”^Uue spell when lus 
and return to work the next daj He tod lus last 1 officcr 
wife convinced him that she knew people who were M but 

candidates in spite of their sufTcnng from chronic sinus , 

he was told that this svould make him ineligible. He £ . 

ments with fellosv tramces but asoided fights in order not S 

his application for officer training Once he was thrcatcnedb >0 
corporf with court martial He had started to jell at the corporal fo 
removing a cleaning rod which he needed to clean a nflc ina i 

At the age of twenty, three months after surgery for ^an 5“ 
hernia, he became mamed His wife was two years older 3 
They had a three and a half year-old girl The soldier had had p 
mantal intercourse a few times Yet he did not fall in love prior 
meeting his wife Out of respect for her, he abstained from prcmantai 
intercourse with her He claimed that his mantal relationship w 
good But it turned out that his wife resented his moody spells ana 
that he occasionally got angry at her because she did not take P r0 P® r 
care of herself and did not obey her doctor’s orders when she was U 
There was a history of two instances of sexual unfaithfulness, once 
before he joined the Army, when his wife was visiting her parents, 
and once m the fourth week of training Both instances occurred m 
conjunction with drinking He started to masturbate at the age of 
thirteen after he heard some boys talking about the subject He felt 
ashamed and thought it was childish 1 because one doesn’t get any 
satisfaction m that way” He admitted that in masturbation he ob- 
tained a pleasurable sensation in his genital, which he described as 
tingling Yet dunng intercourse he had no particular sensation m his 
penis but felt a soothing, pleasurable sensation all over his body His 
wife knew about his second escapade He had to tell her since he had 
a growth on his penis one month later In the dispensary he was told 
that he might haw contracted lues, but one week later he was in- 
formed a blood test proved negative His wife was shocked that he 
might have contracted a venereal disease, but no consequences as to 
their relationship developed 

He was critical of the training he had received He should have 
had more opportunity for firing the nfle, his squad leader was not 
interested in instruction, etc. He had pain in his feet, his shoes were 
too large Once he was called a goldbnck m a dispensary He claimed 
'' f ere , m f2 r goldbncks m the army but he was not. He was 
o a a goldbnck and did not dare fall out on 

trammer 1 ,-°* ^P I ‘® vente d ^ um f rom doing so At the beginning of his 
about LrtiSr 1 w > r? d J , T , « an officer because he felt awkward 
he saluted a f* feohng that his hand got way out when 

/wT” f HKler 5311116 After a trials he got ac 
When saluting he had the feeling of saluting the uni 
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form and not the man It was as in his boy scout days, when the flag 
was saluted and not a superior tT1Wf -i 

One week before his wife joined him at camp, he had a trivial 
accident. He tapped over a barbed wire and h-oscd fnmefl Ivnl hta 
bavonet Three days after the sexual adventure he had his latest 
attack of splitting headache, from which he suffered two to three 

tunes annually Recently he started to 'XeduSnon Hehad 

His father was a hard working man with little education Itenau 
learned toread and to wnte by himself He was a to road I 
The soldier admired hnn for h “ “dtsl 

although hts spelhng was poor Th^ fa^^dhttl Jh about 

him There were occasional arguments between m p 
politics Hu father dismissed his »pmiom as boy.*- H PS 
mother's help m obtatningpemussion fromhufaUierto ao s 
which the father opposed Hu father sUpped Tto ^ ^ 
once when he was impudent to h'r, He had a g 00 d under 
down a road against his father s p memne£ meted out physical 
standing wtth his mother, althou^ pressure, which 

e '"rS.e l rT-"e believed to to Bible and took it hterally Uta 
he accepted evolution and *ere „ a God because 

day is a million years He ““JLrsXrlier he went on a skiing party 
he had been saved twice and went back to the car 

He fell into a snowdrift He felt ctm ' ^ bours Iater when he 
From then on he had no mem* , without a pube or heart 

woke up He had been taken to a pby» He chimed Uiat elects! 
beat but was apparently rmraculou^ under , c huopractoi's treat 
vertebrae had been of his being saved occurred 

meat for three years The other _msta Eieiyt h,ng was smashed but 
when his truck skidded on an icy roaa cvei) 

he got away with only sbght bruises t „ otpenenee When 

During traimng he had an eatt j* ^ ^ tnew what the wt 
he was in the course of rapid ach , cve the maximum i P« 

step would be Fust he knei j knew a heutenan 

able in the test When he adueved rite knew to oftor wrfd 

come up to hun When this £ be ba d dreamed to entire 

commend hun A while burte*** dream ■ « 

scene before he had come too to ^ h d 

lieutenant of his size looking ^ had concluded nre tlicL 

or three times before, at he could accurately pto.ee 

have earber dreamed the drea m could depict to diere fore 

When asked how he thought ®” m]d not explarn and there 
plied that this was exactly tten mto 

tie tried to forget such episodes ^ Dial he had regularly g'Smied 
In this context tt « Whenever someone 

arguments in a specific so 
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that a certain thing could not bo done, he fell compelled to argue and 
that it could Thu happened particularly m discus- 

sions on sports activities 


Comment In a superficial psychiatric imestlgation of this soldier, p^- 
chopathology was ducoscred which must be called senous in spi 
good training record Apparently his psychopathology did not 
his bearing up under the specific stress to which he was expose 15 
clinical symptoms were psychosomatic disturbances, accident pronen » 
deft vu expenences, and mood swings The deformity of sexual cx P^ e " ^ 
would probably not be considered a severe clmical symptom acco in o _ 
prevailing standards The deji vu cxpenencc must be evaluated as sen ^ 
m this instance It occurred in a person who was deeply m\ obc in 
magical superstitious system having the center m two instances of imn * c ^ 
lous saving It must be assumed that further probing into the backgroun o 

the deja iu expenences and his theory of having dreamed the events 

question — the dream was not a memory, but a conclusion on his part 


would have uncovered a senes of paranoid ideas 

As far as can be concluded from this superficial inventory, one m 
assume that the central traumatic events of the past were the early deaths 
of two younger brothers The soldier was preoccupied with the problem o 
achieving the impossible, which was a frequent cause of argument with 15 
fnends and which, after all, was the initial step m his last dejh vu expenence 
But the impossible had become the possible in reabty when two male com 
petitors died shortly after their arnval and the only surviving subsequent 
competitors were girls This would understandably result in the feeling of 
being chosen and elected for miraculous survival even if the truck in whi 


one is nding is smashed to bits His own accident proneness may be inter 
preted as a testing of omnipotence as well as a gratification of guilt feelings 
What kept this soldier going was apparently an optimism, based on magical 
convictions but guilt laden, a crude product of a primitive destructive id' 
pulse The short lasting depressions were precipitated by a threat to the 
optimism or magical feeling of omnipotence 

conflict surrounding his parental relationship could be but dimly 
perceiv His engaging of his mother m counteracting paternal oppose 00 ’ 
is rage about paternal punishment, his dependence on mother and wife, 
sporadic rebellion against his wife and his using her as a means to restore 
OTnnn!! in 'f S ^ t ^ iese mus t have been important factors in the back 

t ° Psychopathology, but simultaneously useful means m main 
mg a satis actory achievement level in terms of external behavior Since, 
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apparently his frame of reference was almost exclusively that of competitive 
values, the level of integration must have been low m spite of commendable 
conduct 


Case No 8 

The last case of this senes will not be reported It would not have 
introduced any new aspect There was a rather restless family back- 
ground with frequent arguments between the parents regarding dis- 
agreements on religion, arguments between the soldier and his wife, 
a history of past phobias, continuing until adolescence, an active role 
on the part of the subject in attempting to straighten out parental 
arguments, mild disciplinary difficulties during his training period, 
and a very good occupational record 


It may be worth while to present general albeit superficial impressions 
which were gained from this senes These impressions certainly are not 
meant as definite rules of selection or prognosis of military fitness, but reflect 
certain general features which seemed to prevail among the majority of those 
who were interviewed 1S The family background was characterized by stabil- 
ity in many instances There were no striking, open disagreements between 
the parents At least, the child obtained the impression that the relationship 
between his parents was harmonious Whatever tension may have been pres- 
ent did not interfere with the open, official family equilibrium At the same 
tune, however, there was not always complete agreement between the par- 
ents The differences between them manifested themselves as divergences of 
political or religious beliefs, sometimes showing up as mere distinctions of 
outlook on life in general These differences appeared to be of importance 
m so far as they gave the child the opportunity of learning to discriminate 
between father and mother and to develop well separated representations 
of them From clinical experience it is known that the archaic configuration 
which encompasses both parents and makes one picture of them conduces to 
fixation to infantile levels and militates agamst a mature orientation in the 


grownup If the conflict between the parents is so intense as to make it im- 
possible for the child to perceive any common features in them, this in turn 
will result in irreconcilable identifications in the child and will necessarily 
lead to a permanent conflict of severe degree The optimum tor the cAnb* 
will he between these two extremes, a harmonious relationship between 
parents and the presence of sufficiently distinctive features to prevent the 
child from taking his parents together as an unstructured unit 

August Aichhom held the view in one of his seminars that a certain degree 
"The general clinical impressions received from thw icna *eem not to contradict 
those which McNeel and Dancey (1945} reported on front-bne wldren 
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of ambivalence on the part of a ch.ld toward hie parents JS a P«= re ^“ ,tc ‘ “ 
a healthy development Ambivalence is usually regarded as the 
stacle to harmonious relationship to the world, indeed, a marked ambiva- 
lence in the neurone and the delinquent persistently interferes with whole 
some attachments to objects But reviewing my senes of subjects I w 
reminded of Aichhom’s views and felt that their correctness had been con 
firmed Most of the subjects were prevented from establishing an open an 
severe fixation to one of the parents rather than the other An auspicious 
unlikeness of the parents kept them in a state of moderate tension which 
was psychologically beneficial Thus, being prevented from too great a 
reliance on one of the parents and kept in continuous mild ambivalence to- 
ward both of them, the children were forced to acquire a favorable degree 
of independence This showed up in their early and quick attainment o 
financial independence from their parents Economically the family bac 
ground was characterized by middle-class status, which saved the child from 
material want without permitting his being spoiled by unlimited gratifica- 
tions of demands for purchasable goods 

Another area in which there was significant similarity among the subjects 
was their sexual activities There was a short period of masturbation, and 
sexual gratification was derived exclusively from the spouse In view of the 
widespread promiscuity m present American society, this feature was most 
remarkable It may be objected that this impression was created by the 
subject s unwillingness to report the truth, and that a longer lasting and more 
thoroughgoing exploration would have revealed the usual history of pro- 
longed premarital experimentation and occasional unfaithfulness 14 This 
may be correct and cannot be directly disproved, but if reliance can be 
put on the feeling an interviewer has as to the sincerity of an interviewed 
subject, I should be inclined to believe that the outline of their sexual history 
was roughly correct as it was presented I surmise that further examination 
v\ould have shown a manifoldness of activities the sexual character of which 
did not dawn on the subject I can imagine that v oy eunstic or exhibitiorustic 
or other pregenital behavior did occur This would not disprove the impres 
sion that as far as genital activities were concerned, the subjects had followed 
officially promulgated standards more closely than the majority of the 
population can be assumed to The clinical dwarfing of genital activ lties was 
not accompanied with conspicuous neurotic symptoms, as in the case of 
ystena. h»or did the subjects report extensive conflicts between cravings and 

catio *” ct *l°* °f *exual behavior correlated to class membership edu 

f 1948) ^“ocrship etc. within the American community see Kinsey et al 
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prohibitions. In roost instances they related not having been especially pre- 
occupied with their sexual desires They appeared to be inhibited in that 
respect They were somehow reminiscent of a certain type of woman that is 
particularly endowed with tolerating frigidity without compensatory neurotic 
symptomatology or character defect There was no indication that the 
subjects really had learned to master genital aspirations According to their 
account, they just did not feel very strongly drawn toward genital activities. 
The dislocation of the orgastic genital sensations to other parts of the body 
pro\ed that their seeming adjustment was based on inhibition and not on 
mastery 

If their histones are compared with those of the average neurotic, it is 
evident in what respects the latter is at a disadvantage The young man of 
our time who suffers from conspicuous neurotic symptoms usually goes 
through spells of increased sexual tension, is exposed to manifold tempta- 
tions, fights against his erasings, and is finally victimized by an inadequate, 
unsatisfactory discharge which grants him but a short respite before being 
followed by a level of tension if anything higher than that when the vicious 
circle started This is a permanent drain on the energy available for 
realistic pursuits 15 The type that prevailed in this senes had a far greater 
amount of energy invested in external reality IVhether this was a true 
sublimation or not could not be decided from the clinical material at hand 
It would rather appear to be a reaction formation patterned according to 
compulsive mechanisms, but fitted into realistic exigencies 

I believe that this type js on the wane in this country They represent 
tiie remnants of former puntamsm, which in the last century and a half 
has suffered such a crushing defeat and has not been replaced by a new 
frame of moral reference endowed with binding power upon the majority 
of the American community True, some patients, suffering from severe 
neurotic symptoms come from exactly this group However, if my clinical 
judgment does not lead me astray, my observation leads me to believe that 
the hey to whether in our time an upbringing in a puritanic environment 
will lead to conspicuous psychopathology lies in whether the child is kept in 
social isolation, that is to say, m whether or not the child becomes aware 
during its early development that the parental’ gam&udr are cetncNte&l. 
with those of the environment in general If there has been such isolation, 
untoward reactions will set in immediately once the child is compelled to 
function in that larger environment. In addition « seems that those puritanic 
parents who keep their children in isolation are those in whom the puritanic 
“See Jeanne LampWe Gwot (1936) hr the rpuaal rehuons between uutmctual 
intensity discharge and efficiency 
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principle has suffered some weakening DoubUng the potency of them own 
phdosoph-., they must alert their children to all kinds of imagined dangers 
It is the combination of the child’s exposure to identification with a parent 
m whom an extreme moral demand had not been well integrated, u 
overcompensated, with the factual narrosvness of the experiential field which 
sows the seed of later extreme symptoms In the puritanic type which " 
later be successful in terms of external behavior, the child has early op- 
portunity to find out that the parental standards hate only narrowly cir 
cumscribed validity The child may even derive some pnde in discovering 
these distmctn e features in his own parental environment, whereas the other 
type dragged along the parental morality as a loathsome burden from the 
very beginning 

In the case of our subjects, their fathers did not seem overly concerned 
about their children’s moral development m spite of the strictness they exerted. 

It was further significant that almost all of the subjects had succeeded m 
competing successfully with their fathers Many of them had established 
themselves in situations socially and financially superior to those of their 
progenitors In some cases, the father or mother had become dependent on 
them for support, which made them feel proud and enforced their feelings 
of superiority 

Church affiliation and the importance of religious training were con 
spicuous ^Vhl!e this feature should not be overrated — it was found as 
conspicuously in those who failed utterly in adapting themselves to the new 
environment — it is probably not irrelevant, since it seems likely that a person 
broueht up puritanically who nev ertheless rebelled against church member- 
ship would hardly be disposed to ready conformity with rigid army rules. 

The result of my inquiry into the psychology of soldiers who kept their 
bearing under trying conditions and constituted a distinctive group with 
regard to their perfor m a n ce and their contributions to the national emer- 
gency does not indicate an essential qualitative difference between the 
neurotic and what is called, from society’s viewpoint, normal. To be sure, 
the quantitative difference in the energies invested m various patterns of 
mechanisms may have been great. But by and large it could be said that 
what is called m present society “normal behavior” is a specific disorder 
w ch fits into particular social configurations and which involves a neglect 
an dwarfing of the internal microcosm in favor of submission to the 
external macrocosm. 

It ran be proved that the subjects of this study were specimens of a 
particular psichopathology Before doing so, I wish to ate an opinion which 
is frequently encountered. Hooton (1945), m commenting upon the dtf 
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ference in number between those 'normal ’ subjects who were desirous of 
discussing their problems with a psychiatrist and those who had never sought 
such discussions but were thought by the psychiatrist to be in need of them 
wrote “ the present reporter is certainly no psychologist, far less a 
psychiatrist, he therefore offers timorously the trivial suggestion that the 
experts in these fields may sometimes discern personality difficulties that are 
not really there, but are rather the projections of similar difficulties that 
said psychiatrists themselves experience’ (pp 73 74) This suggestion may 
indeed be trivial, but it is frequently heard and socially portentous It is one 
of the greatest obstacles to the social integration of modem psychiatry In 
the present instance, a group of soldiers successful far above the average 
has been presented In spite of a general consensus by the whole community 
that they are to be regarded as prototypes of normality, the psychiatrist finds 
himself professionally obliged to view these very men as specimens of 
significant psychopathology Hooton’s argument can be easily refuted in this 
instance The psychiatrist s conclusion was based on the subjects’ statements 
It is not a matter of interpretations or an esoteric method of diagnosis 
Furthermore, the subjects’ statements were in answer to definite and clear 
cut questions and there was no reason to doubt the correctness of these 
answers since, if anything the social situation required denial of symptoms. 
All the subjects described an experience of orgasm which was objectively 
inadequate Without going into the difficult problem of the relationship 
between biology and psychology, this much can be safely stated namely, that 
there are certain biologically prescribed experiences, the adequacy or in 
adequacy of which can be directly gauged One of these experiences is the 
genital orgasm To be sure w hether a subject has genital experiences or not 
may depend on the culture in which he lives on his philosophy, his ethical 
principles, and many other factors, and therefore the fact of abstinence 
per se cannot be used as a measure of mental health But if a subject has a 
genital experience leading to an ejaculation, this biological occurrence must 
result in a well definable subjective state unless the subject is to be classified 
as suffering from psychopathology " The adequate subjective state roust 
fulfill two conditions, at least It must lead to a certain form of pleasure, 
and the lustful pleasure must take place at a certain anatomical area which 
is physiologically endmved with the evolvement of the pleasurable sensation 
There may be uncertainty about many details concerning the adequate 
experience of orgasm, but these two factors are an unquestioned mmmnun 
and biologically determined Now, it » remarkable that not one of the 
subjects described his orgasmic experience as having taken p cc a 
"Cf AtsoMn (1946) Kt.ar (1947) and »»= (1937) 
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biologically proper place. From the subject’s point of view this dI, P ,a “™"' 
served an appropriate function: it preserved him from anxiety, fnght, _ 
trauma. But the fact that the orgasmic experience had to be deformed is a 
clinical proof that the ego had been injured in one of its most importan 
functions. _ , . 

Here is a point where the authority of the biologist may be cal ed i ■ 
King (1945), when discussing the meaning of normal writes: "The nonna 
... is ... to be defined as that which functions in accordance wth ns 
inherent design ” 11 It is difficult to find many "inherent designs in c 
psychic apparatus’s functioning. One is the gaining of pleasure during <- 
activation of certain functions. Within the framework of biology, sexua 
occurrences may be meaningful only inasmuch as they serve purpo«es o 
propagation Hence, in the eyes of the biologist all the subjects of this series 
may have been normal. None of them complained about or reported any 
physical deficiency regarding the propagative performance: their erectile 
and ejaculatory potency was uninjured as far as could be determined. Yet 
it would be a grave mistake if the evaluation of sexual behavior were limited 
to the biological aspect and “normal’’ sexual behavior were defined ex- 
clusively in terms of sequences of physiological and cellular changes 
Furthermore, the sexual life of these soldiers may be considered normal from 
the viewpoint of the sociologist It leads to propagation, it sufficed the 
purpose of maintaining the family group, it did not lead to dissension or 
isolation of the subgroup from the supraordinated group And nevertheless 
the psychiatrist must insist that in these subjects sexual experiences did not 
occur in accordance with their "inherent design,” notwithstanding the 
absence of any subjective complaints and although a psychologically "nor- 
mal ’ experience might have led to conflict in the subject as well as in his 

I do not agree with King 1 ! definition Its applicability to psychology is limited, 
the cxpenence of orgasm being one of the few instances where it may serve a fruitful 
purpose The participants in the Grant study at Harvard for the research project of 
normal college students, though agreeing with King, reached the following conclu- 
ion. e normal individual . . is regarded as the balanced person whose com- 
fmi’.v," 111111 to function effecUvely in a variety of ways” 

1 , J 11 wou,d ^ difficult to prove that effective functioning on the com- 
k'' 1 ““ accordance wuh any mherent do.gn 

ivjnsey et al (1948) come close to such a viewpoint The authors wnte “ 
e , ,aa j atlon have been taken as evidence of orgasm, without regard to 
different levels at which the orgasms have occurred” (pp 159-160). Kinsey’s c 

approach series the purpose of his study, if I am not mistaken Inclusion of a 
V "T I ? mt '? 0uld have his research impossible as well as confused 

f C * d to obtain If I regard Kinsey’s definition as inadequate for the 
of >n>>jncu of Urn tenet, thii doe, not imply a 
, j inseys investigation, which aimed at a problem different from the one 

under investigation here 


«•§ i 
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partner If a man is not taken as a machineUke composite designed to serve 
a variety of external purposes, such as he must as a law abiding citizen, a 
husband, a father, or a soldier, then the orgasmic experience becomes an 
event of supreme significance It will then be considered the resultant of 
the sum total of all adaptive mechanisms correlated to the internal microcosm 
in which man lives These subjects could never be called normal except in 
disregard of how they were living within themselves Viewed in terms of the 
totality of human existence these men would never have been warrantable 
as prototypes of normality From the viewpoint of the internal microcosm 
the orgasmic experience becomes the final step in the consummation of the 
‘you relationship when biologically and psychologically all borders which 
usually separate human beings evanesce and two become one Any deviation 
within the subjective experience coincides with a fundamental deviation m 
the relationship to the 4 you,* and therefore it is imperative to consider the 
eight subjects as representatives of senous psychopathology 58 

So far our attempts at finding out something about the psychology of 
the efficient soldier liave not earned us far The general result pointed to a 
negative ntber than a positive statement, namely, the fact that efficiency is 
possible in spite of psychopathology and that quite possibly even that which 
is arbitrarily called normality is a special instance of psychopathology If so 
what the specific nature of that psychopathology is has escaped our know! 
edge 

Following the psychoanalytic principle of investigating the pathological 
m order to get knowledge of the normal,* 0 we may find the three following 
case histones useful They deal with patients who required extensive psycho- 


“Without w«h ng to discuss here Reich* theories regarding orgasm and the con 
elusions he drew therefrom regarding psychotherapeutic technique* I wish to refer to 
his great contribution in demonstrating that the b oJogical sequences of sexual events 
per se are not decisive unless imbedded m certain psychological experiences (Reich 
1927 p 206 1933) , , , , 

*Cf Freud (1932) we are farm! ar with the view that pathology with us 

magnification and exaggeration can mate us aware of normal phenomena which we 
should otherwise have missed. Where pathology displays a breach or a cleft under 
normal conditions there may well be a link (p 84) I am uncertain whether the 
translation of the terms Bruch Riss and Gl ederung which Freud me* as breach cleft 
and link convey the full meaning of what Freud had in mind The terms rupture 
tsar and articulation impress me as better suited since they convey the idea of dd 
ferent stales of the same substance rather than oppos tes the articulated organ 
structured state rather than the d srupted state Because structure « the moeeoi 
organization of a whole organism it may escape our attention Its ^tortioa mpsych^ 
pathology renders its observation poss ble This becomes dear in Freud 
psychotic* as fissured and splintered structures who know more 
reality [than we] and can tell us much that would otherwise be inaccess ble to us 
(p 85) 
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therapi, but whose military performance was far abo-.e a'eragc and in 
outstanding disproportion to their psychopathology . 21 

The first patient is encountered not on the American scene but on 
the European; nevertheless the underlying mechanism of his remark- 
able resistance to a particularly harrowing military experience deserves 
attention because of its general significance and the possibility of its 
occurrence in any section of occidental culture 

The subject was driven to seek psychiatric treatment at the la c 
age of sixty when he had fallen into a severe depression which threa - 
ened to incapacitate him in his profession and at times brought mm 
to the verge of suicide His condition was worse in the morning and 
subsided somewhat toward the late afternoon His appetite was P?° r 
His sleep did not yield rest and was lacking in any refreshing effect 
There were the usual unpleasant and annoying feelings of physical 
discomfort, the conviction that there was no hope, and dread of the 
future Tliis depression had put a halt to a brilliant career. During the 
premorbid phase, the subject had achieved nearly everything he had 
desired to obtain from life He was happily married with a congenial 
woman, socially and intellectually his equal He had children. His 
professional achievements were far above average He had encom- 
passed a broad sector of human life He was well versed in many ar- 
tistic fields. He was effective as a collector of art. He had been success- 
ful with women and had enjoyed many affairs He was not Iacking in 
friends devoted to him and had maintained sincere relationships with 
them. Up to the beginning of bis depression ev en a keen observ er would 
not have discovered any blemish in his life He was an only child, and 
enjoyed the advantages and suffered the disadvantages of such status 
He had received a large share of maternal affection and his father 
gave him all possible encouragement in cultural pursuits After grad- 
uation from school be v olunteered for the Army He felt that his con- 
centration on mental work had entailed some neglect of savoir-vtvre 
By serving in the army he intended to acquire self-reliance and con- 
fidence which would enable him to overcome some timidity and clum- 
siness in social contacts. He expected from army discipline the acquisi- 
of graceful, social m a n ners In accordance with his intentions, he 
selected a regiment which was famous for its exclusiveness and for 
ving aristocrats in its ranks Since he was a Jew and rather short 
and ot not appealing physical appearance, he aroused open hostility as 
soon as he joined his outfit. The regimental commander took his pres- 
ence as an affront, humiliated him publicly, tried to involve him in 
and ex P<»ed hnn to particular stresses in order to 
emorce his removal or compel him to resign Yet nothing could pre- 

Kerned to be beyond the scope of what Farrell and Appel 
United State* a . c” v,TOte “ among all troopj on duty in continental 
troubled hv ,.rV cant percentage admitted current nailbiting , say they are 
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vail on him to discontinue the plan he had set in his mind and he bore 
up unflinchingly despite his exposure to what amounted to torture 
i his was ail the more remarkable since there was no external necessity 
for his staying in that regiment, neither m terms of prestige, being a 
member or the middle class, nor of future career, having never in 
tended to make the Army his profession Yet he continued to endure 
his sufferings, and his efforts were rewarded by his passing the grad- 
uation examinations and obtaining the commission for which he had 
had to undergo so much of humiliation and pain It is because of this 
harrowing episode of military service that this patient’s history be 
comes important m this context 

During his treatment the question of course was raised of what 
had enabled him to endure all the hardship involved m his military 
service The answer was found when the precipitating factor of his 
depression had been determined About half a year before the onset 
of his depression he had suffered the first senous defeat of his bfetime 
Whereas prior to that time as far as he could remember he had been 
victorious in all matters of import to him, it had then happened that 
he was unable to achieve a cherished goal in his relationship to a 
woman to whom he had become strongly attached After a bnef but 
happy and mutually gratifying love relationship ha mistress de 
cided to get married The patient for obvious reasons did not wish 
to interpose any obstacle to her plan, but nourished the secret hope 
that she would one day return to him It was not so much a matter 
of his love continuing to be directed toward her, but of a severe injury 
to his pride and sense of importance to a person whom he had loved 
and by whom he had been loved For about half a year he was able 
to sustain the hope that perhaps what had first appeared to be defeat 
might end in victory, but gradually « became impossible for him to 
maintain that illusion and to deceive himself The woman had defi- 
nitely broken away, and there was no indication that she felt any sort 
of attachment to him 

The consequences of being confronted with defeat were disastrous 
He was completely unprepared to adjust to it It turned out that his 
philosophy was based on the assumption that any problem or difficulty 
m life could be solved bj effort The fact that complications of reality 
might be beyond solution by personal ingenuity, endeavors, and effort 
had not found any place in his outlook on life The recognition ot a 
limitation to his power threatened to destroy the basis of Im very exist 
ence It further turned out that all his past successes tod served the 
purpose of confirming his basic, operational assumption which he had 
developed under the auspices of a stem, authoritative father who had 
intimated in his preachings the close association between fulffitoent 
of duty, investment of energy, and success Actually he had learned by 
experience that he could defeat his early enemy, his father, by making 
a supreme effort to comply with the various paternal demands to the 
minutest detail Thus he stripped his father ofthepowerof repn 
manding him, which meant to him, the power of attacking him and, 
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hence, victory His father, however, did not forbear to; preset .tot to 
son would end in a catastrophe whenever he was guilty 5 { J trf 
deviation from h,s father’s expectations That 'ma B ,nary but prcd.ctea 
catastrophe was what the patient felt was approaching 
become a certainty that, in spite of all his wishing, pjanni B 
scheming, he was not going to be rewarded by real events f S 
lme with his anticipations The patient became aware that 
reaction would have set m forty years earlier if he had not sue 
m obtaining the commission for which he was striving Only e 
of the very senous psychopathology underlying all his efforts o 
quer reality was he able to withstand the extreme strain put on 
during his military serncc Without the need for confirmation o 
magic theories he certainly would have lost patience with the *°° 1 
pettiness of a biased and prejudiced group to which he did not e 
the slightest personal attachment or loyalty Yet all his subsequen 
successes — and they were considerable — followed the identical pattc 

It must be said that an early failure of his philosophy, let us say on the 
occasion of his military endeavors, would have been of advantage to * 
subject It would have forced him to face an issue which inevitably wou 
come up one day No other case, I believe, could demonstrate so impressive y 
the utter fallacy of Alexander’s and French’s (1946) application of the adage 
“Nothing succeeds like success’ to psychotherapy or psychoanalysis ta 1 
success brought this patient closer to doom, and the first step of wholesome 
reorientation would have been for him to permit himself to suffer defeat 
On the other hand, his career illustrates impressively how psychopatho 
ogy may lead to the attainment of socially constructive and desirable goals, 
even over long periods of time No sincere and faithful service to an ideal, 
no wholesome integration of reality, could have led a man to greater effort 
than this patient invested m all his dealings with reality The magic mech 
anisms constituted a firm tie to anything of import in his personal, volitional 
field No wonder that under such circumstances he was often capable of 
bending reality to conform with his goals It must be concluded from the 
patient s episode of depression that success on the level of social reality must 
be divorced from any conceptual relationship to mental health, a statement 
which certainly cannot be reversed Hence, the fact that a soldier or officer 
was successful in the army was not per se an mdex of his status in terms of 
mental health Likewise, failure for neuropsychiatnc reasons in connection 
with military service should not necessarily have been correlated with psy* 
chopathology, 21 but may in individual instances have indicated an improve 
”N Lionel Blitzsten emphasized m his seminars the necessity of a program of 
indoctrination to bring to public attention that the mere fact of a soldier’s having 
Deen returned home because of a neuropsychiatnc diagnosis did not permit any con 
a us ions regarding the seventy of the disorder from which he may have been suffering 
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mentor the initiation of a comtructne step forward Therefore I believe that 
broad conclusions as to the national mental health, which were drawn from 
the N-P rate of soldiers, were premature and should have awaited thorough- 
going preparatory investigations In this context it may be mentioned that 
according to a statistical examination a significant proportion of soldiers who 
had been discharged from the Army for N*P reasons, went to work after their 
discharge although they had not been employed prior to their induction 
(Brill, Tate, and Mennmger, 1945) 


The second patient in this group deserves attention from various 
viewpoints He was twenty-seven years old when he sought continua- 
tion of his psychoanalysis, which had been started in a sanitarium 
About half a year previously, he had shown marked, generalized anx 
lety without definite content He had threatened suicide, but did not 
show any serious intention of carrying it out He was wrongly diag 
nosed as suffering from schizophrenia, and sixteen metrazol shod, 
treatments were instituted His symptoms did not subside, and he was 
then treated in a sanitarium by psychoanalysis He became quite en 
thusiastic about that treatment and recovered at least to such an ex 
tent that continuation of treatment outside of the hospital could be 
recommended 

His history revealed that he had suffered from a severe emotional 
disorder for many years He had been unable to accept authority from 
his childhood on He had had the greatest difficulty at school , he had 
failed in mathematics and bad not been able to graduate from high 
school He had stolen and associated with a “bad ’ crowd Later he 
drank and gambled and lacked the ability to concentrate on work He 
was overwhelmed by sporadic attacks of anxiety and feelings of severe 
discomfiture He had no confidence in himself He attached himself to 
those he considered stronger than himself, oscillating between the 


stronger in virtue and the stronger in vice 

He was the middle of three brothers The older and the younger 
were successful at school and in their occupations The older brother 
served as a substitute for a father ideal There was marked unhkcncss 
between the parents The mother was a sophisticated, refined am 
bttious, and compulsive person, of Anglo-Saxon extraction, the father 
was a negligent, happy go- lucky, and unsophisticated Irishman who 
was a chronic alcoholic of moderate degree The older brother was 
idealized by the patient and became his mainstay in threatening reality 
situations The family was economically close to the upper border of 
the middle class, the father earning a steady income as a salesman 
The dynamic background of the patients disorder never became 
clear, although he was quite eager to conform to the requirements ot 
psychoanalytic therapy He never missed an appointment and was 
ready to report his trams of thought Yet he was repetitive into* idea 
tion, blunt and obtuse in his emouonal responses In view ot the large 
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proportion of delinquent ymplomatology ml h« h» l oryw> P ( 
was made to break through what appeared to be a detoi« aim R 
character symptoms, jet the emotional obtmeness *dnot| p ^ 

became evident to me that he had no chance of rccovciy °y jf; 
analysis I surmised that the impediment met *” gmee Jie 

was a personahty change due to repeated shock treatments 
patient repeatedly stated that his ‘psychoanalytic tr t 

only hope which kept him going, the treatment was contused “} ! ^ 
of the slim chance of its ever resulting in a clinical success. 
acme therapeutic steps besides reassurance and superfiord app^ h 
ment of anxiety occurred during the course of his treatment, 
lasted about half a year The one concerned his insight that ne 
not a manifest homosexual, which he violently feared to be, 
second referred to conclusive evidence that he went into a P 
whenever reality took a turn which brought him close to the 
non of any of his daydreams His favored daydream over many) 
had been to be a famous pilot, and to bask m pubbe attention 
fame One day the patient declared without specific provocation 
he would volunteer for the Air Force No objection to that plan '' 
raised by the therapist, although he was convinced that in view oi 
patient’s past history and his repeated flunking m mathematics he was 
bound to fail m the course of his training, if, indeed, he was ever a 
cepted at all by the Air Force as a candidate Subsequent events, how- 
ever, blatantly disproved that conviction 

It may be of general interest to record that already during the 
premiUtary period this patient showed all but one of the nine signs 
which Billings et al ( 1943) thought pathognomonic and differential 
mg the probable misfit from his counterpart. These are, according to 
Billings’s statistics (1) hypochondriasis, (2) excessive general 
mg, (3) irregular work record, (4) underactivity , (5) disturbed 
sexual development, (6) difficulty m making friends, (7) mo or 
more morbid fears, (8) lack of definite ambition, (9) voluntary en 
listment This patient likewise would have ranked at the low end of 
Whitehom’s personahty scale (1946) Whitehom suggested not to 
forget in the evaluation of soldiers that neurotic symptoms may be 
counterbalanced by assets. Therefore the soldier’s personality must be 
gauged as to (1) tolerance or capacity for enduring frustration, ten 
sion, or anxiety, (2) neurotic and immature attitudes, (3) enthu- 
siasms, loyalties, group identifications, and morale vs resentments and 
aversions, (4) mental capacity, intelligence, special knowledge and 
skills. Although this patient was low m the assets enumerated by 
Whitehom but high m the negative factors, he went through training 
without failing one single examination. He earned his wings He func- 
tioned excellently throughout the war except for a short lasting epi 
sode of unbalance of the eye muscles which kept him from flying for a 
few weeks (cf Harrington, 1947) His assignments were by no means 
easy, although he was never engaged in combat. He lived under un- 
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favorable conditions at isolated places and had to bear the full impact 
ot material and psychological hazards to which pilots were exposed 
As time went on personnel dropped out to his nght and left because 
they could not withstand the temfic strain, but he went on outwardly 
unperturbed and to the satisfaction of his superiors except for the one 
aforementioned episode 

The fetters he sent home and what he reported later were in marked 
contradiction to the stoLdness of his outward demeanor Behind the 
mask of composure and devotion to duty, he fell from one depression 
into another , one crisis followed the other Oddly enough he had not 
eten grasped the mathematics he svas taught in the training school 
He claimed in his fetters that he learned it by rote and applied jt 
mechanically in test examinations He informed me that he fell ter 
nfied during flights because he labored under the compulsion to do 
the very opposite of what he should do in new of what the instru 
ments on the panel board indicated Such obsessions gripped him 
when he cruised alone through the vastness of space Yet it turned 
out that he did not feel alone in such circumstances He felt m con 
tact with me It was unclear whether tbs feeling amounted to a 
delusion that I extended protective power over him On the other 
hand he was preoccupied during flight in a competitive struggle with 
God Flying became a kind of gamble of whether he could be stronger 
than God, or a sort of test whether God would help bun 

In spite of the great success he had acbeved dunng his service 
his behavior and complaints after his return to civilian life proved 
that no change for the better had taken place with respect to hu 
personality structure if such proof were necessary m view of what 
he had reported dunng the years he spent with the Air Force 

As far as I can see there were two factors responsible for the astounding 
performance he was capable of One, I believe must be credited to the shock 
treatment he had received I feel certain that that treatment had facilitated 
his functioning as an automaton I doubt very much that he would have been 
able to learn extensive and complicated mathematical operauons by rote 
and to apply them mechanically, had not that individual factor of rebellion 
and demand to understand wh 3 t one is doing been burned out by the shock 
treatment If a person refuses to act on a mechanical level and therefore 
fails, it is not necessarily the index of a deficit On the other hand 1/ a person 
submits to the necessity of so acting and therefore succeeds it u not neces- 
sarily an index of an asset It might be our sanity,’ our good sense, our 
feeling of status as human beings which would prevent the vast majority 
of us from matching this patient’s military accomplishments. 

The other factor which perhaps underlay his militaiy success 1 may bare 
been a contribution of die psychoanalytic treatment, name > a vm m**n 
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experience the reaction of a cherished da, dream Being a pilot «” “ 
fantasy he had nurtured and advanced over many years. 1 f . 
the meaning of that fantasy and its unconscious root. There is no o 
the great emotional meaning and the imagery surrounding a pilot was 
innately connected with his survival as a member of the Air Force 
certain that this patient would have failed in any other branch of c , 
services He would never have been able to go through infantry tnunin 
successfully . 14 It was probably the coincidence of fantasy and reality, 
ultimate enjoyment and usufruct of a hidden and continuously flowing source 
of energy, which attached him for the first time in his life to something e 
was doing in reality and which made him stubbornly cling to it despite e 


displeasure and anguish it created. 

I may however, be overrating the effect of my repeated demonstration to 
him that panic was aroused in him by the imminent realization of da> 
dreams It is probable, as mentioned before, that m the course of shoe 
treatment his ego lost some of its capacity to evolve a feeling of guilt when 
enjoying the gratification of an unconscious and forbidden desire He probab y 
served his unconscious in automatonhke fashion as he was wont to do in his 


contact with demands put on him by external reality. The seemingly strong 
emotional reactions he reported home in his letters and the delusionhke 
fantasies he produced regarding me do not necessarily contradict such a 
view His complaints at least were monotonous repetitions of what, over many 
years, he had claimed his emotional crises to be, but the undoubtedly new 
element was that he did not follow up the crises by corresponding actions 
and therefore acted in accordance with the requirements of reality. 

Summarizing, it may be said that this patient was able to carry out a 
difficult and responsible assignment over many years {except for a short 


Similar observauons were made by others Anderson (1947) studied the par- 
ticular combination of psychopathology and successful flying He wntes “The war 
produced many competent flyers who actively disliked flying almost from their first 
experience but were deterred from renouncing it In many the pseudo-love of fly- 
. °/ “ “V^hty to obtain officer’s training elsewhere” Flying served as a 

I" madequacies and as an outlet for aggression “ many individuals 
personalities have made creditable records in com- 
He further found Arm S had a special fascination for persons with 

reS^T , Connectl °? , wth dieir desire to detach themselves Anderson also 

ms tab ill ty and psychiatric duorder per se did not militate 
against esen great success in combat flying 

various mill tar? * ome beginning of a comparative psychiatry of the 
forces woultTkavr i? * ec ^ onso ^ e (1946) A comparative psychiatry of the armed 
lems As far as ran * ?*** contribution to the solution of many military prob- 
a tendency «mr^ 5* £ Cn from tte done m that field there seems to have been 

lh “ »' rf'.fTr-l ° W ” Pa,, '”“ Er “’" 
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penod of what probably was a neurone 

because his , eve, of e - ^"es to which he had 

and automatonbke one J” d “ ' J had nc ,unshed over many years 
been assigned coincided ** ac h,e«d his success by an overflow 

Whereas the first patient o military duties, this 

of magic interest and. unpulses nA wta rf ml!ltaiy st and- 
patient became capable of “ b shocl treatment lowered the 

£• because a personality beca me less meanmgfu, to 

interest he took in the world at Urse m m 

him and therefore aroused less rebel d although „ see mingly involves 

The situation encountered m Uu ^ of central problems of 
a purely medical question, really touches 

our time , , .-eatmenO endows a patient with the 

Here a medical procedure (sh aaen , E e, at the price of losing the 

capacity to perform on a leve „ (1940), in writing about the 

individual facets of his Where sundry procedures, to 

modem surgical and shock treafflenu sui. the patient 

my way of thinking, P rodu “ B something to die eflect that 

capacity for being human schisophrenic” (P 73 > n 

,t „ beiter to be a con.ented unbecde dmn Jemc.ly Oidy an rndu- 

The problem could not be s“«ed ™re^P ? unR e fte orthodox 

SrxssSsSi&vZ&x 

to react to his individual, rnt modem man, namely, c 

quite possibly 'management of certain ^^Lmble, 

structure dependable eduction of the human pe performance 

„ die quesnon whether to red*u ^ lbc pawn. 
permissible, or soomlly The edncal qu^on whi* ^ ^ * 

of socially highly esteemed m a later context, B to bIol 

dus problem wiU be fur b om ms efficient in P"* cpedience, 

remarked only that °"e ° b , llt y, to Snslella 

„U, individuality, to scar o^an m dnregartl 

and to act m accordance with 

non within the mtemal microc 
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The third and last patient certainly was the 
fortunately, reasons of discretion prevent me from submitting 
history in as detailed form as it deserves , , t was 

This subject, who never was treated by me but with wh 
well acquainted, started out m life in a way which permitted the 
prognosis He lived on an extremely low performance level p P 
adolescence He did not wash himself, did not comply wth imiumal 
demands of the parental home, did not want to eat, was unable tog 
to school, had innumerable compulsions and transitory parano > 

suffered from facial tics, and had some moderately severe speecn im- 
pediments Needless to say, the entire clinical picture was hiiea om 
with intense anxiety He was barely accessible to any educatory 
fluence and his way of growing up was reminiscent of that of a 
animal. Fortunately for him, his parents’ wealth permitted the app 
cation of the arsenal of modem psychiatry — which at that time, ag 
fortunately, had not yet been ennched by lobotomy and the vario 
techniques of shock treatment — including intensive psychoanalysis 
over many years special teachers, expert supervision during his lree 
time, and compliance with any advice the treating physician migu 
give, m so far as it involved things materially acquirable 

The patients condition improved after three to four years o 
treatment to such an extent that he could be sent to a private school, 
which he attended with moderate success His social relationships im 
proved markedly He established friendships, kept himself presentable, 
developed a variety of mental interests, and took m general a vastly 
friendlier and more constructive attitude toward his environment His 
fears became allayed so much that he could eat hearty meals and he 
gamed considerable weight 

Yet, in spite of this marked clinical success, the factor of artifi- 
ciality could not be overlooked He was not really independent, and 
there was no indication that anything was growing m him which 
ultimately might result in self reliance and self assertiveness ^Vhat 
was really happening was that he incessantly took from his parents, 
although he used it in a more constructive way than before Whereas 
everything that had been invested in him before his clinical recovery 
had started was spoiled, destroyed, or sullied, he now continued to let 
things flow through his confines, but returned them m a more present- 
able way However, there was no indication of any point of crystal- 
lization around which attitudes might dev elop that would enable him to 
exist without that continuous flow of things He had developed, so to 
speak, from an ugly parasite into one that was more aesthetically 
p easing and no longer repulsive, but his existence continued to be 
essentially parasitic 

t( ? I* >v ‘ cr °f Hider forced the patient to reorganize his 
. ' j c to ^'e his native country and establish an exist 
. " dhoul “V Parental help He went through the tnbula- 

w-nrVr^t ad J astmcnt penod with what must be called heroism He 

er the most unfavorable conditions, doing heavy labor 
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of intenor from one organization overseas an d ]0ine d an m 

te good humor '.J'Tcomta, Fate^dinot spare him opportunities to 

hour-long exposure to _heavy artUlerv « . physical exhausuon 

and several dose brashes m *h death and he 

nor the constant threat of close to di. 

went through weeks of acute pen , h encouragement from 

organization and panic and , he S°* 

others, without apparent F? d “ c “°”° After his separation 

He had got married before „ and contmued to behave 

from the Army he co ntact with him there were no direct 

in a well adjusted way In social contort ( jporadlc 11CS and 

visible signs of any outstanding, 15 'scarcely possible to grasp by 

an occasional speech , PMnp lete asociality and animallite 

empathy tliat his early eondino psychopathology, and his en 
behavior, destructiveness and cstrem ph) „ cal want md 

durance of and resistance to s late s pertaining to the same 

exhaustion barely twenty years lal ^ 6cnt B a real challenge to a 

individual The development ot mis pau 
clinical psychiatrist 

There was evidence that his “d^vlmed agsunst 

recovery The persistence of t,cs an * ^ o{ neurone 

any such assumption Tics are ““ cannot be mtegmted Then 

seic as vents of energy which « being » ■"«“ ° f k “^ S S 
great value consists m most * , actual detriment to intended 

^chic apparatus free of surplus —BT -»£ or evo ke ndicule, but to 
performances They may cause number of instances, 

who suffer from them ^ ““^Jasure and deficient perform^ 
called upon to pay the hi„h P pauent's adequate !»l 

which most neurones rf^exnnng u«, Jtogh 

ances must not be overrated 1 Iinoac t was minimal The tic g c 

of the symptom m to 1 ' ',f n t°^ed But suite it is known that^ ej^ ^ 
have gone unnoticed by . thotogy ,s always vety o> - e val- 

in 

he -Idle day in the 

no md, cation of his commg to this 
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future become the present of *e D-d ^ 

power as to create a worldwide associaUon of naUon ( reauen tly in his 

the world s evil under his leadership Thu fantasy a PP <^ S Abrah® 
conversation and was precipitated by acquaintance wid, *' ir ' "^^.ch 
Luicoln He was incapable of grasping the irrationality of that him 

evidently was a sequence to the flow of paranoid imagery P°ss ^ 

in early years Hence, quite possibly the catastrophe which e c ^ ,, 
family in their native country may hate had a gratifying e > 
brought him suddenly mto that country from which he expectea sa 
In addition, his fear and hatred of the Nazis must be considered 
Nazis, representing to those whom they persecuted the archaic resu 
of the deepest childhood fears and the revivification of the most acc 
nightmares of earliest years, actually gave to many of their victims an °PP° 
turuty to invest their paranoid trends The opportunity is tempting to 
mto a comparison of the type in which the Nazis precipitated c in1 ^ ^ 
manifest paranoid ideas with the type in which they helped to get n 
such ideas by offering a realistic configuration to which the previo 
imaginary productions could be displaced. 

As a hypochondriac may feel relieved upon eventually obtaining a p) 
ical diagnosis, so a strongly paranoid person may feel greatly alleviat 
at last he meets m actual form and realistic shape the ogre of his m anc> 
which had surrounded him everywhere and always elusivel) up to the time 
a real persecutor made his appearance 25 Furthermore, the fear of the rea^ 
persecutor is shared by others, and the paranoid, who had had to bear 
fears m isolation without a companion, suddenly finds himself in good corn 
pany What was ill-defined and unlimited becomes a configuration vvhi 
can be dealt with by means effective m reality, such as flight I should stn 
mise that it resulted in a feeling of triumph for the patient when he escaped 
from Hitler and reached this country To be sure, he had applied a variety 
of defense mechanisms before in order to escape his fears But this time when 
he escaped he really left his persecutor behind, he knew where the enemy 
was and could turn his hatred against a real object. Hence, his * extra them 
peutic" recovery probably set in during that first episode when he defeated 
his enemy by successful flight 

problem of the spontaneous disappearance of delusions see Robbing 
U937J In a comprehensive context Hartmann (1939b) has discussed the theoretical 
aspect o regressive phenomena which occur m the service of adaptation to reality 
e turning toward reality can also mean protection from fantastic fears, it ®*? 

ovc roommg anxiety' (p 42 my own translation) Kns (1941) 
al danger is on the average, faced better than vague apprehension, the 
an ic or imaginary elements of anxiety are deflated by the impact of the concrete 
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I, ,s quite possible tat fear of reality never ean read, tat dej«of 
u „er pain and distress which ts -»- £ — he 

fairly unneurotic. The neurotic know si . „ „ nx , etv furthermore, this new 
he has spent plenty of time and effort in a a i * JY > neurouc 

anxiety of real danger docs not reach excruciatmg^pea ^ ^ 

anxiety over imaginary dangers The corap. respect The sudden up- 

handicapped if compared 1 wit t t I e ^ ^ ^ finds hra unprep ared 

surge of great quantities of anxiety tlc whose reality anxiety 

deal with This is no. the eas coursB , abort under 

taps the sources of neurotic anxiety ^ man was m a favor 

severe liandicaps But I can very we He {aced in com bat a realistic 

able position m fighting agai hatred At the same time he was 

enemy toward whom he felt a “™ e whlch undertook reality steps to ex 
a member of a powerful organuau h ^ hideous enemy once 

terminate the reahty enemy-ogre returned and not the enemy, 

^ h^uld^ble^nce and U utterly whatever had 

outbreaks of severe aggression beyon of suffenng 
bun to act out marked **^““? *£ totality of army service, « 
feelings of gull. Comba>, a punctured empyema spurts - 

one great process of catharsis destruction, and hatred 

the w hole pus, so did he spur, out jra, d ^ h , return to ewtan 

It was extremely mterestmg to . 1 , a those he had held 

Ufe, develop agams. the learned ,o relec. teal.ty ">™” 

against the Nsrns It seemed tat h ^ he appbed the c 

m accord ance with d ^ Mn , rora "L t a 

arguments and did not* V ,„ VE rei.emt.om de t0 „ard 

besides some exaggerations ano x . parasitic am“»= 

short while the danger ta « b e|Iort ra estabhsh 

the Veterans AdmimsnaUon but,*^ ^ such a miAney ^ 

supporting position ° nc “ had reheved him of corm e^ 

seemed tat the war expe h a ]] that without harm which 

the basis ■ HI wasabletogettaou^ ^ feeIing of omnipotence 
happen to me” The or ea 0 f existence salutary 

must have been present m nr .*** f rf omnipote „ce had a mor 
It seemed that the real expene 
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effect on him at least temporarily, than the imaginary Does 
Alexander s motto Nothing succeeds like success ? It doe. to a tew 
extent, if magic solutions can be accepted as sal.d No doubt, ther ery 
many pauents svho can beep their csen severe psychopathology m > 
if their egos arc engrossed by extensive narcissistic gratifications ns P 
had an opportunity to cxpcncnce gratifications which man in gen 
rarely privileged to enjoy The combination of historical and persona a 
led him to svitness the destruction of an extremely hated enemy sv 1 ^ 

become the representative of archaic and despicable images Genera )> 
conflict must be brought to naught by internal changes , in his instance, ^ 
was permitted to bring the conflict tcmporanly to an end bv experiences ^ 
reality How long that solution brought about by a massive projection ' ^ 
last cannot be said It certainly was not a «olution on the level of a c ^ 
ego change, but a grandiose wish fulfillment which granted temporary 
Again, it was by a historical coincidence that the wish fulfillment cou 
accepted without the feelings of guilt which regularly set in when wis 
Ailments are attempted on a fantasy basis Reality provided him wit 1 an 
enemy whose evilness was greater than his own unconscious destructiveness > 
for this reason a carte blanche was granted him by his own superego ^ 
historical coincidence provided him with a situation in which a feeling 0 
guilt would have been aroused rather by his not killing than by killing 

This comment should not be taken as depreciating the great contribution 
of the preceding psychoanalytic treatment Initially the patient was in 3 
condition m which no external event could have precipitated any kind o 
adjustment Psychoanalysis substituted readability for rigid fixity But the 
great question in every psychotherapy is whether the final solution "all bs 
on a reakty level or will take place on a fantastic imaginary level The en 
product may in both instances be very similar, or even the same in terms 0 
appearance — the surface a patient will show to the community or even to 
his closest companions Nevertheless, from the viewpoint of a true psy chology 
the two solutions are as different as day and night No doubt, the patient’s 
ego was stronger than ever after he had gone through army service and com 
bat But I am inclined to agree with Waelder (1934) that this kind of ego 
strength is a pseudo strength Perhaps there are patients for whom the only 
solution is to be found in the development of that pseudo strength 

Another indication of his change in attitude toward reality may be seen 
m his temporary pursuit of writing short stones The plots of these stones 
w-ere good, that is to say, they followed a course of adion which was acces- 
e t0 y by others and lacked the bizarreness which was so typical of 

' earber Productions of his imagination But the plots showed a direct and 
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sary for artistic production They still lingered on the dream Y™V 
"It was noteworthy that h,s manage 
h P " £ r fct ,,gra of conte ‘ 

the psychopathology that can be > fitted y depended in this instance 
longed combat actmty, under certain mtense hatred and 

entire coincidence of real,* “f ““““ '^diout feelrng of guilt 
destructiveness which could no V dl jfcj army situation and 

but also yielded gratificauon of supcreg Be! which endowed 

combat became the stage for a senes of oathatu P 

die ego with a nch fund of pseudo streng® a reacU( ,n observed l u> 

In this context it may be <* ^ Moore , ,914) When 

neuropsychiatnc battle casualties (S« » d return to the islands 

they we e ashed how soon they «*&*"*££ never be able to renin, 
fo/combat, 72 per cent “7“t t a^ n,au,ly from anxiety stat« 
They were ’suffenng, nccordn* to the au _ ^ ^ lt m y [sc symp- 
Twenty per cent answered, eb " patients suffenng flt>n ' 

tom] didn’t bother me too ™f <"" were ready to return almost 
tena ) Eight per cent, however, said tney 

all were or had been psychotic ' rf how extraordinarily far th™ 

These three pauents, then, are particular reality P 

bemgs can go in deahng with ^.ted because . 

even when they seem most exagg taredly^ ^ ^ 

for coping with the f r ° b b e , eame d about what it may «1 „ bng ed 
perhaps, something can b ' ‘ t to die duoiganmng unpaet P ^ 

an emergency, in rendering cannot, because of shortness s !t 

combat expenence soldiers w , structural persona ty 5 b h 

pared for warfare by effecting adequa maglc , , techniqu'j 1 ” 

Luld, it seems, be > ° ^Thohas seenung.y recovered by he P; 

can be learned only from the ^ ^ important enough 

drought he had found a significant 

Needles (1945a), who at the 
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difference between military ncuropqchuitnc ca*‘ alllcs a , dlffcr 

trol cases, later revised his opinion and wrote There is n 
ence between the early breakdowns and the soldier with a ) 

survival period" This was his conclusion alter examining neurotic so 
whose time of combat equaled or exceeded that of the so-ca ^ 

soldiers Seven case histones were bnefly outlined by him As far ^ 

seen there was a great variety of clinical pictures among nis su jee 
of them may be roughly characterized by the following cate vvv °^, . 
soldier who simulated health, the soldier who would have accepte 
a redemption from his neurotic suffering, the soldier who foun u 1 . 

in obedience, the soldier who was dmen by the desire of revenge 
brother’s death, the soldier who was kept going by alcohol 


Some of the syndromes described by Needles can be found among 


the las 1 


ouutc ui uic ayiiuiuiins uouwoi — - t tO 

three cases I have presented, but his material was richer and more 
permit general conclusions than mine Nevertheless, T would raise ou 
regarding his thesis of the absence of essential differences between t c, so ^ 
speak, unsuccessful neurotic and successful neurotic soldier While it is corn: 
to stress those psychological factors which are common to cv cn highly i cr 
ent behavior patterns, at the same tune the differences must also be ascc^ 
tamed, if psychological research is not to come to a standstill To be sure, 
great merit of Needles’s paper in demonstrating the stupendous neuro^ 
existing in successful combat soldiers must not be belittled Still, even m 
light of his findings, which were particularly surprising and scarcely antic* 
pated by anyone, I must admit that my last two cases strike me as extreme y 
amazing Their psychopathology has been only most cursorily presented an^ 
therefore the reader may not share this impression Yet it must be repea 
that the war performance of both soldiers was unexpected in the extreme) 
and if anyone had dared to predict it, he would have met no acceptance in any 
quarter This paradox — of unusually severe psychopathology ensuing 10 
stamina seemingly greater than in many of those who unquestionably were 
healthier — may become even more puzzling if it is suggested that Needles s 
and Whitehom’s conclusions which seem to be in agreement are highly 
quesUonable Both of them have the idea of neurotic symptoms being coun 
terbalanced by assets This idea probably is patterned after some biological 
findings It is a matter of actual observation that an organism may coinpen 
sate for a deficiency in one structure by the hypertrophy of another The 
final result may then be a function identical with that of an uninjured 
organism, or, under favorable conditions, the compensatory mechanism may 
outbalance the deficit and even lead to greater achievements than the or- 
ganism would have been capable without the previous deficit Acquired 
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immunity is an example which may fall into this category If this analogy 
were really applicable to the ps>cho!ogica! situation here encountered, the 
efficiency in spite of psychopathology would lose its surprising quality But 
in reality the situation was quite different It was the psychopathology per 
se that made it possible for these soldiers to bear up under the reality stress 
This can be seen m Needles’s Case No 2, who felt so miserable and tor 
hired by obsessional thinking that he became suicidal and was unaware of 
fear during combat It would be wrong to say that it was in spite of his 
psychopathology that he was able to go through combat It is far more 
correct to say that it was because of his obsessional thinking that he remained 
free of fear To be sure, it would be wrong to conclude that obsessional 
thinking predisposes toward fearlessness in combat, but in these selected 
interviews it seems so Certainly in my reported senes of three sick soldiers 
there must hate been unusual combinations of psychopathological features 
which led to success But the unusual combination lay not outside of their 
psychopathology, but in it 

In the first case the necessity of proving omnipotence by effort was 
simultaneously one of the most important symptoms and the tool with which 
he mastered reality, m the second, the automatonbkc surrender to one sector 
of reality and the loss or individual reactabihty were the crux of his psycho* 
pathology and the prerequisite of efficient action, in the third, the displace- 
ment of paranoid symptoms onto the Nazis was the end result of a paranoid 
disorder and the driving force of relentless striving toward the destruction of 
the enemy 

The stringent conclusion from this state of affairs is that psychopathology 
and efficiency, disorder and achievement, do not exclude each other In 
terms of emotional, biased thinking, psychopathology is bad and efficiency is 
norma] and good and therefore we are constrained to assume that they 
exclude each other If we see a very sick person engaged in a brilliant per 
fonnance, we are impelled to assume counterpoises, compensations, and 
what not, because the idea that something that makes us feel bad could 
produce something that makes us feel good is contradictory to our magical 
thinking But this way of thinking led to attributing therapeutic value to 
jrondrno .shock ibrn^py The patient worked again after the assault on his 
central nervous system whether by knife dreg, or electricity, and therefore 
the therapy must have been good Yet this way of thinking does not strike 
me as more correct than the conviction that the burning of heretics is good 
because it increases the percentage of true believers 

In summary, I wish to state that psychopathology may lead to perform 
ance constructive in terms of society's needs Psychopathology however, is 
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Uways essenUaUy detnreenu. » ten., of the interna. — 

« a category whtch is meaningful predominantly in «*“*> “,“ statement 0 f 
relationship to his external world In view of F reud ( ) nomal 

‘the underlying identity, subsisting between pathological a d 

processed (p 198),- I tentatively conclude from the castsof *•»» 
soldiers who were eminent in their military P e ^ on ™“ is a balanced 
mastery of reality, in short what present society calls normally, 
mixture of the foUowmg three factors the urge to prove one , ommpo^ ^ 

at all costs, the surrender with or without inner struggle 0 ^ 

the moment or the future, enforced by the blotting out of mdividuallty,^ ^ 
the projection of a fear mto a sector of reality which becomes g ^ ^ 

aggressive impulse without the superego’s raising a feeling o gui ^ 

seem to be the three features of psychopathology which are engage ^ 
personality’s successful dealing with reality The feeling of omnipo en > ^ 
this instance, is based on a superficial and temporary fusion o e ^ 
systems (Angel 1934) The ego gratifies the id by offering lts ^ 
exclusively lovable object. The superego in its persistent endeavor o 
its rule dogmatically, that is to say, its demand to be uncompro 
omnipotent is drained toward external reality By surrendering to rca ^ 
the ego enjoys masochistic pleasure and the superego is pacified by su mi ^ 
ting to the displeasure of reality By attaching a paranoid projection to 
sector of reality the id is drained of aggression and the superego is placa e 


by rationalization 

Thus it can be seen that each of the three sets of adaptive mech 
is supported to a certain extent by each province of the personality 
three sets however seem to be mutually exclusive the ego feels omnipo* 
tent, surrenders to reality and transforms reality according to the id s ' 
However, the ego where it is unconscious permits itself to be as contra 
dictory as the id is commonly observed to be The rational part that comp 
with logic and bows to consistency is actually very small That area is 
rounded by primitive and archaic adaptations They may easdy be thrown 
out of balance If any one of them arouses feelings of guilt or anxiety, then 
successful bearing on reality becomes disturbed Yet the feeling of omnipo* 

"In Orman the passage reads as follows die mnere Identitat zwischen den 

pathologisehen tind den sogenannten normal en Vorgangen , meaning the intnrui 
ident ty of patholog cal and so-called normal processes 

"Cf Nunberg (1937) The unpuls on of the super-ego for dominating the eg® 
Us need for power is displaced onto the ego which now becomes capable of rna 
a belter adjustment to the insi nctual world as well as to the external world * n 
Sympos um (1937) many references will be found to the effect of therapy on the P 6 * 
sonai ty and hence only md rectly to the psychological condition under which 
person functions adequately 
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trace B prone to pacify anxiety, the paranoid projection to tarn aggression 
and the surrender to reahty to eliminate feelings of g«* The 

**e be observed in the religious enumerated does not continue 

pathology it may lead when one of the ,,, working together 

l sene the tnherent function Vet a, long aV^ for 

continues, die person wall obtain an unmatched tool particularly 

the mastery of reality flUth ontv as William James 

I believe the following quotation tom Christian par exeel 

will be of interest in this contest He wn.es about the tm 
lence , the mystic and ascetic saint 

There is a state of mind, kno'tm to Ujromt has been dupk>« d 

which the will to assert ounehK ‘* 5 ° ^ be as nothing in the flood' 
by a willingness to ctoe »» »« what we most dreaded 

and waterspouts of God In this sta ’ ” 3 „ d the hour of our moral 
has become the habitation of °“ r ,*? '|J^ ay The time for tension in 

death ha, turned tntoour JhapW rSS" rata * g l Slot 
our soul is over, and that ol napp> . t f utU re to be anxiou 

v° lyf Mthoutramplaint ewm ^^^/HnjionT/rttr 

render and sacrifice an ; P 01 |,^ h L p ^ e ss may increase JJ 1902 
up are added in order that the nape „ „,„„ary [James, 
maker ear, and MmUm " m > 

^■ir.ias3sws= s 

wt* it exclusively, and » > ^ ^ and si 

soldier to push on but it is 
advemUes 
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(p 509, n 1) The reahration of the reality of the ^ “ n ^ t 

« the condition of the feeling of omm P 0t “^* ^ incius ,on of the , 
with it corresponds to the surrender, and further. 


of ideal being corresponds to the paranoid delm patients 

This coincidence of three pathological ” lar onerous 

who were enabled by then psychopathology to conque p ^ 

reality situation, with three basic psychological tt*. M = 
must accordmg to James fulfill m order to extend .t o grea 
tional efficiency-may increase the credibility of my the* mech 

Tn die last three subjects of my senes die mechanisms «se^^ ^ 
amsms were observed in isolated working* n y fhereforei 

first pauent was lacking in the ability of surrendering o r the 

he could not accept a frustration The second patient was lachuig 
aspiration toward fulfilled omnipotence He could functmn de . 

pressed itself on him and forced him into certain activities * bis t0 

pendent on the accidental combinations of reality Moreover, 
surrender was limited to a few situations which corresponded Jl ^ 
Outside of that comparatively narrow sector his capacity for surre 
blocked and he had to resort to flight or other mechanisms of jn 

In the third instance adequate functioning was limited to a 5 ■ 
which an aggressive paranoid idea could be invested As in the seeo ^ 
the patient was dependent on particular combinations of reality ^ 

Furthermore the weakest spot m his adaptive setup lay m his neces *^ m 

draining duect aggression into that sector of reality which he engu ^ 

his paranoidlike way, in order to maintain a constructive contact ^ 

reality had taken a turn in which the paranoid dram had become 
for example, a permanent defeat m battle, a manifest psychosis or at ^ 
a manifest regression to his former level would have necessarily ensu ^ 
surrender to reality or a feeling of omnipotence aroused by effort wras 
available to him. 

A general weakness to be observed in all three patients was the low 
of internalization of the adaptive mechanisms* 0 The first patient vvou 
have been more secure if the feeling of omnipotence had not depended on a 
reality success but on the realization of an internal value, the second patient 
needed a specific sector of external reality or an external force to which to 
surrender, but the surrender to an inner frame of reference would have 

"That u to tay their adaptation depended mainly on a iingle mechanum- 
wit '- 1 land *tg the preponderance of tingle mechanism* m each of them traces o 
oth«jr m-ehan tn w-re also chvrvable 

** Foe th' great importance of internalization to adjustment tee Hartmann { * 
part cularly pp 57*59) 
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broadened the opemUonal basis of the mechamsm > n .he 

mechanisms reach perfecuon Th y P S constantly triumphant 

,s no surprise, no MM Potion Tins 

Facing death, the martyr does no ^ ^. pr , r » ,s caused by the superego s 
becomes possible when the fastaS I of ^ornmpo^ of , he eg0 leads to 

victory over the ego, as happen delusional projection of value 

submission to the superego an w ba]ance j cooperation of all three 

systems engulfs the whole of realuy lmEa , reallty i, m „st be assumed 
adaptauons will rarely be encoun ered construcUre contact with 

that the majority of P»P le m11 F ^ em ore, the adaptation will 

reality by reliance on one or two of mem pathologreal-a. in 

not be as extreme, exclusive, and ngi ^ o( ag ht ‘ normal' soldiers 
the clinical material presented here In i* « C0U W be dimly ob 

initially discussed, die same kind o P^^atly ^ reduced by then 
served However, the value of ,„ tc mew ts to be con 

particular incompleteness— even t t0 the unconscious part 

sidered incomplete in a discussion tha I* m atenal obtamed in the 

the ego — and the least that can be said is that the 

interviews does not disprove my thesis tht term normality 1 

It is worth while to revtew bneOy m wteh *. concept » 

takes in Freuds work The two i methodological and sec 

used may be roughly dislurguuhed ^ M , h e dream* 

chnical Freud (1917) >P» ks °'™"" ^LclX The concept of 

narassistic mental disorders, or gn jnvesugate by its contras 

sty, here, serves as an operational " d “ uc k or measure o cbm»l 

psychopathologtcal phenomena, “ ^ when Freud (191 ) 

evaluation” This was unmistakaMy P advantlg eous >< 1S f " tad> 
We are able to leam m vanous states and phenomena' 
searches to institute comparisons „f morbid affocuons ( ^ h t 

may be conceived of as norma f or the purpose of gai 

.tabes by Freud) The concept of normal! 

(OT « be complemented by d» dm—' 

so which ha. only a .hort durahon, 
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- light on the subject matter 


into contrasting structures does not throw any 

of this study „ „ r „i v m Freud’s 

The chmcal apphcahon of the concept occurs „ f 

writings except in his comprehensive papn on the effi y „[ 

psychoanalytic therapy (Freud, 1937) The term is used in a variety 

meanings which may be briefly outlined , , , 0 rder to 

1 Descriptive meaning (normality as a subjective £ , Freu d 
characterize a patient’s feelmgs after the termination erflus ^ 


cnaravicii^c — o .... __ .* 1 

writes that the patient ‘ felt normal’ (1937, p ^ behav ior, ui 


descriptively for a subjecUve state among other data such as 
order to evaluate the effect of treatment , d the 

2 Structural meaning (absolute psychic normality) _ reu _ a u 


question whether an analysis could ever result in a condition m wh'ch ^ 
renressions had been lifted and every memory gap 


the patient’s repressions had been lifted and every 

such circumstances further therapy would not bnng forth any c ang ^ 
paUent would ha\e reached a level of absolute psychic norma 1 y 


p 320) 


3 Economic meaning (fictitious normality ego”) Freud in evaluat g 


3 economic meaning \m,uuutu u - onfi 

the difficulties encountered m the process of analysis established a sea ^ 
end of which was marked by the ego of the psychotic His ego structure 


cna oi wmen was marara uy use cgu ui use * a . a 

undergone extensive and mtensive modification of such degree as to 
psychoanalytic treatment impossible On the other end of the sea e 
would be a fictitious normality ego which follows all the necessities o 
mentj that is to say, is inexhaustible m its loyalty to the analytic process 
therefore is unlimitedly willing to bear displeasure for the sake of its recov ^ 
and thus would be apt to execute uncompromisingly the requirements 
the psychoanalytic procedure In psychoanalytic practice, egos approa m 
to a varying degree the psychotic are encountered ^ a 

4 Dynamic meaning (harmony of the ego) It is not the goal o ^ 
psychoanalytic treatment to enforce the disappearance of a drive the war □ 
off of which had resulted m the patient’s neurotic symptomatology The nv 
should be brought into the harmony of the ego, that is to say, shoul 
mastered and tamed However, if the ego is weakened the drive may see 
subsUtute gratification by means of abnormal ways (Freud, 1937, p 32 J 
Hence, this aspect would result m normality pertaining to temporary states 
of balance between ego and id, states which can be attained by the ego on y 
under particular conditions, since sleep (a normal * occurrence) would a 
ready upset this kind of equilibrium 


"Sw (1937 pp 337 and 342) where his term fiktioet Normal I ch (Ge* 

" XVI p 185) is translated as imaginary normal ego 
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5 Functional meaning (degrees of nonnahty) The 

' discerning hts patients situation correctly and reacting 
conducive to cure” (Freud, 1937, p 351) 7 oro jw n d- 

« -V be 

in? on society and particular goals, cena r Such defa 

conceit cd, such as absence of confl ' c “ ^ P , x Arbitrary from the 
tions certainly have no clinical va i 1 y f them may try to 

scientific vaetvpoint, although the one who conceives 
base them on objective data Freud indlc3t5d m which sense 

It is impressive to notice how P he mole of normahty 

he washed the term to be un ers be obtained which will 

Further, he points out each time whe c „„d,uon that is to say, 

indicate the distance from or clo5en “ ! * . Ktm . meaning of the term 

he gives the frame of reference. 0 ^,^^^^ Fllrt her, tore 

belongs whenever the term li ^ ltmta t reality of normal o 

seems to be no indication that he 6 { wtu ch are so well 

be essentially d.sorccd from die lately 

observed tn the ncmotic and the psydmue , , wsh t0 „fer 

With regard .0 die quest.™ "'“"^“dobitablycmame masters and 
to an allied topic In reading b.ogral* ms present particular 

in paying special attention to situations .^capable impression tha 

.lulls m construct achievemenU one gm tac „ ts „ achieve™* 

these pursuits — which must be fi „ a1 outcome of par,™ “y 

(Lenten gen) in contrast .0 , ces m which the conflict and 

intense inflict. The to^on h f kads 

it, solution) exhaust, itself “’^t from diose u> whseh . 

change such as a symptom are q others ca n particip ’ > 

dm rcahzation of ™ ^on to, 

the two outcomes seem to that leads in the on struc ture 

The discovery of what the different ^ ^ & ^ appreciated structu 

and painful symptom an m „ r haps it has a 

would be of great value ^ psychic stratum , pe . j easur e 

Health is a fictitious conoep 1 ^ de fenses which cause d ^P ^ 

proper place in die b “ >k ® n5eJ w h,ch fa'W *>“ y/ e need the 

or pleasure and there are .^dividual's destruc redefi 

or of die species or lead ,0 concept ft 

concept of Eld. for P*"“' J ustoncal change and prebab ) 
m„ 0 „ probably wtd, each important 
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each new developmental pha* of still stay 

concept can theoretically be defined psJhology This, however, 

in accordance with the pnnc.ples o ! * 1 ®. uR 

does not negate the need-nor perhaps, ^ ^tmue functioning 

conditions under which man has the F<= —came stimulation coming 

even when exposed to the weight o tr Vf 1 S Mty s0 to function 

from either external or internal source, While Uie 1*^ t0 

may be made the cornerstone of the concept 'even «"*. ta 

demonstrate that such functioning can, and, as , Thus this 

bought at die price of unquesUonabty severe m****"J„, „f the 
paper may be taVen as an attempt at trying out the operatic 
concept of the psychopathology of normality 
* * * 

As I reread this manuscript I asked mpelf whether l OTe 

u> the views set forth here In the analyst’s ' Tituses 

concentrates on the problem of uncovering, and re S’ ^ no 
of the disturbance of the adjusUve processes Accordingly, 1» ^ 
doubt paid less attention to the problem the paper de had to 

the end of the war At a tune when a large number of peopi ^ ^ 
face unusual demands of adjustment — and actually me . 

way or another— attention was necessarily drawn to the pro 
the acuteness of the reality situation nroblero 

The psychopathology I observed m inquiring into _this P 
might have been caused indirectly by the unusualness of the J 
demand, and the field of inquiry may therefore not have 
suitable for evolving a theory of adjustment as I thought at tna 
The pathology of the external situation, so to speak, may n 
quired m turn the activation of psychopathology in the individ 

Further, it may be objected that I have based my main mte ^ 
upon the otherwise very fruitful principles of deriving insigh , 
the normal from the study of the pathological and it may be sugg 
that this principle is to be complemented in the instance oi 
particular psychological inquiry under discussion The developme 
of ego psychology may have changed the general perspective 1° 
an example when Freud wrote his Leonardo study m 1910, be v. 
mainly interested m that part of the genius ‘which he shared wi 
all men ’ (Freud, 1925, p 119), whereas m his last historical wot e 
raised the question of what it is that makes a man great (Freud, lj J/ 
1939, pp 169 176) He did not have in mind the factor of endow 
ment in the form of skills and talents, but precisely the problem o 
"hat males the personality of a genius different from the average 
Likewise it may be asked what the differences are between the ad 
justive processes that are observable within certain syndromes an 
those that occur under internal conditions that are not pathological- 
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» M 

euuivuiui» w» , " though I retain the impres- 

I should not venture to decide a ^ p ' a f5nnative 

sion that it will one day be answ clmieal material regarding 

Howes er, 1 feel less certain tha lW " , t furlhe r resMieh 

these eight soldiers a reall) c »nvm^, ^ ^ I have 

should confirm my hunch, I ™ area I have assigned to them 

set forth are not sufficient ba fou „d within psycho 

Many more mechanisms and fae • « , r n, u uon to mental adjust 

pathology that m minutme maU them coni to Just three 
ment in the normal The : limitation «,J KtremE , y specific 

mechanisms may hayt ihw. mdmdoals had to adjust 
character of the situations to 
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A CROSS-CULTURAL STUDY 

between values and MODAL CONSULS 


MONICA BYCHOWSKI HOLMES 

I 

The Conceptual and Theoretical Framework 

Our major theoretical framework for this study will be F. Kluckhoim 
(1950) value-onentation scheme and McCord’s formulations on <» 
structure 1 Since in this study we will be investigating the re tIons v 
tween values and modal conscience, it is necessary to understand exac y 
we mean to use these concepts and the nature of their relationship t(i na ^ 
character Some students of national character have delineated the va 
or the major institutions and have then equated this configuration of cu ^ 
patterns with character; some have deduced national character > rorn ^,^ 
study of a single technique in the socialization process; and some have wn ^ 
ten as though they expect absolute uniformity among all the peop e 0 
given nation In an attempt to avoid these errors we must define as exp ^ 
itly as possible what we mean by national character and how we expect 
derive iL , 

In order for people to be able to communicate with each other they n 
not only a common language, but also a set of implicit and explicit 1 
and expectations with regard to each other, which they share in common. 
As Bateson (1948) puts it: . . some degree of uniformity of character 

structure occurs among the individuals who participate in any given set 
cultural behaviors - . (p 131). We assume, then, that if ego and al ter 
are to coexist, there must be some degree of consistency in their expectations 
and actions toward one another The random characteristics of individua 5 

Thu manuscript wi first presented m 1958 as an honors thesis in the 
me~t of Social Relations at Harvard University Grateful acknowledgment u due to 
Dr D McClelland for his direction of thu paper, to Drs F Kluckhohn 
Kiuekhchn and to Dr V/ McCord, without whose seminars and lectures this w-or* 
would not have been potslble 

’ Unpublished material presented in a seminar at Harvard University m 1957-5 
93 
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must give way to carta, f 

of a given g™P ^Tn rfuL dement, of personality among 

can assume, then, that there ar ^ they must have certain 

the people of a green „ Gnrer (',953) hat pointed oat 

expectations toward one anoth „ n ,vrprsalitv is not meant to be ap- 

“A nomiativc statement does not J m T«t. gated, it does imply 

phcable to every member of the merely “ d at a tune act 
that members of a given society - •• (p 59) 

consistently in relation to certain n ^ ^ „ dea hng with national 

Implicit in this statement of G< f”“ . btan ot frequency Because 

character, we are dealing s-ehowvndl *e prn^cn, j ^ ^ ^ 
this problem of frequency must be taien , d^ter, we propose 

been so much popular misconce^ion "“modal personality 
instead to deal with the more specie c a „ does not conform 

The concept of modal P'j*™^ , dcs enpt.ve statement about a 

,0 any one concrete poison, but re nt* features o[ person 

number of people and an attempt ,0 «tra«J ^ ^ ap „ Mth Inkelt. 
nitty which are common to .most d fi uon 0 f nauonal character I 

and Levinson (1954) in th " r chara crensucs and pattern. d*< 

••refers to relatively enduring person-^ V 983) Furthermore, 

are modal among die adult memb is < ,h ‘ ^ fta. there can bea 

as Inkeles and Levtnson pomt out >< „ seems vttal « 

plurality of modes within the **1 ty „„ descnb c a modal p 

explicit which class ive are spcalmg olou. ^ ^ dominmt 

tern for a nation, and it « die dommant one 

das, in tenns of influence might nod features w. AO* 
Thus when we discus, ********** dommant m both , num 

speaking of die for 

ber and influence On the aristocracy, who are J 

dealing with the values of ^ U P^ hayc had the greatest influence 
dominant numerically, but who ^ ^ ^ t£) emulate then ■ patten^ ^ 
that the rest of the pop 0 {urther considerati^o ° ^ G f na 
Bnefly now we must turn ^ ^ bes£ ^ mferred Th £ de]in 
study modal personality a . Mea d (1953) as e j ^, up 

tional character has the ««nben of a ^ 

eate the regularities in . red nationality and ac P con f US ion 

attributable to the fa ^°” and ^ seems to have e to^ & ten flency 
n/mnl rorrelates (p 646), T-hpre has been in * >3S _tv*ra.cter 


ittnbutable to the factors o see ms to have le to a tendency 

fuse the fact that we attemp 
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because of the underling asmmpUon that .here 

fonmty due to ‘ lie factors of shared nationality and accompany^ 

2 "correlates,” and die fact that the study of the 
perhaps nauonal culture but not national character As l Inkete » ^ ^ 
son (1954) have pointed out, there has in general , been ho _ 

modal personality as analytically distinct from other asp ^ 

social analysis. Ordmanly, a society is described and analyzed ^ 
soao-cultural terms, that is, in terms of the normative P*'*“ n “JL has 

values, institutional practices” (p 988) Furthermore, htt e ( . r 

been given to the personality structure of the adults of the v3a ^* 
attention has been given to child training techniques While we ^ 
there is an intimate connection between national culture on the one 
and national character on the other, that each influences and s apes 
other, it seems necessary to keep them at least analytically distinct. 

We expect to study national culture by the investigation of the omin 
value profile of each group We have then predicted certain meanin 
relationships between the value profile of a culture and personality, m * » 
we will be dealing with only one aspect of personality conscience 1 
further on we shall describe how we conceptualize modal conscience, ^ 
point to make clear here is that we have used this psychological 
because we do not think that the study of values tells us about personal ^ 
structure. While we believe that the \ alues of a people influence deeply t iel 
life view, their child training patterns, and personality patterns, they ar 
not, boss ever, personality itself If we say that an individual is doing 
oriented,’ this does not tell us much about his ego or superego structu 1 ^ 
Perhaps it is possible to infer his personality structure from his value pro e 
and indeed we shall try to show that this ran be done — but at the presen 


time there is no systematic formulation for making these inferences. 

Before describing our conceptualization of modal conscience, we must 
first present a justification for the use of the value scheme and at least som e 
bnef description of F Kluckhohn’s value-onentation scheme, which 15 
be one of our major conceptual and analytical tools As Vogt (1955) has 
pointed out, value orientations serve as selectors, regulators, and disennu 
nators of goals. Hence the adults of any one generation have certain con 
scious and unconscious goals as to what and how they wish the next genera 
tion to learn. Out of all the great potentiality for variability in human be- 
havior, the values of a culture tend to present some patterns of behavior 
m a more favorable light We agree with Vogt (1955) who points out that 
values act as regulators m the system by continually defining and redefin 
irg the limits of permissible behavior In this function they provide the 
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fundamental bans for a sot of .octal norm," (P 5) ^ £ 

concorood mamly with the structum >-“—££ f‘ ^uTurake, 
contoot, or “moral norms,” dear y this rogolaUse fuocU ^ 

thorn a useful tool m the study of conscience ft ma ^ 

or a social group hold afford the group a c Kluckhohn 

culturally prescribed ways of feehng, ^"y 0 , hfe of each . 

409-410) , t a ii vor k m the national character 

Tl,e underlying “““1^“ ** m the fom.at.on of die ehdd, 

field has been that the early b art!L ^ bc sim ,lar a angle soaety or 

that the medianics of child training American middle class), 

in a specific subgroup of the society o( penality How 

and that therefore sve can spe ^ irK ] a l personality on the basis 

ever, it seems a serious mistake V -J u es ivhich work on the me- 

of the mechanics of child train g musing penod or not a a 

chames whether a culture in genera has ^ ^ instance, that 

reflection of the basic values of the c , 0 „e„tsUon will want 

a culture such as our own '^ch to a S "ong tofore thrust it mto 
each generation to much l aU veIy short nursing penod 

the future a. soon as possible conscience, ,t » 

Thus, it seems to us that if « a g ralw „ to conscience, rather 

tarn mXn^of'Tld at feast five basic problems 

F Kluckhohn has postulated m\ the relation to time, (2) 

which all human 

relation of man to man, ( P> A. relat , on nature Ea *°' Luts 
about human nature, an ( , t , certain degree each 

lems has three possible solutions and « which of the 

m each culture, but .. makes as n. al ^ bctwccn me fin. and 

first older orientation how^W ^ ^ _ emphasn T^poss ^ 

order orientation or wh th^ are as follows ^ ndmdua i ist ic, 

solutions to each o ^ relation of man t m gecom 

« Past Present, Future, W „ lml y Bemg, Bn»gm « ^ 

Collateral, Lineal, (3) human nature man w j ie ther 

mg, and Doing, (4) Behef aboat^n ^ „ a cta“ £ " mm 
mU Good, and and finally (5) 

man’s nature is mutable or 
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man is Subjugated to Nature, in Harmony 


with Nature, or has 


Mastery over Nature Having presented the 
shall devote some attention to our other system of “ ncep , uon 0 f 
conscience-orientation scheme We shall now turn to a 
Freud’s superego theory and our modification of it for use in 

StUd L as conscience is a vital part of the personality of the single individual, 
so it is our contention that it is a vital part of the character struc 
group of individuals who make up society We must first turn o 
to the formation of the superego m the individual, since society is 
after all of a group of individuals who, due to the fact that they ^ 

molded by similar institutions, share the same values and charac e 
ture The study of the individual has shown that there can be grea ^ 
ences in both the content and structure of the superego In order t0 a 
for these differences we must div erge somewhat from Freud s origin ° n 

tions on the nature of the superego It is our contention that his formu ^ 

of the origins of the superego is not universal While we owe it to r 
genius that the content, the functions of the superego in the total persona > 
the processes of introjection and identification, and the aggression o ^ 
superego have been set before us and made clear, his discussion of struc 
and formation seems limited We intend to make an attempt at augmen ^ 
Freud’s superego theory, in so doing we shall be following McCord s rccen 
formulations 

McCord designed a moral decisions test which he administered to 
group of air force men in the summer of 1957 The test consisted of a ^ 
thirty stones, each of which presented some type of moral problem, 
respondent was asked to say what he would do in each case and to desen 
the grounds on which he made his choice After correlating the data Mct>o 
found that there were four distinct types of responses hedonistic, authori 
ta nan , other-directed, and integral Our present task is to define these f our 
conscience types, and to attempt a reconstruction of how a specific- con 
science style becomes part of the personality of a given individual In other 
words, individuals differ m the grounds on which they make a moral choice, 
and we must assume that somehow these differences are attributable to 
differences in the socialization process and to basic differences m superego 
structure 


The hedonist bases his moral decisions on an evaluation of the relativ e 
amount of pain and pleasure which he can expect from following a certain 
course of action A moral choice is considered to be good if it brings pleasure, 
and if one is not made to suffer for this pleasure content at a later date We 
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m readily see that th. attitude * much *. ■» b. " 
more he can “get,” the more highly e is m S« * enL ^ Ve expect the 
he is with his Ufe position and wi s ...nduleed where the pleasure 

hedonist to come from a family where e s prune ’ comi deraUon in the 
principle is so long fostered that later 1 j ateri there « a strong 

evaluation of a situation As we s a a modal conscience of its 

relationship between the values of ^ ^^^tilture .here much 
people. Thus, the hedomst vail most oft PF* ^ on unmcdi 

emphasis is placed on the pleasure p P > Tune and Activity 

ate gratification Such acuhure values predominate 

Onentations would be Presen much gratification of childhood 

we could expect a long nursing pen » ^^lization spheres. We 

needs, and a lack of rigid discipline ® ^ wU be that it » 

would expect that the attitude repres sive *cau* the 

mLxed and mutable, that sexu , inherent sinfulness, 

values of the people do not sugges .^.Id ^mme itself >f >» 

We must realrte, however, the lome sort of '«y 

members had a hedonuuc ihis tontml .. extern J 

specific social control We would li "° ’”^ l b the family Suite in this 
fdt to be ego-alien, and ,s pnmanV ^ y highl) graufjing to he 
hind of Being Presented eul - fte^J^^, mlensifieauono^ 
individual, there 11 no feared loss ot w dm mi ,„dual became 

Xal problem , ^^^"eonttnoe, 
it is the prune source of h be M not caught at an 

- "tnCmeitmhtdoe, no. fee. £** * “J' 

pect a sociall) disorgan n0 hneahty or col ufban lower 

is a hedonistic modal conscico Uiat ,he Amenta „ n lu,V 

social control We oncnuuoo , **£ ^ 

class where there is a T****™*^ „ , contributing (actor 


class where there is a Pre* ^ , 

lineal control this com i ence occurs * 

creasmg amount of delinquent ^ ^ hrf „„,>uc medal ronsei 

Our prediction is, the , ( 

datinction 

1 Note the -J-jJgS, « * ’° rU 

ducuwion of wpe«go develop 
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those societies in which the individual is high!) j™, 

so that the pleasure pnnciple is given much stiength uficaB on 

thcrmore, srnce there is an emphasis on impulse reltase ^d p-aUh^ ^ 
punishment tends to be highly sporadic and inconsistent a P 
Lands are low There is high unpulse release ot all hinds by the 
so that we can expect this impulsiveness to lead to altema 
parental warmth and aggressiveness Hence, frustration tolerance 
great, and the dominant mode of social control is the actua _ ent 
lineal or extended family group There is no emphasis on the P° st P on , , ncf 
of gratification for some later goal, and since the baby is given e ° 
that the adults exist for bis own pleasure, there is bttle need to m e 
their standards Love-onented techniques of discipline are not ^ 

rather direct punishment and withholding of awards are the rec « ^ 

means of making a child conform to recognized social standar s. 
not caught m his transgression, there can be no punishment, an S1 ™' e ^ 
child has not internalized these injunctions, there is no guilt His ac 
unpumshcd and since he has derived pleasure from it, the actlV1 j^* S 
mforced Consequently, it is only morally wrong to him if he has ap* 
prchended and punished In a society where individuals work close y 
gether, and where the children spend most of their time m the P re ^ lc ^L^ 
adults such an act, one can expect, will soon be noticed and punished 
child is so highly gratified by these same adults, he soon learns that 1 e ^ 
is not worth the punishment and it is possible to find a substitute activity 
this way the hedonistic conscience is developed m the child, so that w ^ 
he comes to make a moral decision the act is evaluated only m terms 


pain and pleasure pain being of course, connected with apprehension 

In turning now to the authoritarian conscience type, we are essenti ) 
dealing with the type that Freud thought to be universal The parents hem 
are not so highly gratifying as they were m the case of the hedonist, ra ^ 
they are high m their demands and withdraw lov e when these are not met, so 
that the child fears the loss of their love and in order to retain it he internal 
izes their values and injunctions. Even when the parents are not actually 
present, the internalized superego does not permit the transgression of lU 
injunctions without severe punishment through guilt It is among this type 
that we can expect to find an explicit and fairly ngid moral code, this inter 
nalization of the code comes directly from the internalization of parental 
standards, and a transgression from the code implies the dreaded loss of love 
and retaliation by the father The superego is, however, more tyrannical even 
than tV parental injunctions, because it is difficult for the child to approx 
exactly what is wrong when the parents get angry The parents are angry 
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a, one specific ac, and the duld generate, 

occurred at the same tane That, f ^ Sd to mean 

leave the ash tray alone and t y Then too parental mhibi- 

this internalized moral code, a the au thontanan modal 

moral code has an element of compu s ^ ^ ^ realisra 

conscience is 

At this stage of moral realign a authorl „ „f a categoncal unperattve 

tenuating circumstances, and it has ^ nctnl study, Levin, Sears and 

It is perhaps significant to note * * n had ^ most strongly 

Maccoby (1957) found that mom physical punishment 

developed consciences but th^ h w ^ ^ com lation be- 

and depnvation of privileges • fncc w hen signs of conscien 

tween ptcntal sternness and strength ofeoma , ^ hc „ ,, on* 

am measured in terms of the child s ^ting . ^ rf ^ J m be 
teaching the moral code to other childre , cffecuve in bringing 

“mind, however, Ora, -his “y d nu^ed wrth love so 

about the mtemaliration of demands ojy d^^ ^ ^ )n !U b,cquenM* 
child expenences this sternness as a with ha „ famd to have an 

tions weshall see that die three Amenta, Germany nd 

authontanan modal “■‘““'T’” „ onl l code which has an element^ 
Ireland — all have this highly exp ren tal sternness and cmp 

ctunpulsion to it, teehmgues e, 

obedience which rs fused with love „ „ 
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O' parental mjuncuonj, the important point is that they must be in Smew* 
thedonnnant aotWy Unfortunate!) , it is beyond 

but it might be fruitful to insestigate svhat happens to tfie -*■*«»£ 
dividual v.ho is somhaed by his parents under one specific moral 
in 4= course of Ins Lfetnne this code is radically changed, as had occrUTM 
in modem Russia- We would predict that fo*- the authoritarian c con 
the code does not matter, as long as he remains in line with " * er 
povver - ^ 

In comparing the hedonistic and authoritarian conscience types 
important to note that the anxiety of the hedonist has to do wi-h ' 
h" f ear s som < * foren of external punishment or deprivation which tnay 
be forthco min g, the anxiety of the authoritarian is moral anxiety 
his own superego and the violation of the moral code of this internal 
scope. Whereas the hedo nistic parent mates low demands on the chi , 
authoritarian is cons-stent and high in his demands The hedonist lives, 2 S 
much as society will allow, by the pleasure principle, the aut ^ :0 ” 
represses and relegates to the unconscious his pleasure. Thus, the 
with his Present Being orientation accepts life as it is, the authon 
must put the stamp of order on his world. As the study by Adorno et a 
(19o0) has shown, the authoritarian has a desire for consistency, he canco^ 
tolerate amb.gmty, tns moral code is based on well-ordered imperatives 
is the authoritarian who needs order, who has a moral code which is 50 
well defined that consequently h'* has few moral conflicts and does no* have 
to exercise freedom in deciding what is the best course of action. The author 
itanan does not male moral decisions on the basis of his own autonomous 
choice, rather, b* is compelled to than by th* nmd code which is mh'uent 
m his personality structure. He must obey the imperatives of those m autbo*" 
tty , because his mperego toloates no other solution. , 

While the hedonist bases his moral choice on the relatne amount ° 
pam and pleasure which will result from a proposed plan of action, and 
auJiontanan bases ha chcrce on its agreement with his highly internalized 
imperati’-e moral cod*, the otho'-directed individual bases his choice on it* 
amrement with the values of his peers 2 nd contemporaries. Tb** odicr 
directed child is made to fed that the good life consists of being loved by 
odi*re social alormess and ostracism induce intolerable airaets His self 
or'cep* is weai he conceives of and values the self in terms of the love that 
this self receives from others. As Pueunan (19 do) has said “Th J mode of 
leepmg in touch wi.h others pymmts a close behavioral conformity, not 
through drill in behavio* bn* rather through an exceptional «ensinvity 
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the actions and svishe, of others 01 coo.sc «-«» 

•others' are H» need is for approval and direcuon from others-and 

-tsM 

xrrr^eSi’ c & «* > ■» 

What the authoritarian and other-directed au ,hontanan in 

are dependent upon direction ton, o hen die other 

tcmahzcs this direction in the fo Amone the authoritarians 

directed doe, no. hate this internal sy-oseo,* ^J^le digression from 
the superego havmg replaced * e parc nts replaee them 

its stem commands among the o u to be attuned to 

selves, implicitly telling the chil j t maintain parental 

often In both cases the ^ of course in so 

love For the aulhontanan this goat a ‘ , d au ,!,<,„ty for 

far a, fte superego stand, « ^prer group r. engusally a 

the other directed however, the approval^ th F^ t , ( 
means to parental lose ■* fte hedonistic modal 

A companion between the j, n f nhesc orientations. In 

consciences will serve funher to illumm “ u rf an „lemal nslure 
both fte moral code is not ra „„ rcadil) m term, of sliame 

Both conscience onentation, can be a „ d „ to be srmng 

than of guilt The hedonist retain * greeted l-deesan at. mbewrong 
only ,f he knows he wall be caught tlieotl , hll peers. In dc 

only if he knosv, it will bring .tat de P»»» >“* 

other directed culture if the neig »dl find oul d ere n 

done and if he has no cause plagued by the for fta 

ansicty Howeser, he often • dta® real ^ ^ of drebedomn 

the, sill discos cr what he ha, : done rf « michtrenn 
n iLed on reah.y fte annety of dmoft ^ ^ ^ cr tended f> jh 
an-siety The hedonist is secure in h 1 J im r„! is foid.com e * 

and gives up h,s pleasure only . • ^ „ b „ onI „„d so « « - 
other-directed individual is »n ltJ approval '» iuch 

of group disapproval and the neeU p ^ , 

actions. . ^njcicnce tvj* » f l mtc * ‘ as a 

Our concept of the RlOT tan present, h * ««'■* 


(1955) concept of autonomy 
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utopian ideal and he neglects to mention that m e culture 
free to choo* their own goals, these goals might be ^ 
for the individual and dangerous to the society . as a ^ ok J" ^ 

Riesman’s concept of autonomy has behmd it the tradition ^ ^ 

phi the behef that it is part of man’s nature to live in ty. ^ 
good society is one m which all members harmoniously rea _ nceo uon 

Ld if they do so, there can be no conflict of interests. Our own concepnon 
of the integral conscience type is much more in the tradition o 
his conception of a social contract what may be best for ea > ’ 

vail not necessarily be best for the whole society Consequently, wnema. 
Rie sman’ s conception of autonomy is an ideal, our own conceptualize 
integrity involves the dual problem of the individual fulfilling ^ ^ 

refr ainin g from domg so m a m a nn er injurious to the other mem 

society relative 

The integral individual, then, is one who acts not by measuring ^ 
pain and pleasure, not out of acquiescence to the demands of an au ^ 

lan superego, not out of a need for compliance with and the a PP^ ^ 

his peers, but rather because he needs to act in accordance with is ^ 
self image He is concerned with what he thinks about an action, no 
what anyone else may think. His socialization is slow so that he 
swallow whole, as it were, the injunctions of the parents In fact, w'e cou ^ 
say that his morality, instead of stemming from the demands of the 511 
ego, steins from the rational cognitive functions of the ego The injun 
of the parents are carefully thought over and reformulated for m iy\ 
use, the acceptance of social and political authority is also conditional- 
the internalized, well-defined moral principles of the integral individual may 
at the behavioral level cause hrm to deviate from authority, from the 3 P“ 
proval of others, and from his own evaluation of pleasure and pain. 

Both the integral and the authoritarian conscience are structured on 
well internalized principles, but the differences between them are great. I 
authoritarian lives by the well-structured moral code of his society, the m 
tegral has each time to decide anew through the process of evaluation vvbi ^ 
course of action he must take. The difference can be seen in terms of Piag^ * 
(1932) concept ual iza t ion of moral realism and moral relativism. 1° e 
stage of moral realism, for the person with an authoritarian conscience, 3 
rule has absolute status, is unquestionable and imrha ngeah l e, and wrongness 
is positively correlated with the amount of damage done In the stage o 
moral relativism, obedience to rules is seen as a matter of individual concern, 
and the intention behind the offense must be considered. For the authon 
tanan, a rule holds a certain magic and seems to have something intrinsic m 
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, nresmce. In the eiolutionaiy scheme authontanaimm would 
toct adult preset. fam the loss of parental lose and 

otr^ectton, m «h*h 

the mrents are no longer so important and m which the collateral 
bec^^dommant m guiding thought and action The final ^ 

the integral, in which after the individual's cogmtne capaahes 
full} developed he begins to act on the basis of his conception c ’ 
s-lf unage Except for the fust stage of hedonism the other three „ 

parallel to Piaget’s (1932) evolutional} stages expustor}, equahtanan,^ 
*e final stage of eqrnt} We do not believe that fins ° ^ 

science is mandator}, howeser, and as we shall see later it seems to 
the values of a culture determine in large part the modal conscience, 
in a Present Bemg-onented culture, vre would expect a hedonistic m 
conscience with no impetus toward evolution to another stage. We are a 
not prepared to assert that an individual with an integral conscience 
passed through the other three conscience orientations, although this seerns 
quite possible. The concept of evolution implies also that each successive 
stage is somehow better than the last, we definitely wish to avoid *uch value 
judgment. Each conscience style has its own way of bringing about the con 
trol of the individual, and each has its own disadvantages both fo~ e 
individual and for soca-ty We see no reason to assert, for instance, that ® 
other-directed modal conscience is any better than the hedonistic moaai 
conscience, when the latter is predominant in a small tightly knit com- 
mumtv Hence, until further clinical evidence can be gathered, we w3i n0 


deal further with this concept of conscience sta^e and of evolution. 

Before we turn to the problem of the relations between values and modal 
conscience, we must devote some attention to a problem which has only 
recently been found m the literature the problem of the relation of aggres- 
sion to moral, ty It has been observed by various writers ever since Freud 
formulated Ks conception of the superego that there is a large component 
of regression m it. Some studies, e.g, that by Adorno et aL (1950), have 
shown tha» the most aggressive individ uals are often the most moralistic (se® 


especial!) Chapter 21) Then too, vhen society demands justice and the 
deadi of the criminal, there is an element of aggression m this which canno* 
simply br erp!a.ned by saying that society is moral and wishes to see justice 
done Some writers, e.g, Rerwald (19o0), believe that all of criminal 
» vd on man s aggression, and that the law is just an institutionalized mean* 
for i, e rel rar of thi, aggrenioii ( M ,]*) FIu^-I 1945) Rejwald concaves o' 
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criminal pun.hm.nt ns a festival a prescribed excess «b=h 

<* die pnohsbition n cTnSc.es »heh 

.o ... h. 

these “dangerous" sexual and ' , ’ n!lltl0ns bcween morality and 

position to oiler a clear cut theory relation between aggression 

aggression, but we must try to —ate 

under each of dies, four consoenre 

“Trculture where the £££ 

Bested that the child is highly J rat,<ied J 2^ ,he parents does not 
frustration, we would expect **«»«■ ."^bably suppressed by the 
become great Where aggression appems, ^ ^ t hedomsue modal 
group We have already suggested th ^ „ str ong family uiterde 

conscience can function successfully ° n V h , aggI ession in the ingroup 
pendence and control, hence we would expect Hha«r „ Ae 

Zld sunply not be tolerated A B^’“ ^ ^ hrfonuUC child whose 

child would be firmly ‘>“PP r0V ' d Jf „,„m torn aggression as**’'* 
desire it is to avoid punishment wouldrem on „ soch a culture 

member of die ingroup ft- 

would be displaced onto eertam mlec^ ^ culture with a hedonutm 
witches, or onto an outgroup I family control, we can exp 

mil conscience in which wd, 

due to their low frustration tol eran^ ,^ ^ end Ag^ ^ 

ever this seems to be the eas reaaJ „ foc d , c increasingly S^ B 

could at least m part explain , d by lower class Amencm ^ 1 , 

sadistic nature of c ™"" f a ^, onti man modal „ d Maccobl 

In the culture w. ^ m morality As Lev , ^ 3ggI «s.ve 

a larger component of aggr Uus P 31 '"* . ” he child Thus 

( 1957 , Ch 7 ) have pomleduu^ ve „le modd for hE t ^ 

toward the child, he prow are arbnmn y P° ^ M that the 

m the authoritarian c parent along wi parent of die 

he internalizes die ,„a™d the remhauon nf^^ rf 

two get fused The child He fears *e he 

same sex idenufies with he mtemahzes the mjnncuo ^ n a , 

jarent towards him and w ^ ®“ E ume ; “*“1 

.1 fownsliTPS this agg ress,on . „„ ront has frustrated ^rental 


jarent towards him and when ^ ^ s^rne time, his °"m desire $ toward 
ilso internalizes this a SS r this parent hasfm croa lizes parental 

he parent has been aroured ■ when he m.em 

the parent of the opposite 
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demands he a mtemalmng a Ingh content of lus own 
aggression Then too, we have postulated that the individual wi 
San conscience is made to feel a sense of obligation to otheis, a 
seme of duty When in the authoritarian the feeling of obligati 
others is weakened we might expect a stronger component an 


It has long been recognized also that there is a certain compone 
aggression or sadism in the authority figure, thus we could expect 
aggression of the authority could be mtrojected along with its mora 
peratives And we can expect that when the child identifies with a-p * n 
jects an authoritarian figure, he then desires to be this w*ay himsc , ’ 

he wishes to dominate as he m his turn has been dominated u = 

(1945) has said, * punishment is (or at least professes to be) itse a 
institution, and it is exercised by just such impressive authoritarian g 11165 
as those whose precepts and attitudes we mtrojected to form our SU P^ 
ego” (p 38) We can see, then, that aggression becomes fused with mora 1 
m the authoritarian because m introjecting the moral code of the parent 
child is also introjecting the image of the aggressiv e authoritarian paren . 
Morality for the authoritarian ix aggressive, it is an imposition made by c 
parent upon the child Since the authoritarian has been forced to ident y 
with a power figure due to his own weakness, he has a contempt for those 
weaker than he And toward those weaker ones he expresses his aggression 
just as the parent expressed his moral aggression toward the child when 
latter was weak. We see, then, how through the identification with a power 
figure aggression is fused with morality in the authoritarian, how this aggres- 
sion is expressed in moral indignation toward the weaker members of society , 
and how the imperative, pertaining to duty toward others might lead to 
hostility against these same others. Moreover, the libidinal strivings of the 
authoritarian are repressed and not allowed into play by the rigid superego, 
so that a vigilant watch must be kept over anyone who might transgress the 
moral code and thus threaten the superego with loss of control 

In contrast to the authoritarian who externalizes his aggressiv e tendencies 
and fuses them with morality, we would not expect this of the other-directed 
The other-directed person cannot afford to antagonize anyone. His ethic is 
one of humility and compliancy In effect, he is a humanitarian, aggression 
is a threat to the other-directed individual since an aggressive act might 
cause him to lose someone s love and esteem Consequently, he is ready to 
give in to blame himself, m politics he is the type of person who wants all 
the inside news but won’t commit himself to any stand because he fears it 
might not be that of the majority Thus, wh3e the aggression of the authon 
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tartan is displaced onto the weaker members of society, the oter-directe 
turns it against the self In the authontanan cultnre aggression ,s contro lled by 
the feeling of obhgation toward others, the problem bemg that tins obh at 
fosters a store of hostility, m the other-d.rtcted culture aggrcss.cn is con 
trolled by the need for love and approval from others, and » turned -nr, 

th 7n 1 ',he integral, aggresston ts most often «e„ 

taken over in large part the functions of the ™ ^ undtr 

rational mastery would discourage a SS rcss '°" h d d Is would not 
careful control It is poss.ble, however, that such ‘ T™ “ t0 ^ own 
hesitate to use aggression if this were ' ™ [VJ t that , n the culture with 
self image In general, however, absolutely ducouragcd in 

an integral modal consaence aggr taught to get what they 

r - 

individual aggression discussion of conscience 

In Seaton III we shall attempt “yp«h«s ahou. die rela 

types to our previous discussion of **** ha ™ grow n dirrctl) out of 
tionship between values and moda c ^ France which u to be pre- 
the preliminary investigation on ^ attenuon to the methodology 

sented in that section We must fi ^ denved> and how vre expect 
of this study how the value p 
test the validity of our hypotheses 


Comments on MarnonorooT 


UOMS»n*» — 

In order to discern the value ^.ety „ ,o 

oded stones from children's **'” oon wt h the values. held J 

me it must inculcate each new g ■ ^ „ throug 

eneration- One of the ba ^ c " cc that the school m vanou* 

t has long been meognued, for u* ^ ^ of homogeneity on 

iaa been the chtef mode of pot’ s J, vah«* 

ngrcdicnts which have gone that the school a what 

luTattention has been paid » ^ ^ ^ „ **!*« 

orming and molding process, p 
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these Children learn. 1 It is our conviction that the value ^wlu<* » 
holds will be found in these readers, some of this occurs o 
scious level, some on an unconscious l«eh ^ 

Essentially , this approach is the same as studying folk 
a primitive” culture, but in modem states we feel it is more v ^ 

the readers than to contrast the fairy tales of the cultures. ^ 

to go to school, but the reading of Gnmm’s fairy tales, for instance, 
a regional or class phenomenon Although we have said that we w ^ 

culture be primarily concerned with a specific class, these rea ervo 
a culture wide appeal In France, for instance, the educational 5 > Tt f n " 
that all children learn out of the same readers What goes into ^ 
is determined by upp'T-class officials, but all French children are 
to them. Hence, children’s readers are one possible way of studying na _ 
culture, cer tainl y this is not the only way National culture has been stu ^ 
through the means of novels, movies, newspapers, plays, but the rea ^ers 
the only one of these media which affect the entire population mclu m a 
very young children. Since both values and conscience are formed very ^ 
in life, it seems highly important to study just what values are present 
the children through these readers 

The stones used m this work come from two different samples In 0 
III, where we are concerned with the formulation of hypotheses, we ' 
scored twenty five stones which were not selected at random, and the cu 
tural identity of each story was known at the time of coding Furthenr.om, 
under influence of the McGuffey readers where the distinction between 
‘good” and “bad” characters is so striking, we decided to score all major 
characters separately on their value onentations. In Section TV, where we are 
concerned with the testing of hypotheses we have scored twentv -one stones 
for each of the cultures The stones were selected at random by Met* e 
land and were all translated into English with a disguise of all names ana 
places so that there would be no bias incurred through previous knowledge 
of th** cultural affinity of the stones. Hence all these stones were coded at 
once, and then, since each story had a code number, we were able to sort 
the stones into their cultural groups. We found also that it was unnecessary 
to score each major character separately since it was possible to score 
each «tory as a whole 

To test th® ngnificance of our findings a special variation of the chi 
square formula has been used which is applicable only m those cases where 

* Notab’e exception* are McClelland** (anpublaiied) research and ChUd, PatUT 
and Levin- (ISM) 
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it is expected that there will be a 1 1 ratio between the two ' ambles Our 
hypotheses deal only with the first and second-order value* m 
orwntation , hence m each onentauon we ate only mwetted m 
wheAer or not Aere ts a stgruficant dtfterenee 
rank order values For example, rf 

values m the Time Onentauon on , y , le av,ng Ae 

whether gnen the possibility of ei . c f Past responses was 

Future orientation out of consideration, ^ to chance) than 

significantly greater (than could rearnna „ not stattsUcally 

the number of Present responses ■ chance, but 

significant we say that any such difference might well 
we reserve judgment on the matter ^ dominant value profile 

The baste method of Ac stud, .* readen Then we 
of each culture by the coding o relationship between values and 

have formulated certain hypotheses as to tQ ^ hypotheses on 

modal conscience. Section TV represen s th ere u a discussion of the 

the authoritarian modal conscience, fd - Instead of tesung the 

relations between the predictions we has-e assumed on the 

actual population to see whether it is au aut h on tanan modal con 

basis olL literature and our defimUonofth^ a ^ con5Ciencc Then 
science that the Irish and the G Dro files from the readers »° 

we have ascertained them res P® c ^ v ® V . e % ^j ues w hich we predicted wou 
to see whether or not we woul n w e dominant ... 

be crucial m fostering auAotitanam “ m . „„ Hch culture 

Hence, we must ark two °^t«'St worn * 

want to know first of all «!>=*« ”rt”«um am signdicantl, high 
crucial in determmmg a certain if Aey am, »= 

Aar, any oAcr valuer » that «■*«“£ - * 
say that thts culture fits otm cone p ^ ^ autb ontamm ^ 

structure, as we have hypothesn ^ , rt , indeed Ac ones w ^ ^ 

cannot say, however, whether ° ^ must wrAhokl l“?S”'[ 1 va]llB of a 

a particular modal conscienc . hand if the P 1 ^ 10 . wc can 

vtLty of our predtoUons ^n its oAer val- ^ 

particular culture are not stgnin t our enten the 

only my At, particular d « to reject our hypotheses a. 

conscience type, but we are m , , c3C h con 

values which foster tha ‘ “^ on fined ° urselv T*f “r famine modal 
In the present work we h possible method of 

sctence type and Ae dcselopment of a P° 
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conscience Our mum concern ha, been -A 2 m 

we conceptualize modal conscience within a cultural context. 

JL theses it seemed best to smd ) the relationship 

conscience on a longitudinal as well as a crossumltural scae, ^ 

to know whether a change in modal conscience had been 

a shift in the value profile We chose America inasmuch as this was tn 1 

country for which we had readers dating from over 100 years ago, a 

there has been much discussion m the literature about the ^ -hither 

American modal conscience over this time span, w e wanted to ow w 

there had also been a shift in the value profile If indeed the tvpe 0 ^ 

conscience is, at least m part, determined bv the values of a culture, 

would expect that a change tn conscience would have to be atten 2 n 

a shift in the v alue profile 

In all caw third-grade readers were used, except in so far as there w ^ 
not enough stones m the third-grade reader, and then fourth-grade ^ 
were used There is a certain problem m u sin g the readers as a measure 
values since in France and Ire l and the chcrce of readers to be used m e3 ^ 
grade is centrally determined, on a specific day all children of a specific gra ^ 
will be reading material out of the same book. In Germany education _ 
the choice of books is central!) determined m each separate stale, there o 
our particular West German stones may be less influential on German 
dren as a whole than any French story would be on all French children. 
America th* choice of readers is left to the individual school and tea ^ 
Hence, we are dealing with three levels of reader use, ranging from <xn . 
to local choice. We view these stones as a projective system in so far as 
writers project their own values mto the stones This circumstance presents 
further problems because, as we have already mentioned, a culture can - 
multi modal m its value profile, hence we will be dealing with the values o 
a specific class m each case. In those cultures where the readers are written 
and publis he d by members of the same social rlass as we are concerned wa 


m our discussion, there is no problem. However, where the readers are 
written by the members of a class other than the one under scrutiny, there 
is always the question of whether the readers reflect the values of the class 
in which we are interested, or whether they reflect the different class values 
of the writers and educators who compile them. In the cases of both Amer 
ica and Germany, we are interested in the dominant middle-class values, 
and most probably the readers are written by middle-class people. Srnnlarb 
in France, where education is pnmanly the concern of the elite, the contest 
of the readers is probably determined by people who either belong to the 
u * 7 ^ r themselves or else are highly influenced by aristocratic values, 
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that tto.su, accord wt.h our intention to study 
In Ireland however wo “ " 

the small fanners of the Insh Free btate peasants There 

makes up these readers, but we d o u bt * a t » ‘ more 

» s°™= consolation in thc “ France orGermany, but at the 

urn modal m its value profile than Am “• ’ t ttat m Insh case 

present tune we have no way of val.da „ ^ m homo 

Cathohasm is both salient and un, venal and hence gre 

ge " elty . ij footed One may question the validity of a 

Two further points should be noted V ’ { ^ dasses j n each 

cross-cultural study in which there is q d ,h e one on 

case the class chosen for study is dommant in some way^ ^ 
which there is the most available mfonnatio d J here of influence, 
many die middle class is dominant £ d m the ideals 1. 

in France the upper class is dominant in ^ ^ dmMmnt mrnier 

generates, m Ireland the small ^ on „[ these enltutes as such, 

rally Since we are not interested in are P ^ m0[W conKie nce, > 
but rather tn the relationships betw " spcalmg ot the same socia 

makes no difference that we are not 111 e , one cu ]ture with the values o 
class In other words, if we are conce ™' d „ should male no theoret 

a particular class and then relat.on to hedonu' ^ dt l in e.te other- 

icTl difference that in another cul ^ class A lower class snlu 
directedness we are dealing with a ml ddle-class value profile ° 

profile of one culture may be e s!J m j j con science m both g r ° , -!ps 
another, m that case we would eap=« m a„en, but rather die 

be the same Hence, it is not e sc *‘ ,j a | conscience f n 

value profile and its relationship o th concerned with » 

Finally, we wish to ^ Xnde, no ^nsjon 

descnption and study of eac Q ’ descrl bed m all its f paid 

culture is herem adequately s have for the mo ] 

Our problem is a highly spec* “*£, to be ether dnectlJ rer uiduecdy 
attention only to those factors ’ "‘“tXpment of conscience Wl**^ ", 
influential m the formation q £ a culture is invalua . ^th 

that insight into the modal consci in directly c0 0 { 

understanding of that culture « ' Tra were to study 
such understandmg of spe “ ' ‘ of individual children, * indm dual 
coerave bowel training on gr tlie problems Stoularly» 

undoubtedly lead to greater m^J'^uve of such - « 

child, but dial would no. be J product of dus suidy, 

new insight into a culture might 
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not the pnmary goal, .after fte — n . to ^ **£**%£ 
there exist meaningful relationships between values and 
The cultures herein are our means of study and not our u jima ^ 
Furthermore, w wish to point out that for the sake of ty . » 

refer, e g , to “American culture” rather than the “American mi ^ 

though m the case of each * culture” we are referring to a speci c 
investigation of a whole culture would have to deal with a c > ^ 

variant value profiles, the consequently variant conscience structures 
effects of each class on the others Since we arc dealing with only on 
m each cay, the problem of vanant values and conscience type 
discussed 


III 

Preliminary Investigation America and France 

Contemporary writers such as Riesman (1955) and Whyte (1956) a*® 
highly concerned with the changes in American character, whether 
change is described m terms of a move from inner-direction to other 
tion, or a move from the Protestant ethic to the social ethic, there is mu ^ 
talk about change m modal personality on the American scene It is one 
the aims of this chapter to see how American values are changing and to ^j 
how these changes affect the modal conscience In terms of values, we wo 
predict that Amen can values in the p re-Cml War penod were a 
first-order Future with a large cap between that Future and the second-o 
Present, which is greater than the third-order Past. In the Relational Onen 
tation we would expect a strong first-order Individualism, which is 
than the second-order Lineality, and which is greater than the third -o & 
Collaterality In the Activity onentation vs e would expect a strong first-or ef 
Doing, which is far greater than the second-order Being, and the third-<> & 
Being in Becoming In the Human Nature Onentation w e would predict 
that the view is that man is evil but perfectible, the basic Protestant ethic, 
and finally, in the Nature Onentation we would expect that Mastery °' e ^" 
Nature is greater than Subjugation, which is greater than Harmony wT 
Nature. 

It is our contention that in present-day America, although the Future i* 
stiU most emphasized, the second-order Present onentation has come much 
more into focus. There is less future optimism, and more of a feeling that th 
future holds the unknown and perhaps even the unpleasant The frontier 
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and «he constant opportune to push forward 'ted the temper «fth 
proneers , the temper of the drscounter of the future, who u»s to some eaten 
Lund to be a d-spamger of the past ^ 

stabrhty a rather contemptrble attitude of mind „,ure 

tiunk that the depression brought about die suspicion to , 
avrll not be golden, that things are not S' ,t “|‘''“ r ; re Jing to nLe 
is giving way to a concern with ^ ha51s on presently se- 

long term investments, there is a f E 1 

cunty than on future possibility „ mn hasis on the future and 

For our study of conscience this American ^ child 

repudiation of the past is highly ratl0n are already invalid 

rearing techniques and practices of JjLned, and so since the young 

Americans have a terror of being ca , must ^ her own con 

mother cannot ask her own ^ not h, t the standard, they 

temporanes Americans have a fear th ey stand ards for all to accept 
conform compulsively because there directed American modal con 

It ts tins » part which has created .3 a gu,de, and die 

science, the inability to take the “I®®* Aj Xurois (1936) has said 
consequent need to look to the peer g , people adopt a scien 

about America “It has been said that .he “‘'"^^vaonnn, die 
tide idea as they adopt a type of shoes , (p 1U) - Thus, w 

humanism of Babbitt, the relativum of E , c[ die past are at 

see that Amencan emphasis on U» I Xm»» for die com 
least m part responsible for the other ^ Amcncans sreto 

pulsive conformity However, this <* s other direction By loobng at 
once mner-directed and then shi e ^ into this problem 

relation of man to man we may: B 3 "* A^gncans have always been n » 

It is our hypothesis that although ^03^ ^ now « » 

ualistic, the second-order «*»** die u, n er directed— which u ^ 

Collateral In Riesman’s (1955) te , ^ ^ chl ]d is by 

authontanan— conscience is deve o Jf^ t of the same sex and » J 
parents He identifies, usually, ^ ^ sntemahaed the 

his principles and values ^ mu ch his own, and » floW 

a standard for action which J* ^ contemporaries a 

lively concerned svith obtal "“'| 7fr ) As the Lrnwl onerdoUon 

of gmdance and approval (p^ ^ die direction from 


of gmdance and approval vf , 

has become a remote third-order * 
has grown steadily 

Maurois and from the Frenc 


thu hold, m* ot 811 <r ‘ 0lW 
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It „ our content, on that we wall find much 
m the McGufley readers, and more peer group mteracto . ^ p3renl s 

ones This shift from Lineahty to Collaterahty, from d P L L For 
to disc.pline by the peer group, has brought many He 

the inner directed child, self discipline and accomplishmen with 

lived in relative isolation from his peers even though l**™! “ ^ ^ 

them, playmates were most often siblings, children were y ^ 
parents The model child was polite, studied hard, and was clean J 
so important that children who played much were criticized un 
itely not the goal of life Essentially, we would like to suggest a 
type of child that we will find m the McGuffey readers, and 
with the present day other directed type will be sharp . 

The other directed child is encouraged to be self expressive, to P y> 
to “have fun” His accomplishments are relatively unimportant, 
morals and relations to the group are stressed The inner-directe 
onented child was most often with his parents or with one other c i ^ 
other-directed Collateral child is most often found m a group, he ^ 

never alone, conformity is rewarded rather than ambition and m 1V1 ^ 
hard work. This new concern with the child “having fun” is re ec 
another change of value orientation the valued form of activity 

We would like to suggest that in present-day America the gap has 0 
smaller between the first-order Doing orientation and the second order 
orientation. Riesman (1955) has said that the meaning of work has chang 
the inner-directed person thought in terms of objects, the other 
thinks in terms of people (p 151ff ) With this shift in emphasis to v>or 
people came the American idea of “having fun ” The right to play an 
have a good time is a right which has been inalienably granted to Ame 
children As we shall see at the end of this section, we predict that a cu 
with a strong Being orientation will tend to foster a hedonistic conscience^ 
In America, the importance of the peer group seems to counteract 
tendency toward a modal conscience, which might otherwise be hedonistic- 
The American other-directed child is inhibited to the extent that he fears 
the disapproval of the group , but the stronger the Bemg orientation become** 
the stronger will be the tendency to inhibition due to fear of the possi c 
pain to be encountered Perhaps the reason, at least in part, for the grc 3 
increase in juvenile delinquency in this country lies in the increasing 1111 
portance of the Bemg orientation In most cultures in which there is a stron^ 
first-order Bemg orientation, eg, in the Italian and Mexican, there arc 
strong family ties to counteract this m terms of conscience The family acts 
as the chief censor, people live m the same location for years, so that evcty 
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one know! them well and disapproves when they break a sanction, there is 
no. the anomie of the large American city Bn. m Amenta the cal " 

hnman 

“‘h pre Cm! War Amenca human nature was M to be 
exercised constant control and discipline ? a men we re supposed to work 
etal state The goal of life was to work a , ^ ^ com]paon For 

because idleness and sloth might lead th SUD reme master, and it 

the authoritarian inner-directcd man, w responsible for him 

was part of Amencan Individualism that « succee d he needed only 

self, for his own success or failure, an m There has been a radical 
to curb his evil impulses and answer c y ^ ^ human nature is 

change in this value onentauon, th Thjj B ^ghly important for 

mixed neither wholly good nor w 0 ^ ^ Amencan no longer feels 

our study of conscience because Jt mea f* , * s i, p can be understood 

that he has to hold himself m such tig <- ^ suggested that we 

and even forgiven. Indeed, fa shame culture This is 

are moving fast from being a gui JQ far the authoritarian 

actually in accord with everything " e from p are ntal demands an 

child of the past who derived his w” wh ^j, cause d him to feel 

inhibitions had a strongly internalized co other direcled child, who 

gnilt wheneser he transgressed its *• ' „ ho „ j, UI ushed primarily 

is no longer made to feel his own nl f ^ Only if his P«" “ ,ch 
by the disapproval of his peers is made to what he has done 

him a. what is thsapproved, does the "^ 3tuie , s mixed has P™” 
Thus, the shift toward the belief dn> becau se „ afforded the °P 

unpetus to the other-directed n ' oda i C ""^ to • and the belief that children 
portumty to relax standards, to emp ^ 

are best off when toy are m "I reward nature that we do no. see 

It is only m the sphere of the stored ^ alivap valued Mas'e^ ^ 
any major shift in emphasis Americans mah , re ads to span disumc, ^ 
Nature they butld bridges to span ’ ^ ^ Amt no»« “ £. ^ 
have a generally confident attitu e Florence Kluckhohn ( 

t. ts Ins toy to overcome obstacle, and, on enwrap ™ 
pomted out Amencans “F lo ‘ ^ are peat , b j‘"' e " * u ,„de toward 
are not really innovators in j (jus is reflected m tneir 

to overcome illness and disease, an 
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their children Americans will do anything for J^jfc^rgery is done, 
bad, then they are given braces, if noses are b «' P'"L Jather m 
and above all, there is the belief that the child rP Amencan 

stature and achievement. As Gorer (1948) has point ^ m wth the 
home ,s really child-centered n°thmg 0 ”° °™J tha a ,Utude toward 
» fun ’ of the Amencan child (p 70ft ) Of co , p u tu it, 

children stems from several other values too the emp m de- 

for, after all, chddren are the future, the emphasis onDoing^ ^ 
pendence, and the groommg of children for achiev value 

centeredness of the American home stems, at least in P . mal nature 
attached to Mastery oter Nature and the belief *at bo ““ ot 

and human nature are to be manipulated to the best possible advan g= 

In this section, we hase attempted a first set of hypotheses ^ 

the relationship between values and modal conscience, we ^ 

show how a shift m values on the Amencan scene has brought ^ 

from the pre Civil War inner-directed authontanan , data 

present-day other-directed conscience We shall now examine t 
to determine whether they bear out these relationships between 
conscience, and the predicted shift in the Amencan modal conscien ^ 
Looking first at the McGufltey readers we see that in every va ue 

tion the results are m the predicted direction As was expected, t e a . $cven 
a strong break between the Future and Present onentation AH twen ^ 
social characters have a Future onentation they are either planning 
future or they are able to postpone immediate gratification for later, j 
pleasure or for the sake of self-control The parents are very much cone ^ ^ 
with the children’s future, strong value is placed on education as a m ^ 
achieving future success In two consecutive stones about two schoolmate 
* good ’ boy thinks of his education and his future, whereas the b 
loafs docs not think about his future, and ends up as ‘ a poor ' sran 
without money and without fnends ” The moral of this story is Hiat cv ^ 
the very young must plan for their futures ‘ Many young persons seem ^ 
think it of not much consequence if they do not improve their time ' v 


well m 

think it of not much consequence if they do not improve their umc ^ 
youth mainly expecting that they can make it up by diligence when they 
older * In another story two brothers are contrasted one lives for his p 
pleasure, the other is aware of the future and so when their father preset 
each of them with a tree to take care of, the bad ’ Present-onented boy c 
hw die, the other Future -oriented son takes care of his tree for years, un 
finally it bears wonderful fruit. 

All fifteen “bad children are Present-onented They are either uncon 
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corned wtth the future, or they are unable to postpone 

non Of the twenty five stones, fire are concerned pnmariy wtd, )u« to 

postponement, so that the chtld doe, someth, ng for someone eb e and mto 

way is gts'en a deeper satisfaction One boy finds some strawberries in the woo 

Table 1 

Pre Civil I Var United States 
Results of the Scoring of Twenty Fi\ e Stones 


* Good 


“Bad 


Stones Characters Characters 


Total 


Time Orientation 
Future 
Present 
Past 
Total 

Relational Orientation 
Individualism 
Lineality 
Collaterahty 
Total 

Activity Orientation 
Doing 
Being 

Being in Becoming 
Total 

•Human Nature Orientation 
Evil 
Mixed 
Good 
Total 

Nature Orientation 
Mastery 
Subjugation 


27 

0 

0 


19 

8 

0 


23 

1 

1 


0 

15 

0 


10 

0 

5 


1 

14 

0 


27 

15 

0 

42 


5 

42 

24 

15 

1 

40 



cored by story rather than by characte ^ his 

• ««* » eat 

htt “count for to : actos - - 
me futons date In to* other sto« ^ ^ ^ ptl M d a boy P 
r siblings another gives her pe 
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’•^rrrru «... -“-.rsj-s 

embody the good, and children who are -W-* » tot 

there are those children who are absolutely bad g r ok 0 f 

in seventeen of the twenty five stones coded, P aren “ ® £ pnm anly with 

socializers and teachers and interactitm takes place so > 
them In fourteen of the stones a child is seen > n ' slbto gs who 

child, of these six of the stones deal with interaction g . o( 

are always loving to each other or else learn a lesson fro children 

one of the others In only eight of the stones do we see unreBte : rf 

with each other, of these three of the stones deal wi e . jt 0 f 

the peer group “ instead of going to school, he m He 

playing truant He would spend his time with 1 e wt h 

was led by them to hire a boat ”, one of the stones is C ° nCC erne d 

an older child helping a younger with his schoolwork, three are ( 
with a ‘ good ’ child who is cnticmng and trying to influence a 
to love school or to be honest, and in only one story do we above 

playing together constructively Although individual action is P m n g 
all by both good and bad characters there is m the good characters a ^ 

Lineal onentation and emphasis on obeying parents, while it is o 
characters who tend toward the Collateral or peer group onentation ^ 
story of Frank exemplifies this high value placed on the Lineal ^ 

and on obeying parents and then all the hot water would ^ 

out , and might ha\ e scalded me I am very glad mother, that 
)Ou bid me* These results tend to show that as was predicted, ^ 

War American children were socialized primarily by their parents an ^ 
group interaction was slight and often discouraged In fact, strong v ___ 
placed on the child acting on his inner principles, rather than upon p 
from the group As one story where the “bad bo> is trying to get the g ^ 
one into a fight, demonstrates Robert had told all the boys that Henr> 
a coward, and they laughed at him a great deal Henry had learned, how ev^ 
that true courage was shown most in bearing reproach when not deserv 
and that he ought to be afraid of nothing but doing wrong 

The data on the valued form of activity demonstrate that out of the 
characters coded on this onentation all but two of the twent) 
characters are Domg-onented Parents value children who work, stud) 
achieve their goals and make themselves useful. Good children are t 


who fulfill these expectations “bad children are those who do not. 


The 
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cardinal sin is idleness In the following conversation between Maty and Jane 
it is not difficult to see which child is 4 good” 

lane I can never leave my play, “ 

Mary Why, Jane, how can yon .peaL so' Whicn do yo ^ 

most important your lessons n .ISav aTwais And what ell you do 
Mary But you will not be able to play always ^ ifa , y But 
then 3 Jane When it coines to that, y ^ ^ the following 

you will not know how [And Mary g winter stores But 

story ] Ants work hard in summer to ay up to win ^ wnter 

^ P ^stpr=rS=W 

The value on Future planning, on girt loses 

on purposeful Doing can easily " wants p!ay , ,t is the boy 

her father's love because she is so lary and J ^ ^ ^ are poor 
who actively takes care of his tree tha P and prosperous 

and miserable,” whereas the ui us . ^ evl dences that your heart 

“ if you are not diltgent it is one o y t0 unprove your time 

is not right with God You are p ^ d ^ "* 

In Youth, you must be preparing for /«* ' Maker Indeed, we 

improve the advantages you enjoy, you , j nc justry [is] a Treasure 

have a story whose title and m5 , ,o individual woil, and 

It n easy to see that this value attached ml among ctoldmn 
to achievement embodies the '^Srto learn to vmte, oriy 

valued in one story the mote already knows how 

because the child is aware of e a herself how qmc Y 

And she is told that it will depend' rntoly * ^ far te own success or 

learn Only the individual tanse !^, e ly worshiped If *“ to 

failure, in a world where succeta » P“ And *e ««*“V 

succeed, it is his own fault an aspect to school In on ^ ^ 

success is hard work and diligence w.lh never dean , » ^ 

parents were "greatly trouble , themselves, and th y ^ 

and to write They could not teach cornes and offers .. Io 

to send him to school ” When e ^ ,heir knees ter than ( roUC h 
“Joe and his mother were ready ^ buy a sc hool book book 

another story a boy who is ™u.o'Tovel aZr, <*"“ knew 

troubled,” but then he goes out to first in all b» “ „ 0 n the 

and "from to, toe, Henry «* m all he ****** 

no such word as fad, but always su« 
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other hand, we see that of the fifteen 'bad- 

Being onentat.cn Children who gratify their “^fed ^ 4 >d” 

mnl time playuig, who are not useful and -" 00^^“ 

As has been previously mentioned each Or o{ ^ Mcnty 

the Human Nature orientation It is highly sigmfi „ 

four stones coded, twen^ two are based on the idea ttot human n ^ 
evil either the child does something which is disapproved I , 
that he will do evil There is little trust in his natural goodn«s, 
must be taught and guided contmuously if they duty 0 f the 

bemgs The child is seen as a selfish asocial being, and it is ^ 

parents to instill a conscience in him In one story, an an If 

between an alarm clock and conscience “Just so it is wi ,_ ran d 

we obey its voice, even m the most trifling things, we always cai , ^ 

strong But if we allow ourselves to do what we have some e ^ 

be quite nght, we shall grow more and more sleepy, until the voi 
science has no longer power to wake us” Thus, since human na u ^ 

as basically evil, there is always the danger of regression to the y e 

and so only by constant work and vigilance can a child stay out o 
The ultimate goal is to give the child a conscience which is as au ion ^ 
and militant against sin as the parents were We have further bro cn ^ 
the stones to determine what it is that is most frequently approve 
disapproved of, and then what the typical means of punishment are 

In eleven of the twenty four stones coded for this onentation the pro ^ 
lies m the child s indolence and lack of initiative and drive in doing so ^ 
thing The goal is to install an inner conscience which nags every time ^ 
child loafs or demonstrates his childish Being Present onentation D 
story the father gives each of his sons a peach and then asks what they r 
with them, we see here the difference between the well socialized o 
child and the still ' primitive” youngest child 


Oldest, * I have taken good care to keep the stone, and I intend 
raise a tree of my own’ [The value on Doing, on Future planning^ 
and Individualistic activity is here unmistakable ] Well done,” repneo 
the father * Provide for the future by taking care of the present 
ate mine,” said the youngest, ‘ and threw away the stone, and then 
mother gave me half of hers ” “Indeed, my boy,’ observed the father, 
I cannot say much for your prudence, but you acted in a natural an 
childlike manner, as might have been expected ” 


We see here that the young child is seen as evil and primitive and tb® 
much work must be done before he can be made to arrive at the g°°“ 
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adult level. Human nature may be evd, but it is also scan as mutabte, it is 
because of this that so much emphasis is placed on training the child 
Of the remaining thirteen stones, four deal s-sth f 
obeying the parents Only by obeying what die wiser and oldcr prentngn 
can the child internal®: the proper values and pnnciples He 1 PP° 
to argue, cajole, or plead, he is expected to acquiesce ^ 

demands and inhibitions In one story a child -hr ■ dnd^ ‘ “ 

almost drowned, finally “He became regular a ' 

his books, and, above all, to obey his . parent,” j t Tmc« 
into trouble and meet the severe rebukes wa w mm rtanee 0 f honesty and 
Of the remaining nine stones three deal wi t P° „ bat belongs to 
unselfishness Children are tempted to keep and ho , 

them and what does not, and much emphasis ^ 

eye of God is always upon us , conscience D beloved possessions 

appeased The only successful way to do this asm p E ^ Pnva te 

for the sake of others, and never to t e ^ ^ h]! own mdmdual 

property is seen as a sacred thing, eac further impetus here The 

toy, peach, or pet, so that individualism is P' ^,ded by inner 

remaining two stones deal noth the , f j ie docs this, he will 

principle First, the child must obey u P' , hels expected to be guided 
internalize their values and injunctions, . B exemplified in a story 

only by his own internal gyroscope r or making a birthday present for 
where the father is cnUcmng his daughter for ^ ^ her so me- 

her cousin " make a present gmndmo, her sa,s 

thing, because she expects something, and J be nthw foolish In 

she likes to see people generous, seems ° ., DOOse d to guide one and not t e 
tlie last analysis, the internal gyroscope is 

expectations and desires of others r0( i«l for type punishment an 

Of the eighteen stones wh.ch couH be H the 

reward, nine show a combination of material reward, 

is “good,” he gains approval an ^ ^ of mterest to note 1 
; bad” both of these are withdra conclusions (p l° 6ff ) JJJ 

(1948) has intuitively arrived at thesam ]ove that love is condition ^ 

that Americans feel a need to he wo be ^ >een the two In each o ^ 
success, that there is a deep con usi com bination ° fa ?P h tree 

stones the “good* child is ^ed by^ ^ 
his elders, and gams in maten the frU j t of the tree, Uie 

gams the greater love of his fa e]der$ an d is In five more 

remains honest gains approval uked a nd gets not a 

boy who tned to steal the oranges is 
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of the eighteen stones, love alone is give ^ 1 following 

angry with his daughter for her indolence hls hea d with a 
^er “ f -d of snulrng M to ^ ^ , 

frown, and put her hand out of his t0 )ook at her father, 

down her head and wept very bitterly She did n d^ ^ ^ ^ 

all that evening, and she did not cease cry g, of hlJ love again 

becomes mdustnous and after three days fee Y wal t0 be again 

' Gently touching him she let him know that techniques of dis- 

received as hi* favorite girl” This use of love-onen.ed techniq^,^ 
ciptae would again tend to reinforce our basic hypoth. “ tLuove-onented 

Amencans had an authontanan conscience, smce we I*° h a „ d die 

techniques have been shown to be most effective m mculra ™8 
compulsion to act from pamntal principles It is further 
that m only one of the stones is there a use of companion ^ 

ment of another peer, which is the type of discipline we would eapect 

most often in an other-directed group . punished by 

In turning now to the other three stones where the chi d ^ >t 

natural forces as a consequence of his own misdeeds, we characters 

the results of the relation to nature orientation Of the eigU f 
which could be scored on this onentation, eleven were g over 

were ‘ bad ” Of the eleven ‘ good ’ characters ten gained a mas ^ ^ 
nature, and the eleventh was threatened with harm by nature on y > 
not obey his parents The ‘ good ’ child is successful, and part o j^jyest, 

is to master the land Industrious people are those who ha\e a g v00 ds, 

whose trees bear fruit, who find strawberries in obscure parts o con trast 
and who in general “get from” rather than fear Nature In sharp c ^ ^ 
to this, we see that all of the seven “bad ’ characters are either p ^ ^ 
natural forces or else Nature wins over them The boy who 
parents is nearly drowned, another one nearly has a table fall on ^ 

a third is nearly kicked by a horse Moreover, the indolent are su 
to Nature their trees wither and die, the land wall not yield or ^ ^ 
Perhaps the best example is one story where the * coward ’ is just 
drown (he is subjugated to the waters) , when the courageous boy ^ 

(he is master os er the waters) Thus, we see that mastery over Nature ^ 
valued onentation, and is given to those who are ‘good” The aC ^ 
several children are punished through Nature by their own deeds also 
to place the burden of control on the individual they act and 
must pay for the consequences of this act. It is as though Nature were * 
personified as the punishing conscience, for really in these stones it is o 
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the child who is punishing himself Thus, as was postulated m the beginnuig 
of this study, mastery over Nature equals mast teryr °« 

We have seen that every value onentatron turned out in P 1 * 1 “ 

non, and that these values combine in a very P 3 ™"'”™^” ^ !o „, n ,„dinal 
ttanan Amencan modal conscience Our neat task us to take the long,. 

Table 2 

Present Day America 

Results of the Scoring of Twenty Five Stones 

Ad^TTMto_ToBl_ 

Time Orientation 
Future 
Present 
Past 
Total 

Relational Orientation 
Individualism 
Lineality 
Collaterality 
Total 

Activity Orientation 
Doing 
Being 

Being m Becoming 
Total 

'Human Nature Orientation 

Evd e 

Mixed iq 

Good 
Total 

Nature Orientation 


predicted the Future orientation 
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orientation has become very important We think that the country 
is becoming more concerned with the immediate present, less sure 
future will be indubitably glorious Certainly, children appear to 

concerned with the present than they were 100 years ago Third gra e 

of today seem to be encouraged to live for the moment, of al c 
m these stones only four think of the future in terms of severa years 
the present It is lnteresung to note that all four of these chil ren ar ® ^ 

‘ Uttlest” ones m the story, and there is something they cannot o 
they look eagerly to the time when they can “do things” too In a 
where early independence is highly valued, so that the child gains 
petence early, the youngest child who is perhaps kept as a baby the on ^ 
seems to resent this But not even all parents are Futurc-onentc , 0 
eight stones for which parents were coded because they had a centra P 3 ”* 
five are Future onented, and three are Prcscnt-onented One can on y *** 
ulate as to the significance of this shift, in the direction of present tune, ^ 
the development of conscience For the authoritarian child of 100 yea” > 
who was from a very early age made aware of the importance of " a 
would become both externally and internally, conscience development m 
have been quite different from that of the modern child who is allowed 0 
live from day to day The only possible development for the latter 
lies m the direction of hedonism or other-direction The child who lives rorI j 
day to day must be ready to shift his standards whenever the climate o 
opimon or of opportunity shifts, the authoritarian child has internal p n 
ciples which were inculcated by parents who wished these principles to se” c 
the child long after the parents had ceased to be physically present 11S ’ 
we would predict that the more the Present tune orientation is valued m 


America the less possible it will be to have the authoritarian conscience. 

In sharp contrast to the McGuffey readers where the parents played a 
vital role in seventeen of the twenty five stones, only eight of the present-day 
Amencan stones concern parents at all This difference becomes even 
stronger when we make the further distinction that in not one of the modern 
* . .f” ° vve a child alone with his parent (s) , whereas m eight of e 
McGuffey stones we find a child solely in interaction with his parent (s) 
In the McGuffey readers we had only one story in which children played 
together constructively, here we have eight stones wh.eh are mainly con 
cemed with the necessity an<1 valuc of (nends j n onc of these stones the 

IT, In P a “ mpI '“ ted «nes of actions m order to get a fnend, be 
ThTw™,ldTr re tl ' atno on= wants to be her fnend “ there were gf 
veLTaTd rf' f0r £nend! B “‘ nil those gnls had been fnends for 

years and yean Judy was not sure they wanted a new fnend ” Both Judy’s 
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mother and brother worry about her lack of fnends and question her about 
it several tunes, finally she devises a plan to attract a f ncndbythemeof to 
pet ducks “Well, my little ducks' I hope you didn t mind taking a walk, 
ft was the only v^yl knew to make a friend" In anodier «cay twoU^ 
mrls are ready to cry because they venture m on the wrong party and every 
^ Ta' Janger^ In another of these eight stone, a httfe ft 

laughed at when he exhibit, his tnck p,g and then apple aided J « 
lau bed a. die writer says ■ Poor Jun' A hundred poop! ^ 

men he wins die prrze the comment . Jw H * J”, £, 

clapping for hun'” But whether S ^ >nd ^ approval or 

portant thing to note is that he is P In Uv0 more stones 

disapproval of his peers determines 1 stnves to become pop- 

the "child is sort of on the periphery of the g-P, he ^ ^ ^ 
ular and when he docs, it is the happtes - . ht fed new and 

' When David went home from s ^° o1 y, „ N one was concerned 

strange any longer He knew he ^ ha d fnends or felt 

with whedier or not the children 

strange, whereas here this is one of P gm o[ ^ stones, of these. 

Children appear with other children m * 1 ^ ^ ^ other , n ^ 
six stones are concerned with the relatto ® ot their own 
other sixteen stones children play Whereas in the McGuffey 

and peers who are outside of the tort , „ was mterpreted as 
readers play with peers not belonging arrange parties, tak' their 

• idleness," here it is much encouraged Pare « " 5 fach othen’ ta*f> 
children’s fnends out with them, ch. ^ ^ wh „ 1S outside die 

and peer-group activity is high y ' to group’s appmva - 

group is unfortunate, and then ^' , g , peer group relationship over 
deed! die uuportance of die CoMerd £ £ n„h. widr he 

Lined one is felt by one ^^“^by^ d she didn’t know die 
fnend “She thought i| >• , 

folks in drat house [her own home ] ** group that ^ 

It is due to dm rising importance »t ^ m hm . that the 

suggested the existence of the °^ v ^ h i y valued, whereas 1 00 >ea« ago 

peer group and making fnends is = because of the fear 

it wassupposed to get the to beheve that 

influence When parents raise that the child will d ° * n ^ ch ^ un- 
group approval are vital, it 1 ^ paren ts’ pnncip! .demands 

this approval Thus, it ** **° ° t situation where a pa ^ 

portant, only the group’s We* t osay “But Johnny does 
are meaningless, because the i 
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after all, the parent has already t 3 u S l, ^" C '““ 

Johnny's approsal, the tnost heater number of American 

pointed out * the fiats and pro i anneal to the authority and 

a SE Jce - - - 

guides and exemplars” (p 87) mntrast between the 

In the Activity orientation we again sec a ^ . COn / r ^ t “ nIy ‘ bad ‘ 
McGuftey readers and the modem ones Whereas in t e ^ ^ 
characters were Being-onentcd, in the latter group y dis- 

characters are Bemg-onented, and we must Rung- 

tmeuon between good and bad characters in c m the 

orientation B a strong one and it > not dmpprosed o We sha.^^^ ^ 
discussion of the first-older Doing onentation until atler ''= h plan 

French, since it is on die basis of these first-order ‘“'^nly 

to compare the two cultures At the present tunc « are concern* P nly 
with the shift in Amencan values, and as the shift has ok® J 
tn the rising importance of the second-order onentaLons ( > 

time, Being, Mixed Human Nature), we must concern oursenes 
moment mainly with these. ] e vel 

Whether on the basis of the coded data, or on an impress 
from merely reading these stones, one is left -with the ummstaka e y^ 
sion that children must play and ‘ have fun” It seems to a J .L . earS . 
lean conception of the child has changed radically in the last > ^ 
Whereas in the McGuffey readers the child was seen as a little a u ^ ^ 
must as soon as possible assume adult status and responsibilities, n< * 
child is expected to be just that. Of course, this shift in attitude suppo 
hypothesis that the Present onentation has become stronger m recent ) ^ ^ 
The more Future-onented a culture is, the more quickly it must attemp^^ 
push its children toward matunty In rune of the modem stones, the P ^ 
or the children themselves have planned a party, a picnic, or some so ^ 
amusement This is, of course, closely connected with the fact that rug v 
is placed on the child being m a group , and it is significant to note that n 
can a child have fun alone, the presence of the peer group is mdispen^ 1 ^ 
to a good time In one story two children are ill and unable to atten ^ 
class Christmas party, Christmas is almost ruined for them until some 
suggests that the party be taken to them When this occurs everyone is PP 
— the parents because their children are so well liked, the two chi 
because they can be in the middle of the fun and the group because 
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has become whole again In another story a brother and sister are supposed 
to baly-nt ™th thTir little brother They spend the afternoon 'trying to 
think of something to make Tommy MOT.” 'JTof this 

when Tommy says “I’ve been having un L d , stay home with 

rising concern with "fun” is a story where one boy is asked lot y 
his sister, he mentions to his mother that c was p ^ 5 ^ n t that 
Apparently his mdiwdual *>> 

it never occurs to the mother to t , . j, t0 sup port the 

value on the Being orientation, the my >ttss ^ ^ om can only 

other directed conscience to have a goo ^ elated from the 

haw a “good tune” when the peer group *1 “ punl!ta e„, 
group, morally or physically, B *e w p ongmal prediction 

Turning now to the Human Nature orientation,™ b ^ 

that children who play are I ““j yvollenstein’s (1955) study of Amer- 
ts mterestmg to note that Mead s _ ; sam e conclusions In pre- 

tean chtld rearmg htera.ure has led and die need to 

Civil War Amenca there was a bebef in J ^ ^ Mpe ct a „d 

break the ch.ld’s wtll through obedience odness morabty” has been re- 
taboo At the present tune, however, tht _ S ^ (Part m, Chs 9, 

placed by the almost equally compulst stones at all We « 

10) lu fact, there ts no preoccupauon' wtd, b ^ „ ^d and 

also that m sue of the twenty five stories mb ,. re d that our ongmal hy- 

m nineteen it is seen as good t wi primarily as a mixture 

potheen was that human nature wojd be ^ ^ wth any dul 

good and evil Perhaps it is because tht* or Fthaps „ is because the 
dren who do wrong or must be rep an j e -,il is so difficult to cc ’ 

value on human nature as a mature c ted direction Wc do 

that dus result does not come out into exp ^ ^ pod, but 

think that Amencans really reg y, y hly significant to n° 

even beanng thts dtfficulry m m die McGuffey readrn trere 

whereas fifteen out of the tatty »^" tI torty sax ut *e ®>den- 
definitely presented as ’bad -J ^ that rhnu because -£ 

«hT remtat values Si 

not satisfactonly explain the P re , unmistakably, the 5 11 ( nn 

absence of such preoccupauon ^ for a „d accrptanre ** 

predicted direction .hat of a gniaW ^ ^ as be 

natiue It is possible that ^ ^ hlch may be mason tar 

tiall) good, with P otent ^L « j explain, at ' cast in ’ 

vironmcntal conditions This wo 
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America’s ready accede of all 

schizophrenia, and all other maladjustments to the fau ^ P tedb y 
this case, the child Mould really be seen as a good bemg, h ^ 

adult influences In any case, we can say from "'” e ^ tte ha te 

view of human nature has become more lenient, mo pe 

menuoned before, with this change alone one because it » 
pearance of the authontanan inner-directed modal «« ^ hgh 

only when human nature is regarded as essentially evil th p ^ 

m their demands and maintain the vigilant watch w ic 
transmitted to the child’s own conscience t r or the 

It was possible to score only seventeen of the forty six chara ^ 

relation to Nature orientation, of these seventeen we see tha 
able to master Nature This is actually connected with the stro g 
orientation m American culture American children are most o te " 
trying to achieve or accomplish something Of these, ten a 
concerned with the training and mastery of animals The new preoc P 
with pets tends to support our prediction about the shift toward ° 

orientation, children are supposed to ‘have fun” and part of this ^ 

a pet Unfortunately, our judgment about the relation of this onen 
conscience style must remain suspended Since these readers do not ea , 
stones of ' bad ’ children, there is no mention of type of punishmen 
reward. Therefore, we cannot see whether love-onented techniques or 
nal reward or punishment by Nature is employed Since we found t ^ 
children interact more frequently with their peers than with their P aren ^ 
our onginal hypothesis that punishment lies in the withdrawal of an rej 
tion by the group still stands However, it is not venfiable from the data ^ 
Having completed our longitudinal study of the change in emphases^ 
Amencan values, we must now take the comparative approach between^ ^ 
cultures As has been previously mentioned, in discussing America, vve ^ 
often left out the discussion of the first-order orientation because we w 
primarily concerned with the rising strength of, or shift in, the second-o 
orientation We must never forget, however, that America is still prim 
Future, Individualisucally, and Doing oriented Thus, m order to tinders tan 
more fully the conscience change in our own culture we must now turn to 
study of French culture, which is radically different in its first-order van 
orientations 

In the realm of the Time orientation it is our hypothesis that the Fren 
have a first-order Past, second-order Future, and third-order Present 
orientation The French value tradition both that of French “civilization 
as a whole, and that of the individual family As Mead and Metraux (1954) 
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have pointed ou, the Frentdr tarn. "T-tS £ 

the future (p 53) Thus, it tQ a FrencIiman about the pres 

the Frenchman onents his hfe If o P t the subject 

ent economic cnsn m France, ^ “’^ a J n , nch ’^ e%0 l„ 0 „„ and past glory 
and instead to begin a discussio , _H acquainted with 

French edocat.cn | “ m,ed out, whereat m Amenta 

the old masters, and as Mead (1942) P° jhe B csmdian ot tradi 
the teacher is reprercntativ e of th e “ ’ ^ reanI , g stresses the belief that 

tion and of the past Furthermore, f utu re A person who 

what happens m an .ndiv.dual s pa« v. y V ^ ^ a dlfEcult child 
is inadequate or foolish is said to be a p {he belie f that only those 

hood, or who did not belong to the foyer T letely French and 

bom and reared m a French foyer m ““rfunen The 

can fully understand and be unders a ^Lmensh.p without-m French 
Frenchman going abroad may acqu „ 0 ma „er how weU 

eyes — ceasing to be French, and the suan^r a UttIe afferent 

he has learned all that can he expU'rtly taug" • dmdua l , paste so 

from the others’ ” (MeadandMe«ur l95* p 53) ^ F[ench have a 

rmportant that rt can neicr be ^ked rnteP Ae importance . 0 

keen sense of belonging .0 an arrc.cn. circtaa^^ ^ cul , el Jhe 

their collective past. Curtius { France among t 

dead B a stnkmg feature in the chamete MontmarUC, 

unpressive lights of Pans arc the 

and above all Pere Uchaise ,t B ,,9^30) 

a roman ticasm which sunply g*» , J, the future" (PP 222 
close to reality, and shapes both th and the Arc d= Tn 
We have only to th.nl of Pan*«“- ^ of the dead and of the 

'“^Ule the ctalds educauon shoull 
P If the unportance of the pas. » The 

be very carefully planned ‘ tha „ Americans do They 

and gu.de therc children „ deeply 

early independence for chil » hurry tune, t ^ the 

child s ultimate future Am ^ rl , wt h their p^ 1 but a . ^utincuon 
into the future, the Fren ‘ ' h , gWy nnportant thatwe ■^ daB0O „ die 
necessity of future planning mtKrra l conscience type* ^ ara given 
here between authontanan ; . so c.ety where the ,i ; p awa> 

Tune onenranon In a F“ t “«f^ nsa „us fear to« ** *" 
much independence, there is 
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before the parent has completed his job of socialization TfoA ^ 
illations must be internalized quickly, often before the ’ •“*£ “fand, ■ 
mature enough to reappraise the parental ^*™fords n0[ mhe d 

a society where past tune is most highly valued, the child 
into quTck internalization of values, die parents know they 1*.^ 
of uL in which to socialize the child, and so values are sorted out, reap- 
praised, and slowly internalized Of the two conscience styles presen 1 ^ 
consideration the authoritarian is more likely to be developed a 

onented soaety, whereas the mtegral is most likely to be ev P . 
Past-onented society For the French, the goal of educabon >s 0 B* 
child * the ability to make selective use of the traditional in a pen** ^ 
or, alternatively — to become an innovator through the use of mo 
than the traditional ones” (Mead and Metraux, 1954, P 3 ) ’ e . y 
tartan child is never given a chance to find out what he thin , 15 
lies m knowing what the authorities think, the integral child is give ^ 

slowly to develop his own system of values, so that his security es m ° 

in accordance with his own self image ^ 

We should like to suggest, then, that the mtegral conscience can 
rived only in a Past-onented soaety, whereas a Future-onented societ ^.y C j ilc y 1 
most likely to produce an authontanan or other-directed consaence ^ 
of these two will evolve depends on the valued Relational orientation ^ 
is Lineal and the parents are the prune punishers and rewarders, en ^ 
development is most likely to be authontanan, if it is Collateral an ^ 
peers arc the prime socializes, then the development is most likely 


other-directed Turning now to the French Relational onentation we 


predict that it is first-order Lineal second-order Individualistic, 


and third 


order Collateral The French child s early years arc spent prunanly in 
confines of the foyer, the parents have and are acutely aware of, their 
sponstbility in socializing the child As Mead and Metraux (19o4) ' 

pointed out the French attitude toward adoption is one of suspicion, ° 
the child brought up from birth in a foyer by its natural parents has a 
chance for bonheur The world outside the foyer is seen as dangerous a p 
where die child can be easily hurt It is the duty of the parents to prepare t c 
child to live effectively in this outside world 


As has been mentioned before in a Lineal society where certain 


broad 


standards are accepted and understood there is much more opportunity 0 
tndtvid lality than m the individualistic soaety where «o much is left U P 
the individual that he has no foundation and so must continually 1 t0 
otios for guidance and comparison Those who have deplored America" 
eoVomitv have long looked to France as the country of individuality 
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individuality is dually reeled in ftetr f 1 

r; "ndir^'^n r — 

,ndttd * 

law unto himself , „*„„„, there is much better 

In France then, because of L “ ' Frtnch father „ home for a turn- 
identification between father an , 0 f tcn t h e son goes into the 

hour luncheon every day, ^ ld “ .^en^e ^ted mpt ahead ' 
father's profession. In America, « “ xfauiois (1936) in companng the 
die son is supposed to surpa» ^cebetwL American firs. 

French and Amcncans has expressed one scar cely finds, as in 

order Individualism and French father to son for seven. 

France, the old family business ba"smiuedjmin the Lineal 

generations" (p 23) We saw tha .«» Amnrea tl ^ „„ of cta bmg 

oncntation was strong but due to "^'V parents this onentatio" 
up, of rebelling against the past, of ^ J“, hey value indmdud 

was never a first-order one The „he.her authontanan m *e 

ism, have always had to conform Am » nca The French however, 
past, or others, reeled in present-day Am ^ ^ fwndau0 „ and then 

their Lineal and Fast Time <mental«» „ , society where Indivadud 

develop indivaduaht) Hence we postulate ft K cond, them » g* 

“--5^Ur — by tom- « 
The French mtegral conscience ^ Frenchman ftefu®^, 
first order Being m Becoming capabilities are e coin inon 

desclopment of ho own P” K "'“ ,, 9 54) have observed * 

pan of life As M«d and m E tel 

image of parent and clu < . u]uva , mg ’ (p 30) Th n( . tastB and 

dencr and plant which c,e development o individual 

lectual awareness, the sens erft ^ , Utl „g I*-£^ wid, 

interests ‘ Tor the French 27 ) , the French are d The 

can continue to CVOlV ° fvtftt ton vvtdi’what he to 

what a person is , mentally rather ft ^ ^ ^ obey bu^ 
goal of the Freoch P«e nt “ be , d ed by the parents j dow „ as 

child walling to learn Irmnaodbeg" wh<)fc [s „h>di J ^ mod. 

The child is never ashed »w» stanto ds sol! be 

absolutes, rather it is expected that 
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ficd and thought oter us he — Whe^ F -" ZZ 

ago forced obedience and were concerned with morality P ^ 

mom interested in intellectual and aesthetic derive 

very interest in aesthetic and intellectual eic opmen (1932) has 

their love of c.t./nel.or. and general excellence As Curtins (1 ^ 

pointed out “The values of French literature do not l.e » *1^, 
greatness of individual personaliUes, but m the elevation ctarac _ 

Icscl, and in the rnward continuity of the intellectual traditio 
tcnstic that to the question ‘who was the greatest Frenchman ^ 

find an answer France has produced no Dante, no Shakespeare, 
vantes, no Goethe Instead of this, howeser, she possesses a literature 


forms an unbroken and vital unity*’ (p 119) t s 

Whether we take the Americans of 100 years ago or today s m ' 
it is perhaps this difference in the Activity orientation which alienates 
most from the French It is to be remembered that the French cing ^ 
Becoming first-order value is the American third When Americans ti 
fairly strong Lineal orientation, parents demanded strict obedience 
they wanted the child to be a “success ” Idleness w as a sm, industry a u > 

because the one led to failure, the other to success The French aTC ^ 

much concerned with obedience because they do not ha\e to push a ^ 
children into one narrow channel or pattern Whereas the prime aim 
American parents is to raise a social and financial success “the primary ai 
of French education ts to desclop l independence el I’espnt critique (* ca 
and Milraux 1954, p 33) Whereas in America it is the cowboy and entre- 
preneur who is the ideal in France it is the mature intellectual Americans 
turn to the expert for guidance and attend lectures on "culture,” the Frcn 
value solitude and their own company and opinion, Americans engage 
‘recreation * Frenchmen speak of leisure As Maurots (1936) has point 
out the American when he is in trouble must act, the Frenchman must 
thtn* r » out the American is obliged to kill time, to forget Ins troubles Y 
do a number of things’ (p 56) ‘That which they [Americans] lack, is a 
k— - l^nta-e of culture and of leisure which would give them a surer instinct 
v f va’ueV* (p 58) hum part because the American values achievement 
art] t ic cess »o intensely that Fromm (1947) has evolved hw concept of the 
“inailrt personal y' ard Ricsman that of tlie other -directed In order to * 
a tjccrss on* m nt !*• ready to change one’s standards continuously alter* 
rsj^etatnn i' al rr « tie boss n that r- o will a*rec with him The French 


ran who va'un tso»l n rrot; hHily than 1m own opinions whose aim 
l r * ,♦ to fu HI h w ' can a<To'd an integral conscience, the American 
car- » 
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Tumme now .o d.' altitude toward human nature g * C “ d 
that the French believe human nature to be a n>rrtme ° E d ^ 
at present-ds, Amenean, do The, S 

fruit*, the) undennnd crime* of p*« o , nnD0<c d to the puritanical 

French value the Golden Mean and arc ?““> ‘cc S children 

denial of or!) Americans and the preien m cv il 

Human bemi am seen to ln« the po-ntuhty for good - - ^ ^ 
the potcntiilit) for bonheur and ma tu i , Thc gQa j u t0 build a 

training and education tliat bonheur vn P ^ the development of 
rational self image, to control one J own thuigs which 

the tnteera, eontetenee ,, - ««, I -) < and - •»* 
humanity cnjoys-t<"t food, d " n , „, h „ 0 ni!iip between a man 

at none it practiced in eveett A mature ~T . Hy „|„ed At least in part 
and woman where each partner H frta 1 1 ' m p^ommg value, the 

becaute of their empliaut on the Fait an receptive, 

French .deal of svomanhrmd ta the about which 

and a teal .ent.nl and intellectual I”' 1 "" „^ om rf We and maturely 
the Frenchman tails has to do wi . ,,! r .i;e of the eerie The Amen 

winch is Rained through espenenee o»n , part because of their 

can,, on the other hand value the S L also, ■< *e*> ° 

Future orten.at.on and consequent adorauon S „„ 3 I, ty » pmsemtal 

us, because the , siung prl .. .»« ^£«h„ most .ten ■> *“f 

We ltase postulated that the Frc ^ cr as something to 

part of Nature* The, mem to ssesv dense an me- 
tered nor a, someth, OR to ^.'Te^an to no lean that d h= ” ” 

pleasure from Nature and , he ^“mmeaual Perhaps .>» noaecideW 
lilutR now era, someone 'Zeroed themselves with the <=JP ° ^ mnaJl 

that the first artists who re ) French impressionists 1 the 

the sensuality of Nature were .he te ^ * cte , y «n™^J d , tm! 
mastery over Nature can rrenc h feeling of u n,t 7 w con tcmpl3 tlon 
value p’accd on ’ doing r aesthetic and intcllec u , data an d 

directly from the value attache analysis of the _Fr 

We must turn our attention now » » W e see of 

see if the results bear out the a ,, r ot b™"' ° „ , 0 present 

the hypothesis about a Fa,. T.meJ™ ^ „ might be difficulty w 
course bear tn mind that in c > ^ gone, which dea 1 * ^ wem ust, 

a Past Time onentation and toscd the data Ne 6ant to note 

history were left out, tins m K h hoU judgment It ^ , he Amen 
until further study can be done oriented in ei 

howeser, that whereas no character w a 
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Table 3 


Present Day France 
Results of the Scoring of Twenty Five Stones 


Time Orientation 
Future 
Present 
Past 
Total 

Relational Orientation 
Individualism 
Lineality 
Collaterally 
Total 

Activity Orientation 
Doing 
Being 

Bein'’ in Becoming 
Total 

•Human Nature Orientation 

Fwl 

Mixed 

Good 

Total 

Sature Onenta ion 
Mastery 
Subjugation 
Harmony 
ToLil 


17 
12 
16 
45 

18 
27 

0 

45 

10 

11 

24 

4o 


0 

19 
1 

20 



•Scotcd \iy story rather than by character 


can r roups, in die French we do ha\e sixteen out of forty five who arc & 
o tented Of t! *• twenty five itori*-s five are told by adult men who are remi 
nt-cav’ with a certain nostalgia about dieir childhood Of the seventeen 
clui'-acter* with a Future orientation, sixteen are adults who are plac in 
tb' - Future cat" ory because they evince some concern with the child s P*- r 
vnial tj tx\ ties and dius an implicit concern with his future Thu may not 
however le a real Fui ue orientation \S e can conclude only that the hvpo * 1 
n v » not Ujtt'- er t by t! e data aliliou-h it u true that in the French t! cr< 
u co < r m vndi the past nil te tl ere it none in our two American group* 
O e f j t» -T tl n- iW I be no rd As Tnkson ( IDjO Ch VIII ) has 
er • Arv x-i a.e always on tl e move they diange homes and travel m* 
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oucntlj In »en ol the present day American stones there was : some men 

non o( teasel, go.ng on a car tnp, or changing homes On Ac : other ta . , 

the French stones there is scry little movement, ■ 

seem, to u, that this d, (Terence can, a. least re part, be » ^ “ * 

ferencc between a fast moving Futuie-onented society and a Past onentw 

one which therefore values tradition and stability Certain y, 

das child, in one of to French stones to a car tnp IS “ 

American children who always greet the prosper wi b i dul 

stopped a, many places » X " Uiht, 

not complain, when it moved, I did not feel at ease- y 
makes me prefer that which lasts and is sti twenty seven of the 

Our data on to Relational orientation show 6ve stones 
forty five characters have a Lmeal onen “ ^ unlike in the Amen 

are primarily concerned with the foyer or y ’ f these stones we 
can stones much tender emotion is ^ defined the father 

have the separate role of the mother an responsible for the family 

is the initiator of action, he is seen as su«onn ^£ otlons no t often m- 
welfare and yet as a certain mystenou w h 0 preserves the image 

scaled to his family, to mother is seen ras h J* P and most irumedi 

of to good father in front of the children. dep , cts father and 

ately concerned with the child’s nee s Mead and Metraux, 1953) 

mother in very much the same roles as lustJ ce, in view of the injustice 
has described them The father is up 0 reaction is significant I must 


has descnoca tncro • , reaction is signim-m. -- 

done to his fnends by to landlord, die eh fa| m me> very prom*-™ 

say that at that moment he seemed "I p began to smile, his calm 

were all m back of him, fascinated, marvel b „ ^ a t „„ermg 

became frightening, we all understood . umes m his life 

a beautiful rage as a man get. * e f“her usually eJm ^ « 

see the unpheatton here that m to 3nd unknown to to tod; 

there are certain aspects of him w 1 p yy e doubt that we cou j 

to attitude of awe and respect is ’ h he was ‘ fascinated, 

American middle class child who would ray ^ led re her typwd 
mg" a. his father The '*££2 » soothe 

role to controlled mature w dld my motor mg t ^ 

curb hi, aggressive masculinity ! ^ bu , Ae cawto 

of his jacket shu “ “£*, “ story has an ttMy 

interesting to note that the v integral one " goes on 

science, whereas the father s mk and to fatl^s f f°^frhe 

dealing with a poor family, to , or , e , hn family starve 

stnke so that he either must work as a 
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wife is furious a, him for not '-rkmg.but that the poor 

tal.e her part against my father, s e o „ ^ } lc „ protecting the 

man .as not resale for '' tot had ha jnrf Thm she ^ ^ 
image of the father, he on the other hand is forced » [or 

unage and to act instead in terms of his prim r> f tfcit he 

f£r IVhen he decides to go lo .oil thc son sayn o h™ 
hated us at that moment, because .c had ob . ed hnn ^ bu , 

Had he been alone m the ssorld, he w ould gla 1 „ ^ ^ no te 

that day .= .'em Ins ignoble charges and his sh *4 ^ 
also that the confltcts here described are much deeper ^ 

be identified as moral tssues than the preoccupation .nth idleness 

stones used, fc .^pn»n^ 

and male a clear distraction bet. e~n the complete and e m . f3thtr 

One of the stones deals with the importance of finding a moth ^ 
for some baby wolves "ho have lost their own, three a an d one 

who is lost and has ventured outside the safe and protect! / ) • ^ ^ 
deah with the excitement of a mother bear as she tells fathe 
foyer is now complete and their roles fulfilled because <r> ' e ^ 

Of special significance too, are the stones which deal with dy ^ ^ 
honships m one story the relationship bet. een mother and son is ^ 

Mead and Metraux (1954) have described it "The mother B f m 
her son’s "lolls and successes the mother may male something o ^ 
pamon of her grovvang son” (p 21) In our story the mother regar ^ 
“with great pride" because he has just been made a «choolmaster, an 
the relationship is so intense that to the American it would seem 
incestuous ‘ She took her son in her arms trembling with pride, an 
stretched out, without speaking, without s m i lin g, with a grave 
with ejes full of tears.” Another story deals with the dyadic relatio ^ iq^J) 
tween brother and nster, which is agam much as Mead and Metraux (. 
have described it ‘there is a mutual protects eness between brother 
sister. If there is no actual ‘foyer* to which the pair belong, a5 ^ 

happen m the case of orphans, a pseudo parent-child relationship ma J „ 
deeply valued as a partial, but rather pathetic, substitute for a total oyo 
(pp 2 d 26) In the story under consideration there is just such a situa 
and consequent relationship the two are orphans and the brother has 
passed his exa m s for entrance to the University , as soon as they heard ^ 
the sister ‘ took her brother by the hand, and led him to the photograp 0 
their father and their mother, she knelt, he in front of her, and 
cned soft!) ” And thus, * the} passed the es ening, Olivier at the knees o 


doubt that I might 
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sister, or on her knees, be.ng caddied ^ a -* 

of affect is never found in the Amencan stone , pe P Mrad J 

m the Lineal family system It is —T ° c "ly s first responsibilny 
Metraux (1954) have pomted out that the h re y toencan 

» for Ins aster’s vtrgtnrty, and Uiisphcnonienon n ffso W^die 

South and upper class, both "’"' "“oup relauonships at all In one 
Only two of the stones ded with I« p ^ ^ ^ , deep 

the children merely tale a walk togete, ^ ^ ^ contras , 
fnendship between two boys and 1 ' V cmcmca wt h the nnpor 

eight of the present day American stone i m mUnM relation 

tance of finding a fnend, yet not -■ . , ng* is not emphasized, 

ship between the fnends In Fjan^w ^ Jf eala!t for a hfetane, m 
most boys have a few ultimate f P ^ popularity, not on mutual 

Amenca the emphasis is not on fne P n£ans , fear 0 f homosexuality 
,ty of mterest but on casual mtOTatl! tnm dshtps has been du 

m connection with their inability to m Enkson> , 950) _ bu , we should 

cussed too often for us to go into , here ( 8 ^ ^ B a Lint al family sya 
like to add two observations Fust, « P ^ mumM relations within 
tcm where mdmduals are accustomed P 1C q „a,ntanee of many, 

the family, there is little craving for '“ ac 7, llhJ „,,afew,a,,dsccond>e 
bu, mthJ for e a ctar^Xe no, a threat for 


iance ot 11113 7 . . 

integral consciei.ee ^ has a dear „ E „„ _ 

him to enter into close relationship however, has s ? 

wdl he swallowed d* ^ to reasmre hmueM 


wdl be swallowed whole ^'”*'^^ 0 ^. 0 ; to reassure hinueM 

vague self image and so he Me s mtOT ate relationship e 

who he is, if he were .0 b " 0 rbed mto die ego •» *" 

the danger that his ego wou . xnterna^e^ and qul nty four 

his own values and behefs are s . P™^ ^ see ^t twen^ , 

Turning now ,0 the valued A“"^ cltd Being in Bec» 
of the forty five characters have £haracte r who is deeply “ Q ehild u 
Sot of these stones hare as hero •* ^ ^ around ^ t[EES 
understanding the nature when he is moving it see htes which 

cunous to know why 11 13 innocent soul 1C , , t0 know 

are movmg, anodier ‘ meduate^n hu ^ Vuhreabrey^ ^ 

stnke die btg and the strong, ^ dnidreo who „ „ 

the core of things" nut l, ,! ,l,ese stones one P® £ ^ I0 ,d 
observe, .. ts also die aduta From , he paren»^„„„ „ho 

French children Ieam mo I ^ passive audien !lcms . The French 
wha, .0 do The children “ “ppreved behavior pade™ 3 - 
act out the vanous emotion 
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are deep.y conceded with broad phdosopWl q— 

Z core ^of things, them conversion and ^Mge ^ of 

superficial Thus, «e have four stones concern* ^ ^ 
natural and social injustice One of these is part y rf spJhng 

sideration, m the story one child is unjustly J m 5cho ol that day 

ink, and is sent from the room, another child "ho is This is a 

sees the injustice of the teacher's accusation jj n w - alnst the author 
highly integral, moral decision for a young child, he g g child 

,ty of the teacher and the approval of his peers, which « ® he 

would be vital particularly on his first day m a new , ^ B , ]g . 

knows he will be punished, so there is no hedonism mvo ’ ' t ac 

mficant to note that whereas in the modem American r “ ba by. 

many signs of early independence which lead to achievemen wmc . 

sittmg, domg errands, and provmg that they arc not ,0 ° ® eon . 

dung after all— in the French readers there is no sign of tins . 

trary, m one story independence is explicitly discouraged a y 
uh his shoes, does not do a very good job, and his mother imm 
over Thus, French children mature slowly and gam indepen e _ 


ment 
are never 
guidance 


rhus, French children mature siowiy ana gam i— w r ^ 

whereas Americans are pushed to independence so quick y ^ 

certain of their own judgments and so depend on o 


lance »* ha\e 

Of the twenty stones coded for the belief about human nature, " , ^ 
nmeteen showing a belief that human nature is a mixture of g an 
This surprised us, because we stated earlier that it might be difficu t to 
the “mixed” category However, the “mixed” onentation comes out c ^ ^ 
here, and perhaps we can attnbute the present day Amencan resu „ 
tendency to see absolutes in ethics where children were once seen as ^ 
now a reaction formation has set in and they are “good” and ideally ^ ^ 
no wrong Six of the French stones deal with the problem of contro , o ^ 
necessity for the Golden Mean as a rule of action- In another con ^ 
have discussed two stones in which the child observes aggression 
father, a circumstance that makes the rest of the family uneasy e 
aggression is tolerated by the French, but there is always the fear that it ^ 
go further, when someone is aggressive they feel uneasy, and yet they ^ 
identify with the aggressor and get nd of some of their own “We v.ere 
on the balcony, at the same time ravished by anguish and yet curious 
peaceful ” Control of aggression is highly emphasized among the Fren ^ 
Mead and Wolfenstem (1955) have pointed out that aggression among c 
dren is immediately prevented and that it is never seen as self-defen* 1 
(Ch XVIII) 
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Finally, seven of the stones deal with the necessity of 1 fa™* 1 ** 

me the child, the implication is that only then still he be to tell In 0 
g ch“; modjwho ,s proud of the m.™ A* her ^ IP™ »£ 
renccts She felt herself rewarded for her troubles In doing her duty she 
had prepared her happiness Although no, <■»•*£«£ £ ™ 
and lacking die boundless ^“^heT^mU h^oahe.r or n.tor 
man IS m large part responsible for ***** ^ ^ ^ u>c 

We see that the data and the ' nd, ' ldual ‘ , ^ a„ d evil and that 

French believe that human nature is a " 1 “ tu ™ ^ ncccssars When the 

self control for all and guidance for rcn ^ t*. too great 

child is very young when the bu en o jg t [ u , ow n actions in 

the parents control tan gently until he is able to inhibit 

a socially acceptable fashion , . c 0 f the fort) 

Turning now to the Nature onentaion^e^dut only r.^ ^ 

five characters are scored on this o thMe nme cliaraclcn hale 

frem the results We can say only that smee ^ ^ ^ prcd , CIK | direction In 
a feeling of oneness with Nature, t0 ma ke the earth ptoduce, 

one of these stones a peasant has worke him ,l ut he has mas 

when ,t doe, he is elated and ,e. there >s no feehns ^ ^ ^ h , he 
tered Nature, retlier we get the “"P? , ds He has on hit pantaloons ol brto 
earth - He ss standing m front of he Se*»““ |abo „_ It „ an earth o 
velour— he seems to be dressed 1 m 1 P ,|, who arc rcsponsilile lor 

much good will” It IS neither he nor 1 tet tbc integral type » 

crop but rather bod. together « “ he so aware el die unnr« 

most likely to view himself as a pa |shcd At the present time » 

around him that his cgoccntnaty dl( . d ,t a arc so meager 

do no more than speculate on thi ^,,t,l c to ascertain the 

In dm section we and that diem «- £ 

a culture by close analysis of „ aulucs and “todat 

certain meamngful relationships be»«J pmiblc relationship- *• 

Tenuativel, we would hkemm^d.^ 

tween cultural values and m 

r.m, Orsenta.on „ OT , h ere wall be a tendenq- ^ 

First Order Future °" en ‘ 3 conscience because a ** dence „ that 

an authoritarian or an ot encouraqe early * F* j. f k k! 

die two Amenean *«£££«>, possible This -am ^ 
the child will he »“' 1,Icd ,^, q loIv . enough to form '" end) ^ - 
is no. allowed to be doP"- d ™' standard- change f«1»» 

pics, Abo m a Future-oriented soc, 1 
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order ,0 keep up wth .he standards 5^3 

therr own Thus, they need to refer to the optntons of others ^ 

\s=rtss -‘^ — — 

itv or Collaterality is stressed studied a 

First Order Present Orientation Although m hate cncc 0 [ 

first-order Present oriented society, we predict that the mo a 
such a society will be either other directed or hedomsUc. The ^ 
oriented person is Rely to look to Ins peer* for guidance ^ rath 
parents who represent the past) , hence the tendency owa Quen ccs, 

The Present-onented person is also less likely to think of futu ? socie ty 

hence the tendency toward hedonism Whether the Presen eDcn ds on 
will ha\c an other directed or a hedonistic modal conscience P 
whether the society has a Doing or a Being activity \a uc n , t jj erc 
onented society where achievement and early independence arc s t 

is not tune for the child to form well internalized principles, so um ^ 
look to others for aid and guidance Since the peer group . Qre> 
Present orientation, he is most likely to conform to its demands *u ^ 
in the Present Doing society the child would never be quite sure o ^ 

of others the Present orientation would tend to foster slow socializa ^ 

dependence, whereas the Doing orientation fosters an emphasis on in e P c ^^ 
ence Hence these parents might be very permissive at the earlier stages, 
then would suddenly begin to make high demands for mdepen cnc ® 
maturity In meeting parental demands for independence, where °epe , 
had been previously encouraged, the child might instead transfer this epx. 
ency onto his peers who would all be in the same situation In the r 
Being-onented society, however, we would expect a tendency toward 
sive socialization and impulse gratification Furthermore, if this Present 
orientation is combined with Individualism, we might predict the p r 
of a hedonistic modal conscience. 

First Order Past Orientation The conscience type will be either au 
tanan or integral The outcome of this depends largely, w e think, on w c 
the society is Doing or Being m Becoming onented A society which stre *^j 
achievement must value early independence, and in this case the parents ' 
exercise strong control in order to inculcate their values quickly, also, a P^ 1 
onented society tends to have much respect for the dicta of the older genera 
tion On the other hand, m the society where Being in Becoming is highly 
valued, eg , among the French, the emphasis is on slow and thorough deve 
opment and parents emphasize this rather than obedience Thus, this com- 
bination of values would tend to produce an integral modal conscience 
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Rtlattonal Onentetion 

Firit Order Hi, iduahm A. ha, a; >ocn lh ' 

tht, ,«ld tend to produce an o, hr, -directed or , S “‘ h0n “ n “ ' ^ d “l 
sctencc Tlic higher .1,, degree of individualism the greater J* 

.o conformity . .met m an .ndtsaduahsttc *c,«, there are ™ tad«aa<^ 
(or action 11, e tndisadual, tend to teeh a standard * n 

k> figure, or a, non, them peon, Whetl ” T onenta 

tarun or other-directed depend* largel) on " > ^ d 

uon u Unea! or Collateral If « » ^Mcl * the 

ancc of the parent* or other authority 

tendency » to seek the guidance of peers. authon 

First Order It neclity Such a soctcty i end to,arf en ^ ^ ^ 
tartan or an intcgnl niochl conscience »> ^ j c pcnd pnmanl) on 

toctalmng figures. Tlio outcome 0 ' “ * ; = ln Becoming onentatim 

whether tlio soctetj lilt a stronger Do.ng * d order Lineality 

Whereas a fin. order Indtsaduahsm j “f/^der Lineality com 

tends to produce the nuthonPinan “ns"™ ’ |cm j , 0 produce an integral 
linerl ssith a iccond-ordtr Individualism ^ mdivldn> , K cunty and 

conscience structure since the Linei » i n d,vidualism forces 1 mi to 

certatn banc standards " h.te the emphasis on 

mdependenee of though, and action tcnd tmra[d He hedonistic 

First Order CollalerM, Such a xe j , l t nllty „hen combined 
modal conscience, hosseser, a second onto ^ con 

tilth first-order Indntduahsm would «" ^ ^ RcUtl0M l orientation B 

science In a culture si hose first-order '’J' 1 ' in ‘ ^ 5acia lucd by seve”1 

Collaterahty, lie can aspect that ,h ' * " [ alT ec, tonard the b,o logmal 

■ mo, hen 1 and ■ fathers • so that ,1 e m«jj [amlly Thu, the tatens ty 

parents svill not ho as great as m t e child will not have a* 

ofthe oedipu, contp.es will he minumd and t^ rf ^ res tot* 
a need to internalise the star i ar^ ^ ltcei vc love w ,n have 

of a large extended family “ m w ,h a t , licit 00”““' 1 * M( rf pare nts 
\anct> of adults, siblings an dependent on parental 

robe external The child who ss -o. to ‘«*°*^*« 

for ht, emotional S ra ' ,fet, °"J, r Iove o not as great a*^ ^ tification 
injunctions, since tlic loss o » m j e can depjui Ccllater ality 

to the child who has no one elre o order value, and ^ rf 

In the culture where ^, d w ,„ be socialised by .be 

the second, wc can expect 
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parents on tvhotn he - dependent for ^"4" 

independence, hence in his search for guidance and gratification 

to the peer group 

Activity Orientation , « 

Fint Order Being Such a society will tend toward a hed ° n “ Ul i™ cu . 
conscience, since strong emphasis is placed on impute * whcre 

larly d the values of Being and Present are combined In the cuKui 
both Being and Present are valued, socialization will be a/sorts 

gratification will be high The point to remember is that ™puls« 

Will be readily expressed by the parents, so that discipline 
sporadic One time a certain act will be punished, the second t ^ 

unnoticed by parents, since their awareness of it will depen prim y ^ 
frustration that they themselves feel at a given moment Wit out mu 
phasis on the precedent of the Past and with little push toward the r » 
the child is gi\en neither firm standards nor is he particular y anxio 
conforming to them We can expect that a Present Being culture v.ou 
a long nursing, and in general a rather relaxed socialization peno , so 
the pleasure principle would be fostered The child accustome to m ^ 
gratification has a low frustration tolerance, so that self gratification 
much stronger motive to him than gratification of parents or others ^ 
where these values are combined with a first-order Collaterahty, the oe *P 
problem is minimal, so that there will be even less motivation for mtrojectio 

of parental standards In other words, gratification is high in the * rese 

- for tne 


Being-onented society, which means that there is little motivation 


internalization of parental standards, when this is combined with Collatera 
ity, there is even less motivation, since there is little of the guilt which arises 
as a result of the oedipus complex , 

However, if this Being orientation should be combined with the 
that human nature is Evil, then there would be a strong tendency tow 
an authoritarian conscience structure, smee m the Being culture there ^ 
emphasis on impulse gratification which would be intolerable for people w 
believed that such impulses are Evil Hence, the bad ‘ fit” between these tw° 
values would be a source of tension, and superego control would be hig V 
rigid in order to counteract the Being tendencies Furthermore, where the 
struggle between id and superego is intensified by the antithetical Being an 
Evil \ alues, we could expect the ego to be quite weak 

First Order Doing Since such a society emphasizes success and achieve- 
ment, there is again the emphasis on early independence Thus, such a 
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society would tend toward the authontanan or ^ 

science The outcome of this depends on whether die emphasu m 
tional onentation is Lmcal or Collateral French this 

First Order Being m Becoming As we hav ' !K " en ° ct structure since 
orientation tends to gite support to the mtegra ; M a„d the 

die emphasu is on maturity, carefully mtepated inner prmcples, 
deielopment of a self image whah guides all action 

Human Nature Orientation 

Evil This conception will tcnd .o and 
science since it means that patents 1 n,rt,rii!arlv if the belief in Evil 

duciphne will he stem This will be die case P J ]uB anBt hetical 
Human Nature is fused with Bemg ’ „„ ngidity m order to cope 

m such a way as to create a demand for su^S ^ Hmmn Nltore u 
with the Being value Furthermore, if the proU en,, since 


combined with hmeauty, one -.Mescence Hence, the gum “ 

experimentation will not be allows conscience will be fostered 

will be so high that the authoritarian “ d j ^ othcrrf) , meted, or die 

Mixed This would tend to foster the „ ta -pte outcome will 
hedomsuc modal conscience since other .directed in die Doing 

be integral in the Bemg m Becoming culture, 

culture, and hedonism in the Being n“ l,ur found, we predict that 

Good Although such a society ta ^ me an ** 
would foster a hedonistic -“dd ” 1 " ’ graufleauon would 

would never discipline their chi re 
important 

Relation to Nature ,u e mtcgral conscience 

Harmony with Nature Thu jnhmgs. The 
since it unphes the tendency to se so he tcn ds s , t tends 

has himself a highly integrated sdf ^ses its wholeness, 

as being integrated also since e nredict the 

to project this feehng onto the mac nUO on is aspect lha' 

We do not think that hnowmg l„ fact, »e >^L^and are 

presence of an mtegral mo a predicung mods ” widen this 

tins whole onentaUon is least useM » [u „ hcr relaUonsh.J* 
not at this time prepared to P° s 
orientation 
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Predict, on, as to the Values or Value Combinations 
Which Influence a Particular Modal Conscience Structure 


Hedonistic 

(1) Present — Individualism 

(2) Being — Collaterahty 

(3) Present— Being 

(4) Collaterahty 

(5) Good Human Nature 
Authoritarian 

(1) Lineality (First or Second Order) — Future 

(2) Past — Doing 

( 3 ) Individualism 1 — Lineality* 

(4) Lineality (Fust or Second Order) — -Doing 

(5) Evil Human Nature 

(6) Lineality (First or Second Order) — -Evil 

(7) Being — Evil 
Other Directed 

(1) Individualism 1 — Collaterality 5 

(2) Future — Collaterahty 5 

(3) Present 5 — Doing 

(4) Doing — Collaterahty 5 

(5) Doing — Mixed Human Nature 
Integral 

(1) Past — Being m Becoming 

(2) Lineality — Being in Becoming 

(3) Being in Becoming 

(4) Mixed Human Nature — Being in Becoming 

(5) Lineality 1 — Individualism 2 


IV 

The Authoritarian Modal Conscience Ireland and Germanv 

In this section we shall concern ourselves with testing some of the hyp®^ 
escs about the authoritarian modal conscience that were presented at t 
end of Section III In order to test our hypotheses about the particular ' 
combinations which might lead to the authoritarian modal conscience 
have chosen Ireland and Germany In order to understand this choice ' vC 
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must return to our original definition of the authontamn It a a »o»S U 
type that we can expect to Snd an exphat and fairly ngtd l «*M« 
mtTmahzatlon of thfcode comes direelly from the ' ^ 

staudarfs, and a transgression tom the code tmphes dte ^ ^ 

and retaliation by the father The dominant “ 

authontanan society is the intemalned moral code, ^ ^ „ 

tion to others This moral code has an elcmcn o c P ^ ^ 
We doubt senously that any worker in the e “jjj^die pre!e „ c e of an 
definition, in Ireland and Germany, we may p cu i tures differ greatly 
authoritarian modal conscience Although these two cultures 


The Insh 

Results of the Coding on a Basis of Twenty One S 


Time Orientation 
Future 
Present 
Past 
Total 

Relational Orientation 
Individualism 
Lineality 
Col laterality 
Total 

Activity Orientation 
Doing 
Being 

Being in Becoming 
Total 

Human Nature Orientation 

Evil 

Mixed 

Good 

Total 

Nature Orientation 
Mastery 
Harmony 
Subjugation 
Total 


■It was not always poss 
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—and we expect to deal with some of these differences— bo* have^th: 
phasis on disciphne and obedience to the father, the rigt ^ 

a sense of obligation toward others Let ns tnm then to an anaiy 
Irish stones, to see which values appear to be the dommant ^ jtortH 

In the Time onentation we see that fourteen out of only 

are scored in the Past time category We must note dtoP „ f , hcse 
four of the twenty-one stories hate any mention of duldren ^ n0 , ron 
only m one is a child the central character Hence, these ^ on Ac 

cemed with present-day life and activities of childr , y 
tradition of the past on the old folk tales and stories of the jam*, ^ 
stones actually begin with ‘ Once upon a time” or Long, ° ° ^ 

more are about the saints or some fictional characters One s ory, ^ 

about a baker who used a horse for his work and t en trie ^ 

modem by using a truck, deals specifically with the value o e f Qr 

resistance to change ‘ She [the horse] had been coming wi inan> 

years and years to the same houses The Baker was a c e 
having always a bnght word or a merry whistle He and his t ^ e 

worked together for a long, long time ” When he began to use t e > ^ 

* Baker became less and less cheerful,” and when he reverted to „ 

the horse he was back with his ‘merry old whistle and a cheerful knoc ' 

The emphasis on past time is here unmistakable, the past is reaffirme , ^ 

the future and any value on ‘ biggerism and bettensm” is repu late ^ ^ 
shall return to this particular aspect of conservatism after our discussio^^ 
the Relational onentation Indeed, Arensberg and Kimball ( 19 1 older 

that among the Insh discussion of the Past was a favonte topic e 
men and women desenbe the ‘old days’ with enthusiasm and regret 
‘old times’ are a ready topic among the country people, many an 
mng an old person can be got to tell of the ‘old times’ and the 
throw a glow of courage and glamour round them Remembere 

siUes in the eyes of the old people who tell the tale are now feats °f ^ 
ance and strength to which the new generation could never aspire 
the point for those who tell and those who listen” (p 170) W e note ^ 
sinking is Insh reverence for tradition when we contrast it with our o' ^ 
Amcncans tend to thmk that the future will be the most glonous peno ^ 
all, that progress is inevitable, for the Insh, however, ‘ the past reflects ^ 
gloncs and is a convenient vehicle for the expression of their superiority, 
the present can be measured against the past in the same terms, usually on 
to be found lacking” (p 171) It is the old who are honored and respect ^ 
and when groups of men gather together in the pub the enthralling 8 ^ 
of presenting arguments, choosing sides, directing the flow of talk, belongs 
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the older men The young men must disM ^”J„ P ’hcUnefrcin 

that only one of our Hones is rea V “ ^ joulUlll an d,encc while 

force the value placed on the sp«l» ? M , e J, by O bservauon rather 
the older men do the acting Chi ^ child centered 

than by action, the culture is adult een fi order Luteal 

Thu adult centeredness is funher given support ^ ^ 

Relabonal orientation The results of our 5 in „hich the father 
one stones eleven have a Lineal emp iasis ^ one 0 f t he saints 

has just told his children about ancpisod (athcr toId „ to me when 

he says at the end “ it » an old old story r oM stones have 

I was a boy, and he heard .1 from !usown«k£ Much of Arens 
been handed dosvn from father to - “ Lineality Although .hem 

berg's and Kunhall's boot ss devoted to this r 4H.net from 

» much reetproetty and cooperation, «*££££ „ b „ s ai .he father 

father to son “Thu paternal d 7 "" a “ e devolves upon the sons tey 

lives Even though the major vvor tmties nor of the dispos o ‘ 

have no control of the direction of farm a«mu« „f the parcnn 

income Status in die family » Nh'T ^ Jdren of extreme sub 
is one of extreme super-ord, nation, that of die 

ordination” (p 61) OT of the whole social o “ . ica | 

In fact, the Insh family is a micro ch ildren, there > • h,er ' 
ity is not simply delegated from pa husband to wife to c 

structure to tills lineality Anthony E«s from ^ ^ tos h c d ™ 
' the women and children do not ea ^ ^ tab | e but star , he f at mly 


re often three geneiauuu* fleeted in our revue* 

attem This pattern is cun ° us y Uiat wh3 "',, “ „[ status- bel 

resent the moral or the mp 1 ” 1 ” „L ,o attempt a eh 3 " 8 „a,us 

; is not possible or actually no ^ doddering old Q u ^ cou rse, that 

s look closely at one story ;n , -j i lC young p rl dlscov j all „h and sme 
osmons with a young P e3!3nl , E h „„, cr when she could ^ the trees 
nor as she was, she was much *haPP“ ^ llU the * now 
see the flowers and the (he ’ hillside” But the m t|ic ° ho „ n gt of my 
md run like the streams down t * 1 1 cannol j„e without t ic 
s that the Queen discovers that 
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courtiers and the grandeur of my 

had very little hair and very few teeth Her ^hcad ^ ^ w 

not see well,” she had ‘ trembling hands, a quavcnn 0 > her 

“grope her way from chair to chair,” yet she cannot psy “ > ad 

change a status The implication is then that each Me p«*»n ^ 

vantages and disadvantages, but these arc not really importan 
™ is , hat each mdividual ha, to live as he was bom to live, and to a, temp 

any change in the fixed order of things is futile „ v, busing 

In another story the father decides to better the fami > post ° 
a horse, this effort is frustrated, however, by the fact that 


which he meant to exchange for the horse The story ^ 

we mentioned before is further indicative of the way in which 1 ^ ^ 

Past Time emphasis combine to create acceptance of things as cy a ^ 
another such story a shoemaker is made a nch man and imme ***. gf 
becomes unhappy, the implication is again that he must reman 1 a s ^ 
and only m fulfilling his life’s function can he be happy The wi e y 
story of the * Lion and the Mouse” falls into our sample, it is sigm ca ^ 
the ultimate moral of this story is that there are advantages to eing a 
as well as to being a lion, that neither could exist without the other, an ^ 

although the lion is king, he needs his servants All rungs m the ^ 

archy must be filled if society is to function smoothly The imp lCa ^ ^ 
that anything which exists must serve some purpose, and therefore it mu 
good Insh Catholicism is in a sense then a religion of acquiescence, 
trine which in no way advocates that men should revolt against ex ° 
social conditions In so far as arrangements exist, they are God s nan i 
and so must not be criticized, rather, a positive attitude must be taken °' 
them. Hence, the Queen must not deny her age and must look at the p° s ^ 
aspects of her status, the peasant girl must accept her poverty and 
her youth Because of the influence of the medieval doctrine of q uietnes ^^ e 
acquiescence, the problem was not to eradicate feudalism but rather to 
it better The popes themselves have been unalterably opposed to soCl ^ 
because the inequality among men, the hierarchical order, is seen to e 


ficial to the welfare of society as a whole , 

The hierarchy of the Catholic Church is of course, both a support an 
a reflection of the Past T ime Lineal family system that vve hav e been discus 
mg Just as the authority of God is absolute over all creation, so is the aut ° 
lty of the Pope to the rest of the Church hierarchy, and so is the authority 
of the father over his children Morality and ethics would have no rocaniUo 
without the existence of God, since God is the ultimate authority from Wh<*f 
all Ethics are denv ed The assumption is that without the authority of G • 
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morality couM no. and non.d no. exist Hence, 

Ih. whole rs the stnctcst W- - 

part a reflection of the Past Time Lin ^ ch caDBO t exist 

archy of authonty and of individual , on am j t B perhaps of 

except as it is derived from and of ou^enty one smnes 

interest to note that kings pla> a PJ rt ' n ° orientaUon we see that sixteen 
Turning now to the results on the Activity emphasis This 

of the twenty stones coded for Uus onc ““ “ ce whlch „ e hate discussed 
is m part a rcflecUon of the notion o a q , an d desire to change 
above A Doing orientation implies a certam ^ 0 j ves change or rather 
the status quo, a Being m Becoming orient* 1 *® * ^ ^ ^ doctnne of 

inward development The Bemg orientation hfe as it comes along 

quietness and acquiescence, die emp as* ,s to j 0 soin ething to make 

In our two stones where a working man a ^ ra ther on getting 
more money, he is made intensely un PP? decided to change things, 

pleasure frem the nature of the job itself Behire he de^ ^ ^ ^ 

the shoemaker "was as happy as a ^ ‘”S> he ^ n o longer s ce P> 

shop, workmg, and singing all day 1 ^ j And the Baker revo 

"nor work,” "nor sing” he ^,on of his job which hasten 

against the mechanization and epe he prefers instead to 

breught about in the interests of „ e feeU that the 

craftsman and to chat leisurely w , cheerful ways and fnen Y 
was a "strange, unfriendly thing, after Sta*<* § ^ the ^ so well 

ing” The horse was better to work with becam^ ^ house she would 
that if her master stood too long ta ° k arc certainly emp 

amble on to the next” The Being « P « t out that the Insh farm 

and indeed Arensberg and Kunba ' a neighbor wC 

is always ready to stop work in o er jjuman Nature ° n ’ ^ 

Before we take up the problem ^ CI , ated for the chdd by ^ 
must first understand the Ufe sltua ^ As wc have a uence pa 

combination of Lineality, Lineality j^° nieT al««" 
French, the comb.nat.on of Fast „ not hmwn about 

rental attitudes m such a wray - tt ,tudes, so that un mdepend 

Being tends to produce the bilny, «■”' 'nien. upon 

seven the Irish boy is not E iven m . , h JZry later and am FJ ..(he sons 
ence encouraged And m fact f = 1 "” “Z European necessi n, 

parents longer than the P eop e der them father’s ^ o{ thirty five ° r 
even though fully adult, wor unusual for a ^ dependent 

deerstons to him*’ {p 41) « ” "°1 ^ ^ ^ 

forty to be living at home un er 
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on tarn for overydnng ho needs “If * “d s T musket « 

barley match or to take a drink on mar et ay ^ ^me mto 

from his father The authors have seen many sons f % ^ ^ pay 
shops to buy some farm requirement and say that th 

font" (p 55) “Even at forty five and fifty, tf the old enu^u haven 

made over the farm, the countryman remains a ‘boy’ m resp 
and m the rural vocabulary” (p 56) , t & a long 

From our knowledge of clinical cases we could P® difficult 

dependency period and submission to the father mig t ea 
oedipal adjustment Until the boy is seven he remains a i y ^ 

mother “As the woman works u the house or fields, the » ^ 

side In the house it usually sits m a crib by the fire or p ays a . 

floor, but always within sight and sound It learns its speec rom nts 

amid a flood of constant endearments, admonitions, Mid eI “j?. U . ^ 

The woman’s work never separates her from the child (p ) , an d 

at the age of seven the son is put out to work in the fields, a ong , 

under the authority of his father We cannot expect that identi ica ^ 
the father wall be simple when placement under his authority occurs ^ 
same time as removal from the mother Indeed, there is a great ea ^ 
dence that the oedipal problem in Ireland is prominent Father an s ^ 
never very close, their relationship is based on authority lines 1 , of 
ners of authority, respect, extra household interests, and the impera iv ^ 
duty rather than of encouragement make it difficult for any intimacy 0 ^ 
velop” (p 59) The relationship to the mother is very different, ov,cv 
“Throughout the years of the son’s full activity in the farm economy 
the father’s headship, the mother still remains the source of comfort an^^ 
preparer of food and is still infinitely solicitous of his welfare 
one goes home it is to see one’s mother” (p 60) In addition to this imp ^ 
siomstic analysis, there are certain startling facts which have a bearing ^ 
this problem According to the 1926 census, “there was a larger propo ^ 
of unmamed persons of all ages than in any other country for which reco 
are lept’ (p 103) In some very important ways then, the Insh boy nev 
loses the oedipal attachment to the mother, and the girl to her father ^ 
We sec then that the combination of Past, Lineality, and Being 
strong oedipal problem It is in just this type of situation that we would ex 
pect the superego development which Freud described If the son is take ^ 
after seven years of nurturance and dependency from the mother and p 
under the father’s rule so that m every sphere the latter’s authority ^ 
strongly in evidence, if the economy and life situation of these people 
mands close cooperation between father and son, then identificauon v> ' lt 
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the father is both mandatory and difficult Tim closeness with »d ta fo 
the mother produces a h,gh level of gmlt so that the son £ 

father and mtroject, hi, moral principles Both die Heatup 1 “ 

earthly father, by their authontanan rule, create intense gui y J 

for the child to alienate tins gu.lt is through identification with and ngid 
adherence to paternal demands and imperatives 

Table 5 

The Percentage or Unmarrteo Peopix at a Given Ace Ixvee* 


Age 


Percent of 
unmarried males 


Percent of 
unmarried females 


25 30 
30-35 
35 40 
55 


80 # 

62# 

50# 

26# 


62 # 

42 # 

32 # 

24 # 


55 80 26# 

•This table was compiled by the author bom d«* hy Areaibeis » 

(1948) 

Tins problem of guilt brings us directly ■»<>* ““’f that of the 

view about human nature The anaysis fourteen indicate the view 

twenty it was possible to score on this onen » becaus e they attempt to 
that human nature is evil Men are seen o ^ ^ey take advantage 

change their status, because they want mo > are industrious an 

of one another The good who fulfill their *** 

hardworking as m early America u nQte ^ contrast between 

tions to others In one story about a . over which Queen t 

good and the bad « the country’s Queen Y *** 

saint] reigned, were proud and haug ty, d t0 attend to them e 

that any 5 her people vrore poor - sores *- * ~ 
She carried food to the hungry and suffering Sh s 

and did everything she could to re m her own bed Kmg’s 

a little boy who has leprosy and pl ! t h e oedipat problem be . 

Mother was very angry * We noe ^ fina u y the Queen * ag32 n 

mother sets her son against h-ts * ^ pother story ano ^ wntcr 

cause the leper turns out to be B reW arded by God p^ny 

recognizes his responsibility to o ers^ cQvered with deep sn °^ ^ f ue l, 
had been very cold All the lan warm clothing poorly clad 

people were suffering because they todno^ ^ „ old man poor y 
too, were scarce.” Only the saint gi 
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and shivering from the cold The stun ^ a blihop He lived to be an 
he ' became mstead a soldier o .Go ■ H b t0 ot hcn and responsi- 

old man and did great things for God ^ n0 et hics, B 

bdity to the supreme authority, without whom there 

the ultimate m morality u__ v^en observed dim- 

The Irish sense of sm and gudt about sexu * 'lalthmr lack and delay 

cally, has been portrayed by not ehsts, an bwi a n ly 0 n the basis of 

of mamage Relations with edicts ^ f J thcr and son is, as 

degree of duty and obligation The relationship between llatera l 

wThate seen, based pnmanly on the unperautes of duty-when i 
relatives cooperate with each other, this B Retail (1948) 

right to” means “the obligation is on me , as Arensbcrg ana ng> a* 

hate described it “When asked especmly why they were tb5 p hra se ‘have 
farmers’ answer was that they had nght to h lelp of P an act ■ (p 

right’ expresses an obhgation, duty, or the tradm expected has an 

75) Helping others, controlling impulses, and d °“5 wh ^ ngjd 

ohhgatory character to it and is made verbal in a high y P ^ ^ he 
moral code What the individual washes to do must . g> , t a nd 

should do, egocentncity is, m this culture, controlled by fee gs 
by ngid adherence to the imperatives of the moral code %v0 men 

Antagonism between the sexes is traditionally strong, to e ndl> 

is fust of all an unconscious disloyalty to the beloved mo er, a con 

it constitutes a great threat since all impulses must be he un » . ome n 
trol As Arensberg and Kimball (1948) have pointed out m ^vn 

are much more often to be seen in the company of members o ^ 

sex” (p 203) There is of course no opportunity for adolescent sex p 
experimentation “The best evidence gives them a comparative y ^ 
macy rate, and the country people yield to no one m the strictness jnora i 
sexual morality?’ (p 202) The unmarried person is definitely un er a ajturC 
obhgation to deny and repress his sexuality “They equate any 
from the accepted norm as a sm, a lack of religion They bring ^ u j a 
weight of all their sanctions and values to bear upon it They make conduC t” 
mate identification between their own norms and the only right CO ° enje( j 
(p 210) Not only is man’s sexual nature seen as evil, but also it lS 
The old are viewed as saintly, not only because this is a Lineall) -on ^ 
society, but also because old age brings freedom from lust and desire , ^ 

uality for any but those who are married and of age to bear chi ^ ^ 
denied ‘ It is only with the married men and women who are still en 0 = 

• Sec Sean O Casey Mirror in My House (1958), H. M- Robinson, The Carded 
(1950) 
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in producing offspring that any hind of sexual interest, officially at least is 
permitted or even deemed to exist ’ (p 208) This denial of sexuality 
comes particularly significant when we contrast it to the French attitude o 
accepting the hbidinal drive as a powerful and vital force n ranee * , 

acknowledgment of one’s sensuality is apparently a sign at one 15 Cl ' 
and belongs to the intelligentsia, in Ireland (and one might add to »me 
extent m Amenca) people • atmbu.e sexual laxity to the etas of the pope 

tty and the fhu human nahtre is evd No. only ,s dte 
encouraged by the closeness of son and mother and fe tag pmh^ 
childhood, sometimes mto the forties and fifties, but ^ 

taboo Smce there is no sex play and expenmentatton m^adole s«n ^ 
strong cathexis of the parent of the opposite sex ne%n urt hermore, it 
the -ry late mamage, to he dqtad onto |~~£j much 
seems to us that the combination of E F „, Huml „ Natum and Doing which 

more difficult than the combination of code was puritanical 

we observed on pre Civil War Amenca e ^ enc0U ragcd to channel 
and sex was repudiated, but nun was ab c { over things and 

his hbidinal and aggressive dmes into an ac xhc Being value 

nature, his dnves were channeled m effect, mto domg^ ^ ^ 

the Irish, on the other hand, tmpbes that man u , e that human 

his mstincts, but rather should allow them m ^ 3ttl t u de In order 
nature is evil is of course directly antit e 1 cvcn more militant an 

cope with this paradox the superego mu * cn t hc good one he uuJt 

authontanan, if any leeway is g uen t0 , our stones a vcr > 

immediately become corrupted Hence, ,n ^Jie is regarded for t ‘ 5 

woman gives her last bit of milk to a eg ^ ^ an unlimited W PP 
kindness by the gift of a magic cow . a nd due to her own H. 
Tim kind model woman is corrupted by ^ f wtlire u so c«l d * 
and boasting” she milks the cow to a a ]«avs present . 

danger of regression, e\ en in the v cry g v-e see that m sixteen 

If we Z now to man’s place » one^uon 

eighteen stones which it was possi e (J t o be poor b«a u * 

“ that man tj subjugated 10 Nat “" an , c |, run awa) " lirn |„i to 

has been unbountiful, donkeys In one story forrss 

needed, and a boy breaks his leg on 50 (D c i ear his land o u d 

enhst the aid of a group of fames ®* ° fl ktn „ IS incapa e ^ if<wtr 
and to harness the oxen, man alo ^ B D f course part 
This belief that man is subjugate to i 
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of acquiescence and hierarchy which we have discuffle b 1 f be- 
ta note that poverty- was a cardinal sm m ^ h ad no. 

cause its presence implied that man had not worked hard «°“g‘ 1, 
been industnous, m contrast, poverty, although it is e 
our Irish stones, a never a sm Rather, the chief sm in *»*««» P^ 
and any aspiration to nse m the hierarchy The P™ 1 ^ 1 et man „ 

helps those who help themselves” is potent m the McGuffey , ’ m j„ 

supposed to work and to do in order to combat poverty an tJian 

the Irish stones people are rewarded magically by God for ai than 

for works, and for the fulfillment of their obligations to others ratn ^ ^ 

to themselves Contrast the message of this quote from Me u ^ not 
you are not diligent it is one of the surest evidences that your e Youth 
nght with God You are placed in this world to improve y our time in j 
you must be preparing for future usefulness And if you do not impro 
advantages you enjoy, you sin against your Maker” with the fo owing ^ 
story In bnef, a little girl is orphaned and “sets out to find a new 
She had nothing but the clothes she wore and two slices of brea 
hand As she walked along the road she met a poor old beggar w o 
for food The little girl gave him a slice of bread”, she continues to g IV * 
coat to a small boy, the last of her bread to another child Finally, us ^ 
and a chill night wind began to blow The little girl had no money, n ° ^ 
and no home And then, as she stood there, a lot of stars fell in a 0 ^ 
at her feet and lay in a shining heap upon the ground they . 

changed into pure gold” Not by work and by industry, but throug al 


Table 6 
The Jrtsh 

Chi Square Tests of Significance between First and 
Second Order Values 

A Chi square of 3 84 or more indicates significance at the 05 lev el 


Time Orientation 

Past > Present 5.5 

Relational Orientation 

Lineal > Collateral 1 4 

Activity Orientation 

Being > Doing 7 2 

Human Nature Orientation 
Evil > Mixed 5.5 

Nature Orientation 

Subjugation > Mastery 12 2 


VALUES AND MODAL CONSCIENCE 
and through hindness is this hide gir. -anted, passivity and acceptance 

science, and Table 6 shows that ey .f„. duce theauthontananmodal Icon- 


science, and Table 6 shows that ; ^ .heaulhontarianinodalcon- 

possible value combinations svhichmigh p for va]ues w hich might foster 

saence, whereas they meet none of our cm Hmn;m Natuie va i ue ,s 

any of the other three conscience types Lineality is not 

significant alone and in combination wi ^ but [|el m die predicted 

significant m relation to the second-order • « ^.on of sexuality 

direction The value that human fiuman Nature and 

and a stem moral code, die combined belief 


The German! 0ne stor ,« 

Results of the Coding on a Basis 


Time Orientation 
Future 
Present 
Past 
Total 

Relational Orientation 
Individual 
Lineal 
Collateral 
Total 

Activity Orientation 
Doing 

Being _ 

Being in-Becoming 

Humfn Nature 
Evil 
Mixed 
Good 
Total 

Nature OnenlaM" 

Mastery 

Harmony 

Subjugation — — 

Total -- — ,,onc " 

— ibic w 

*It was n° l 
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Lineality creates a strong cedrpal problem, so that there is a high ^contemof 
guilt and consequent need to submit to and internalize the “P 0 o[ 

of the father Furthermore, we have seen that the comb 
Being and Lineality fosters dependence and the willingness to s 
authority, while the value combination of Being and Evd Human a 
so antithetical that impulses must be mihtantly fought against to co 
the Bemg tendencies , h 

Turning now to the Germans wc shall attempt to point out so 
similarities and differences between Irish and German culture ast ^ ^ 

tain to conscience formation Though the value profile of the e __ 
different, we shall see that they too meet our criteria for the authon ~\~ 
modal conscience In speaking of the Germans we shall be conceme 
manly with the middle class of West Germany, since our readers and m 
available material stem from this source 

Our results in the Time onentation do not show any difference tw ee ^ 
emphasis on Past and Future The nme stones we have rated in ic a 
category all begin with * Once upon a time,” or “Long, long ago, ut o 
than this we see no special emphasis on the Past There rather seems to ^ 
certain ambivalence about the relationship between Past and Future n one 
story about a cockchafer and a grub, the cockchafer is held m re ' ,erE ^ C ^ 
because he can already fly and the grub longingly looks to the future , but cn 
the cockchafer is seen to die soon after the once glonous future has become 
the present Hence, in the beginning of the story the future is glorified an 
the past rejected , in the end it is the past which is glorified k Vhen the grn 
reminds the cockchafer that once he too could not fly , “the beautiful ch s 
face darkened , he did not like to be reminded of his dark past ” The cha er 


dies soon afterwards and when the grub is puzzled by this a fellow grul 


tb tells 

him ‘ Oh, my son, it is a wonderful thing to be able to fly , but he who earnt 
it has to die soon after” Hence, it is perhaps better to be young after 
It seems that the German looks to the future, but is disappointed when h 
becomes the present. There seems to be a forward thrust toward a future 
which will be better than the past it is modeled on, yet which never seems 
as good as that past. 

The German relation to the past and future is quite different from the 
French view of the past and the American view of the future For the Fren 
the eighteenth century was the epiphany and the ideal time, and Frenchmeu 
speak of it with pnde and reverence, the Germans have never been as 
satisfied with their past. The Americans are optimistic about the future, they 
look to it with confidence, the Germans look to the future and plan f or i*» 
but at the same time there is a great deal of pessimism about that future 
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That is, there is optimism about an ideal u P ^ ^ phtt< i opon , toalor 
the actual realizable future The Gcnn “ P dcstin „ rather than a reality 
row which seems to be a utopia, an “ ed the realizable 

Rodrnck (1948) found that on die whole Gemans 
future with pessimism and grave dou t tp a]s0 m German child 

This ambivalence toward the Future is aEthl Amencan, but 

training Child training is geared toward ^ ^ ^ ^ awarding 
unlike the latter, the Germans fear , . n „ ti, a t they must be in 

"most of the middle class children hl " somebodies' m the future 

dustnous and work hard so that they ta o( new , offers hide 

(p 48), and yet “adult life, from die O®. -Ij (p 41) Adults dam 
gratification and little opportunity or „hich stresses that the uture 

their children with a view toward the! ' ^ ce rtain absolutes by 

will be so unorderly and complex ^ g dial Germany’s pmbto 
wind, they are to be guided S.nce U . W.erec ^ mfluenceg the 

has been lack of unity and a too grea ^ future, must h ^ 

parents feel that the child, 1 lC It ^ this combination o °P 

unified well structured morale^ ^ a . :*** £* „ y 

future and yet pessimism . parents to train future is 

sponsible for the expressed ^ parents, but the ^ 

As the future generation, t iey ^ ^ance to be realize Whenever 

so unsure that German D “^ y very de fi m te ideas a* 1 ^ but at the same 
dren are endowed with c co ncerned with tlIiaI standards will be 

a people hope for and are we can expect t a Q f chaos and 

time are anxious about its mi ^ate order and uni [ d suggest 

rigid, and drat they wdl «, ^mckmve a grave doubt, 

multiplicity Although there “ „ tc d, with the hope and ^ J t is 

that the Germans are Tulare filUnc „t of a P»* „ our stones is a 

hat tins future will be *= Future emphmm ^ modeled on 

ossible that die equality of P» for . of desired 

efleeuon of dus ambience, as to *« « 

„ imperfect past and yet Iff « dia. them ** »*“ 
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of affection The separauon of the household * 

being scattered not only in one city but quite regular y not 

The child who, as an adult, docs not mote away 
(p 260) In our sample we have eleven stones 


Germany 

achieved autonomy” tp aouj in i™ ,.j the rest 

children (human and animal), two are about ideal c 
are concerned with the need of parents to dmnplme ' ^ t(s) and 
their children All stones deal vv.th the relationsh.p benveen^ pa. rrntU^ 
a single child, except one where the parents are dead Th 
these stones has no parallel in any other country that we have stud ^ 


The story under consideration is told by a boy My parents ^ ^ ^ 


The story under consiaerauon is u»u --1 * . , ^ r 

tremely gentle and considerate with us children But they ma e ^ ^ 

greatest anger whenever they caught us in an act of untrut ij, 5 

goes on to tell us that the boy stole a cherry branch and en 
mother about where he got it He is caught in the lie and we are s ^ 
reaction of mother and child ‘I expected the worst, but my mo 
silent She was silent and went away, I followed her and °^ n . ^ 0 f 

bitterly’ We are aware of the inculcauon of guilt in the chil y nCe 

love-onented discipbne, but we are not prepared for the very cxa 

“That is how a mother cries whose dearest son is led to prison ® ^ 

tion between one he and the possibility of prison shows the ne o 


tion between one lie ana tne possmuuy 01 

children under tight control, the source of the rigidity of the mora , 

are reminded of Kant and his principle of universality the basis 


are reminded 01 rvani and ms principle ui umvci»uv, - realize 

action rests on the principle that the individual must be ready to uwv e 


action rests on tne principle tnat tne maiviuuai muai ^ *• — / — * c 

his action, must be prepared to let it stand as an imperative for a P 60 


Ills tu,uuu, iiiuji uc pitjjatbu lu K.I 11 auiiivi uj J , 

We would 111 e to suggest that this is a fantasy which could only em^ ^ 
from a rigid and punitive superego , only the authoritarian superego ^ ^ 


guilt it fosters could create the association between prison and one ^^^j 


note the need for the expiation of this guilt 4 My eyes were open 
were filling with tears On my bps untruth, I fell dovm upon my 
owned up to everything and asked for forgiveness” But the motn ^ 
not offer forgiveness, instead she gives a command ‘ Get up carT ^ r , 
branch to the neighbor and tell him what you have done*” Such an o ^ 
can only be obeyed and the brevity of the next sentence is significant 
did it * _ 

Another of our stones is concerned with a mother who denies bre 
her little girl until the latter has learned to say please” Twice the mot ^ 
ignores the childish demand and finally tells her a story which illustrates 
need to sa> * please’ Another story is about two elephants who are big J 
disappointed because their son does not conform to their pattern of 
sirable behavior How could we have such a son' It is so terrible to h3 
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, ji» Vnu see elephants are \ery 
a son who cannot keep anything m mm course, that because the 
proud of their good memory" The ""P 1 "" son have the 

elephant parents have a good memory tef ptol 

same accomplishments and follow M ^ only 0[ , e possible form 

tend to act as though, for each situa , 1955) has said The 

of behavior As Metnssx (in Mead and ln< |, v ,d„al to male choices 

intention of this education “ ”? '"ndlThate die strength and fortitude to 
but rather to know what is right a 

do it” (p 224 ) thB un,ty of the moral code 

The German .deal m child rearrng “ ' um J fan, to die clad 

because in prmciple the parents ’ ^Tve mentioned above begins " 

Hence, the story of the cherry duef almost imperc P V 

the fact that bod. parents drtapprt-of ^ ^ deemons ^ 

“they” is transposed to mother modier calls fa # # 

behind closed doors father c ^ ^ be mie The ' lhc s „ua 

when there is news, when a ec The children en y) u , 

announced, is one in which ^ arranged for them (P . resen trd 
tion only when everything as children s ou deci 

“unity” of parents combined with die steps been 

only with a definite solution «d. whl ch the n^’^V.co inwhed 

Sion tends to create .ha, absoM « ^ J lh a, them »») „ „,„ch 
pointed out, he is not s “PP° 5ed „ a i„ays the Inown „d,pa! 

in a moral decision, rather ^ lbe child who » ^ un „ed at most 

the superego demands a c difficult The pa falmg* of in 3 ci n- 

conflict this situauon ,s «" d ‘ " "TS !he same sea When, 

times m their action tov. ^placing lhc P 3rc . own actions we ' ,ou 
quacy and the hopd*™? pamnu loser h^^,, mtahauon 

however, he creates a nft be Ko , only dee J autistic 

suspect .ha, this creates much?” also . d»j ' and if dm 

for the nf, he has caused,^ hc b „ scpamtrf « £ (alb has p« 
believe that by bis o jotied The “J' Hence, for the c n 
happens, he to Imd of d-mermen, or 

-an. -no. 

*« ou, 1 lief- 


accustomea tiuv- rnnans cannot 

« »;£■-. "ssgS: 

r.1 disapproval The ,|.c rleeteu 

„i nresideno * 


unencan] 
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lather strange in Germany" (p 13) And Schaffner (1S«) > “‘y 

‘ inability cl the German chrld to tolerate differences of °P m ‘ on nh 
accustomed to accept sincere disagreement as inevitable in 
tionship and finding it difficult to adopt a working compromise op J 
arrived at for the sake of group unity, the German prefc J 
disagreeing elements These elements naturally remain as nvals “ 
petitors at a later time, and therefore every disagreement as to ’P n " CJ J\ re 

as an unpleasant and potentially threatening situation" (p 37) u ’ 

there is the German idea that only in unity can there be power 
parents are umted in front of the child they appear to be omnipo c 
indestructible, when, however, the child is able through his own con ^ 

create a nft between them, it is he who is omnipotent and c P are 
considerably weakened Rodmck (1948) found that ‘most young people « > 
classes feel that the type of political democracy which exists m ng an 
in the Umted States has no place in Germany Political democracy, 
believe, would be extremely harmful for Germany, since it would 
political parties to spend their time attacking one another’ (p ' . t 

superego tolerates no diversity There is only one proper way, only one 
answer, if a choice presents itself anxiety will be intolerable unless a c 
answer is already corporate in the moral code , 

There has been a great deal of discussion in the literature as to w ct e 
or not the German father is the ruler of the household "It seems to us * 
this must be the case, or else the threat in diversity would not be so grea 
However the German woman is most probably not the helpless, frighten 
creature she has sometimes been made out to be The German woman denies, 
in so far as this is possible, her femininity and identifies with the male cr 
power in the home derives from the authority vested in her by her hus an 
and the further she is identified with him the greater is her strength Hence, 
it seems that the father is indeed dominant, but the woman derives er 
strength from being in absolute unity with him. In this way she is given some 
of his power, and when there is this unity m all matters concerning children 
he feels that he can trust her with their training since she is only a reflection 
of his person It is through this unity and identification with her husban 
that the woman is given status and power she may undermine him but never 
is he allowed to become aware of this Hence any break m parental unity 
not only reactivates dangerous oedipal strivings and their resultant guilt fee 
ings but also constitutes a threat to the security position of the mother which 
is seen as a threat to the child himself In the home where there is any 
of equality in parental status we would expect that disagreement would not 
‘See Bychowski (1949) Enkson (1950) Rodmck (1948), and Scbaffner (1949) 
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constitute a .treat since .t would be ^ 0 ^" 

might differ m them views on c£r, “' ™th er concurs because in ntaufica 
eter, the father demands umty and the “ nc 

non with hun lies her greatest potential : far strengt abont ^ ap . 

The German child has been observed m » t0 do only 

proval of adults, and he strives to P toe beK1 me te goals because 

what the adults have outhned for him, E been taugh t Co- 

h= ts taught obedience without knowing i * it j* ^ child. role 

operation and loyalty are greatly s as a mcm ber of the fam> y 

in cooperation is to obey, to fulfil 0 ° otes a sto ry which is lug 1 
Mfitraux (m Mead and Woffenstem l955) q ^ ^ ^ ^ h „,ng dis- 
sigmlicant m this connecuon, the father ^ ivbat do you think 
obeyed an order about playing the . «*» ,m° mu ^ ,h ought 

would happen if all you children did not otay^u ^ ducc tor, 

best’ That would be as if m an the chl |d refuses to W * d 

No, Fneder, my children must o cy more than F 

inohn the mother says Do v ,o„n >ou -I* 

Mother’ ’ and the father says egg on )y when you go , uc . 

as long as you like But you w 1 ' 1 ^ se „„l bouts the *»> ° f ^ an d 

Go out, you strange child everything is well , 

cumbs and the paternal ^ pal „ aw ay ■» to „ 

you arc our child again F eMunple °f love-one not beat 

(p 267) Nowth»»«*^^ t J t heGetn»fc*^ wttot i h e 

demonstrates dearly the ne ^ the child is mad ^ confo ,ms 

his children into submissi , , n tal obligation) family circle 

parent can only graufy *£*££ obltgabor « 
to parental demands and demonstrating that J fo]tovf con 

Pressure is put upon the m tune and read) < jg, b „ oblga 

cannot exist if everyone is no |f every 01 * docs prcbc stra really 

ductor, so the family c f l ”°l! Btr3 b a significant °" c uon without the 
tions The analogy of the o ^ ^ family cann o( the sacrifices 

cannot function without a lea ’ , b e father tdh ^ I wol’d not 

paternal leadership In thlS m munal h'™S Mr ,Verngelilir;”heo‘' 

that everyone must make m «*“ lBS0 „ '» M “ V ' £d«.S ' 

rather go on playuig than g" „ oa ld not rath “ stockist* 

comes’ Do you think 3 n hour than p£j 

books after supper than stop ^ , her gel feeJ 

and dial the swallows would Goi has ordered it ' P d that the 

and ge, food for ***•££ Za> »»' ^ 

that the child tt taught 
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can shirk his only .f he is ,,lUng to have mother and f "hdmw ttejr 

love and support The child » even made to fee that he 

grateful because the father is making a sacrifice of his own pleas ^ 

to care for the child the swallow could be doing more enjoy P God 

feeding hw young But if it u the father who orders the <*>'*• *“ 

who orders the father Thu gives special meaning C* 1 ! ^ 

ment that it is the “natural nght of the adult to rule and e ty 

C ^Hence, ts Metriux (in Mead and Wolfenstein, 1955) has : pointed I 
the goal of training is the acceptance of “sacrifice for the sake o o 
coming personal desire, mastering a weakness” (p 269) so that a 
unity can be achieved m the family In one of our stones a tt e g ^ 
to get water for her sick mother, m a time of drought when 
dying of thirst She is magically rewarded for this fulfillment of a 0 ^ 

tions 1 She found none wherever she went She lay down tired m e ’ 
and went to sleep When she woke and reached for the jug she almost spi 
contents The jug was full of pure fresh water The little girl was u o 
and at first wanted to drink from it herself, but she remembered there w 
then not be enough for her mother, and she humed home ” The mo er on 
other hand fulfills her obligation to the child “I have to die any ow 
better for you to dnnk it 1 ” In another of our stones a little boy is tcrn 1 
of an object in the dark and longs to call his mother, but ‘ he could not ca^ 
his mother She had been having a headache all day, she was not suppose w 
get fnghtened, no' ’ Even though he is “weak and tired from the ng » 
Peter manages to master his weakness, because the obligation to his mo 


is such that he should spare her , 

Essentially, this view of cooperation and obligation is the same as tne 
hierarchical structuring of society In German society, too, someone is > 
above and below, class lines are rigid and status is of vital important 
Ideally those above take care of those below, but in return they are °'' 
obedience and loy alty The swallow must feed his children, but for this ^Y 
are to be grateful As Schaffner (1949) has said “In return for the positio 
which he [the father) commands m the family, he has a number of definite 
responsibilities he must provide food, shelter, clothing, and education o 
his children* (p 16) In return, the children owe him Ehrfurcht It is big Y 
significant that Rodnick (1948) found that the German conception of de 
xnocracy nearly always included a leader 1 we must have a righteous, ear 
Fuhrer, who does not think himself too big and who handles his people b 
a good father'* (p 50) , * most German children consider a Fuhrer necessar) 
for Germany There appears to be an identification m their minds between 
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a Fuhrer and a father JU s, as the father lakes 

children, so there must be a Miner to take care of *e nnfortu^ ^ ^ 
in German society Although there ^ tadfr m[ll powers 

homes, they all felt that Germany n prnn ient without a Fuhrer 

of Hitler They could not envMon “ f who „ere hung^ (P 58) 

it was he, they said, who gave bread PfP n0 ma tter how 

Without a conductor there can be no orchest , g 1 
small, can function without a leader ^ deputing with each other 

In one of our stones the parts of th > * jt5 vlt3 i function and 

as to which is the most important, ea p heart proves that 

contends that therefore it should be o eye . ^ but the leader is 

since it is the source of all life it alone mv * do ^ duty, anarchy u 
also the servant of the led and if everyone ie p tn d on me. 

the inevitable result "I am the first an no ^ j sustain you but at 

But I need you just as much as you need re forge t the quarrel 

the same time I am your servant since eternty ^ ^ pnncip l e here 

eier^one should do his duty so that everym „ „[ the Roman 

seems to be something like the un « P , v]dua l believes that he i' g 1 *™, 
offering In sacrificing to the Gods, t e may g" e m 

the Gods power to help him ■ I « have * 

The relationship betsveen parents and * but at the same tme I 

the votive offering The heart says I ! ““ ’ e 0 f hie to th' ^ 
your servant since eternity ” The h ' lp,B! ” 

if the child does not obey, the panmt i ^ 

tempts to care for the child , , 5 expected to ha' -6 1 

Individualism is highly valued an , strong undeelynng 'a 

interests and fnends, but there seems , , f arn ily control e 1 y 

less this md.vidual.sm is held in »<*£«>*' J ot our stones a ^ 
may become a dangerous ° butcher ’, wagon was dnv®g > Jcg 

“ greatly mistreatmg his dog ^ out tongue Impll ,g m d 

abreast with it panting and empty * c K ,v. s m div»d 

rung, running although the wagon « ^ road lS forced to cur ^ „ b en 
toed hard to keep pace , a wluch refi*« ; ** to by 

ualism And m another story a unJS hcd for 

its fellow straw and coal are ^ ^ ^ b!0 Iute control 

drowning The ultimate goal o future only d h c (0 male wre 

ualistic child who may be the hope ° ^ w at tam ^ ^^unan <&\ 

or hn own egotistical impulse* int ernabzed ‘ ^ hai P° intfd 

that all parental standards are j Rodwck 

science is the only way to attain 
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out ■ Children are made to feel that the most mrportant goals for them ■ 
those which win the approval and afTect.on of their parenn > (P ^ 
“German children begin early to leam from their parents \ jd(a3 

beliefs are considered 'right' and which 'wrong ’ Conformity o p 
is felt to be os much of an obligation as is adherence to their rcligio 

Turning now to the Activity orientation, we see that the results are aga“> 
not significant This is a reflection, at least in part, of German ambiv 
on the subject That the Germans are in some sense a Doing people 
questionable the reconstruction of their country, the fact that ej are ^ 
the wealthiest nation in Western Europe is the best proof o U . 

workers in the field have concluded that the Germans do not encourage _ 
independence in their children, and wc know from McClellan s ^ 
work that independence training is positively correlated with the a ie% 
ment motive The Germans are not interested m the sort of indepen en 
American children have, but there is strong desire to make the ^ 

the child function independently of the parental presence The c 1 15 

leam very early m life how to control his impulses and to ref ram rom 
action when the parents are absent, exactl) as though they were P res ®^ 
Children are taught that if they ignore a certain sanction, their parents vvi ^ 
undoubtedly find out about the misdeed It is as though the parent ha 
magic apparatus in his own superego which can be tuned in to the c 
In the child’s mind, due to the fact that the parents seem always to n0 ' 
what he is thinking, parental omnipotence is increased , 

In the German child care literature analyzed by Metraux (in Mea au 
Wolfenstein, 1955) we see that “the successful training of the child depen 
on the adult’s being orderly, consistent repeating the same sequence 

until the child can take over and do what is required of its own acco 
(p 215) It is expected that by two years of age the child will understan , 
on his own, the difference between nght and wrong Parental demands arc 
high, but their own superegos are so rigid that their actions toward the 
are unusually consistent “The parent must treat his own word ‘like one ® 
the commandments’ or ‘like a law of nature * She must never break her wo > 
change her mind, make an exception, or make a mistake which must 
corrected by a change of orders” (p 219) Authority is then absolute an 
impersonal Hence, the child’s greatest independence lies in his early interna 
ization of parental demands, then he is to some extent permitted to com- 
mand himself 

The child is not expected to spend a great deal of tune in play or idleness* 
he is expected to perform certain tasks, but the point to remember is that 
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to task, are ret and defined by the parent, Hence, tag for dje Ge^an 

“ P° ss,ble m a c °" tesl °? KU,d rf“Fuhrer C The German mines tag 
many but only under the guidance of „ howe ^ er he must have 

almost as much as the American rn onfa to , ^ ^ ^ eocour . 
some guidance since independence ° children 

aged As Rodmck (1948) describes die “ n ^ ^ gojl „ otth jtnvrng 

“To be looked up to by the rest of the I P 'somebodies’ and 

for People are divided into Wo P^ 11 ™ „ of course to become a 
those svho are 'nobodies (p 33) 6 . indicame of a tag 

“somebody” These two statements are 

orientation "In school I make it my uty o ( ^ should like very much 
that later on I can be whatever I want to “ • The profession of 

to be a soldier, but I don’t think that is J« ^ a lol 0 , ra0 „cy and be 
doctor pleases me very much _ cn j-tion of these two elesen 

important" (p 42) The Future and tag ‘ fcwabeWrl de»of*tat die? 
year olds is unmistakable, in fact they s Amencan children o 

want, and more realism about what they ’ ^ almost always p^ccd m 
the same age Above all, this Doing onen ma ^ e parents happy. ° 

a moral and obligatory context, on * “““ » things, we must ** VT 

rebuild Germany, to do one’s duty Gocd for nothing 

mdustrious, so that we can get ahea w hard will fin 

aren’t needed any more Those who ^ ^ ^nstnicuon of 

later on, by working industriously, * ey <_ et ahead ’ » a,ways c ° " n . 

Germany” (p 51) The egocentnc desire* ge^ ^ glory to 
and rationalized by the belief that gett S art often told 

Children are the hope of because the »» 

many will be rebuilt only throug « and direCt Hence dot* ^ ^ 

uncertain, parents must supervise, P ’ dirccte( j and the ony , njU nc- 
ticular future anxiety, Doing m bc guided b> P a j^uie 

parent to make sure that his gi*» the 

Uons is to see that they but only und ", P „TOTO bb ’ J “ 0 '' 

commands Children are expec e , he fulfill rnen on jy under 
end only .f the net, on can be cunsnued ^ p»pe,«£ o(lht 

later, as an adult, he can do, . e quarrel amon 0 ^ust 1< 

the guidance of a Fuhrer In ourst ° £ and t o work hard ^ 1932) h 3 * 
body, we saw the, each part J, ® winch 

under the direction of the heart . u indicative o accords 

made between the Germans and the ^ w ^e a man 

placed by Germans on Doing c 
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t0 ta achievement The Frontman 

achievement than by what they are (pp ) cncouraeed and 

differs from the American in that early independence aI f obllgl 

the Doing need always be seen in the content of the fulfillment of an obug 

“"The German view of Human Nature seems to be that it contains po- 
tentialities for good or evil, but there is a tendency to assume " f ^ 
potential evil energy can readily become kinetic A striking P 
is of course the story of the lie and the immediate exaggera on 
fi cation of this childish act into a potential source of grave dange 
similarity to the following story taken from Abbott (1834), a pre- ^ 

American children’s book, is striking the story is about a gir w 
disobeyed her mother in chasing a butterfly on the way to sc o°» 
asked why she is late she says her mother needed her at home 
advanced rapidly m crime Having thus become a truant an a e 
she was prepared for any crime The House of Correction c& ^ 
ignominious home And there she is now guilty and weakened an icr 
mother in her solitary dwelling, is weeping You see how very un 
you can make your parents After all they have done for you, in m ^ Ql j ie5 
of you when an infant, in watching over you when sick, m giving you c o ‘ 
to wear, and food to eat, can you be so ungrateful as to make them un PPj^ 
(pp 11-12) The similarities are striking emphasis on the danger o 
superego becoming lax, children can make their parents unhappy, an 
have an obligation not to do so since parents sacrifice so much for them 
Children are potentially sadistic and evil, m one of our stones a wo 
finds a kitten and her children wish to care for it, but “the kind woman ^ 
not give it to them, fearing they might hurt it ” The contrast to presen 
day Amencan children who are frequently given pets of their own 15 
interesting one Domestic a nima ls play a strange role in these stones 
appear m three others and are always associated with aggression In on ® ' 
have already mentioned, the butcher is cruel to his wounded dog and 


not allow him mto an empty wagon, in another the aggression 


of the child 


is projected onto a playful dog Peter is flying his kite and is denving pleasur 
from teasing the dog “Peter nearly bursts with laughter, for whenever 
dog wants to get hold of the tail, the kite flies high up And the more 
dog barks and rages, the more it amuses Peter ” When the dog gets his *e 
\enge, however, for this sadistic teasing, by tearing up the kite, the fat e ^ 
acts as though the dog were the onginal aggressor ‘ We shall ^ 

in the park No bad dog will be able to get it there ” In another story a ju => 
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is forced to reprimand a Duke for the cruel neglect of his h“« 
not ashamed, Duke, to let to hone, which has served you faithfully for » 
many Nears, run around thus staned?’ I c u not 

In addition, there seems to be an explicit 
natural and must be taught, in no other cu ture 0 * ^ do nol 

tion until the potential hostility of thoseuho belong entered oar 

Hence one st^ry begins “At one tune, many ^ 

country Once such a refugee had to remain ^ co ]j • Tim 

because his two sick children could not continue ^ ^ ^ ^ a f orcl ^ bud ' 
father attempts to get wood from a local |hall make him p*> ’ 

thinks the peasant, “and looks pretty muc ’ . .j, c pcaiant u fined 

In the end the law has to cope with e pro • ^ c j 13 f er U yi "You II 

by a judge In the story of the chafer an t' '.ST succeed) it >uu are of the 
get to the light uuthout any effort, [1 ,5 whOTth eba^ elephant proiy 
right kind * And in the story of the elep ' 1auate Iy sumi up the moral 
■t has something t aluable to offer the £JL, •!„ die big »»“ 

“Bobo has taught us something M s 10 no tc also that the" are 

there is room for everyone of us It » ‘ an d made human t» 

only three stories m which animals arc g» ^ ^ rrc d for dtfan “ 
of these stones are the chafer and the dap distant in l»*> 

tion is significant the story of the forciptcr »■» 

other two arc shifted to the annual gynecologist has "®“‘ 

Rodntck (1948) points out that one while tor 

that a great many middle-class hw » „ suppoted K«W ^ a 

fngid Also, “the German wife th marriage w mother 

relations but to find the real saUsfactiom of Madonna. 

her children” (p 112) The rerembhnee re .tea _ ^ fcwuee. are 
fills herself with the infant but ne'er In SchaHn Lred 

seen to be not quite safe, restrain. much m « 

study of attitudes toward '’P' n P u , laro mforubleinlhe' “ (rdtro ^„- 

impression is that Germans arc n B aversion to P h> ’ ilreiH I* 

“unpleasant to witness,” “ m animal «•» ", 

“not to be encouraged to caress, . a te , M trjired (9 ^ la- 

held back,” “an arumal instmc , . „ „ no >ea'' al I”", , (l ,i cr tar-'- 

most probable that the woman w energy ,n f cr * 0 * 1 ’ ^ 

husband « inclined to invest all **?*£%*> and »> 

toleiate to because it threatens to H'-" 
oedipal strivings, hence sea u al' l y ' | held order 

volatile and danrerou, and ***** ie die T^’ 
w ho is highly gratified by the mo'her m 
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man falter accustomed to long >ears ° f s “ b ™*3\derate this threatened 
■” of his own masculinity cannot tole^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


hence not quite — 

is great both are msects and they- are the is young, 

However, the chafer is elderly and already a P ' ’ d ^ ^b with 

naive and fuU of admirauon- “ ‘You are a great fellow' 
a «V. of unconcealed admiration” Tire chafer * a« £«T lj £ * be 
course] and taunts the grub with “'Can you do that too 1 . 

SSSt do, the grub had to admit, and bus i mouth was ‘ * W ' 

a httle offended at the chafer “The fathed h^n^ dmdvantage the 

feel so madequate The son tries hard enemies’ ’ 

“father” might have, his hostility is manifest: Don t you “ B ^1- 

The “son” is to receive no satisfacUon though and ng Y , t he 

ened with retaliation for his hostile question because the 

“father” seem even mom powerful “ the I 

charm, I sat down on the neck of a young girl so that die ^ „ mn " 
flew into the middle of the judge s face so that be got fnghtene 
is punished for his hostility, his sense of his own inadequacy h ot 

“The grub looked respectfully at the chafer He flew right into „ 

the judge' But he hunself trembled whenever he saw oven a young B ^ 
The “son’s’ position is hopeless, he fears the “father” and this dan = 
amazing bemg is even able to defy authority (the judge) t0 

leaves and “the grub looked after him with sad eyes The years ^ ” 

pass before he could be as far as the chafer He crept sadly into e gr ^ 
The “son” cannot “fly,” he has a long time to wait before he can 35 P~ ^ 
and danng as the “father ” This frustrating story ends, however, 
desired wish fulfillment- The chafer has been stepped on. “Deep ) s 
the young grub stood beside the dead body of the once so envied a er ^ 
he could not understand why he had died ” Already the dea 
which has become gratified is a threat, it must be denied the son ca 
understand why the * father” had died, and hence refuses responsi 1 ity 
the death 


: a earn 

German sexual taboos are not nearly as great as the Irish, expert® ^ 
tion is encouraged during adolescence Most boys go to prostitutes or 
with their steady girl friends This lack of puntanism is reflected m 
stones since the German ones have an equal proportion of mixed an ^ 
human nature, whereas the Insh overwhelmingly present human nature 
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call Houorr, the particular patterning of d* 

n i.idi dial emotions and sexuality arc see jnsh code 

family, within the faintly restraint u a er ar j Q ° xXu3 \ gratifies 

affords no outlet for roUnlc ”3utc and ptosutuuon a! 6"“ 

non, ihe Gcnnan code often l)omg a* 

Station. . ,. nnM on .j, e Relation to Nature 

\\ c were able 10 .core only eleven of oar Ho ^ Gcr 

orientation of to*. Horn lro rrd hature, Gcnnan 

nuns, liVe the Americans, have an exp newer ” In onc our stoncS 

icence ts oriented toward this for sc,en f C . t0 jncJ, her into giving him 
an old man uses a Hone to oun.lt a coo te p, a | Thu U m 

tome food, tl.c .tone t. hit chief an old man met tome 

trg centrist to the French **or> we 1 , _r universe 

none which lead tan to reflect on die wontoo ™ u , „„h tevrra. new 
Our andysis of the German ,,on f 1 j mo dal conieienee f 11 * 10 
aspects of the telatiomlup ” . ,„nueacet a Future ata,t " ^ 

nr ha.r men that the Cennaa to. to- » V*! 

them u tome anxiety, «t would -future hope wllh , 

difference between ‘Future 3 "‘ lead to ; >•?*”* ” 

Although the Future orientation tn S a future for srhich 'h ^ 

conform to itandatdt, we feel l' 13 to» aid more ngtd 1 " 

great hojxn would tend to tncl.ne P»"« ^ dieir ch-M-" “ ,C P 

would bring out the need to tec wo j utur e rucccsi an sa I ea l lt y 
epic. wind, die parents feel to be «»lfoM „„ dual® and Lmea 
"* Furthermore, die near •*■£££*, oneam,® » «* ^ of 
has suggested to us that the . v »,, c h u well contro German 

Individualism, but Indiv idua * emphasized in J hc . "yy, beinss who 

obligations to others Uiat is w , ...Letlus men are fa ’ dcstr0 )cd by lack 

attitude in this sphere is * c " nC * tcntia l to work u & " wn 3Ct , n unison 
will overrun each other if ■J hc,r e f su ch mdividuy m tlin i de- 

of a leader In other "■*» » ^]1 ^ # 1 bavx few c-tot.nl 

only d there » a strong lea n,t<e individ^ , tren (jih fmm t » e 

nund their reaped and o 1 tatcd to an ^ in tlua 1 

tiea to ead, other, rather, each,” w ,dea thrm. _ ^ K „„ ? , 


ct and obedience w ,„d derives m wa) 

..ea in earn. ou.sr, rather, ead, » ^ guides .torn ^ ,rep. 

leader He initiates interact! 0 ,ite ditfrren \mcncan 

their India idealism ol use « ” no one, and » W* 

ol india, duality and Wth 

of individualism where ,nta lh ,hc h" " apart hot 

more miportan. than interact^ ^ „„J,.whwd 
cnee from the Irish * ir0 ° 
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nuclraI 0, extended fantdy, the German tnd.v.duan-defint.c someone 

apart from his paternal leadership, but a "S c ™“ opportunity to 

The German Doing orientation affords the "dtvtdud 
release some of the tensions which arise rom h the v , e w 

nature as evil The Insh Being orientation in ab mit the 

that man ts evil only fosters further re P re “’°" he has md.«d- 

essentutl badness of man Furthermore, the German l m hman 
ualistic status can seek sexual gratification outside ^ 

who has no status outside of the family has no such °PP°* oulHtle 
man since he has md.vtdualistic status can also cxpr«s h.s aegre* and 

of the family, the Irishman is always within the confine It „ 

hence he ts more likely to turn his aggression mward ‘ “] C f m , ly there is 
further possible that since the German can act outside of his J 
a greater need to impress upon him the absolute importance * 

turns to others Hence, there is a greater element of compulsion Qn 

tions, so that if ever they are weakened we might expect that nce 

toward others will be greater than in the Irish case There is re 

for this hypothesis that the nature of German obligations to o Gennan 

rigid and more of an imposition on the individual than the ns . j 

children are taught from infancy to be dubful, obedient, an gr ’ 
whereas Insh children are made little aware of duty until they are 


seven values 

We have seen then that our predictions about the relations between 
and the authontanan modal conscience have in part been v enfied an so ^ 
what modified It is important to note also that the value pro es o 
Insh and the Germans in no way fit the predictions for any other conS ^ ne 
type, as they were given at the end of Section III The picture is 
thing like that shown in the following table . n 

Most probably we have here two forms of the authontanan mo a 00 ^ 
science We have tried bnefly to sketch some of the differences in Ins ^*0^ 
Gennan authontanamsm We are aware, for instance, that the aggr 
of the Insh must be turned inward m the form of alcoholism, because ^ 
individual has no existence which is separate from the family, whereas 
Gennan is more in a position to externalize his aggression since his sp 
of influence extends outside the confines of the family unit Furthermore, 
these differences in the authontanan conscience most probably affect 
ego differently We have suggested that the Insh combination of Being a 
Evil, the tension between the id and the superego, might greatly weaken 
ego This does not seem to be the case among the Germans, most psychoan 
alytic studies suggest a split rather than weakness in the Gennan ego These 
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6 Lineality & Lin > Coll 1 4 

Evil Human Nature Evil > Mixed 5 5 

7 Being & Being > Doing 7 2* 

E\ il Human Nature Evil > Mixed 5 5 

• A Cl l-t quart of 3 81 or more indicates t gnificance at the 05 level 
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va y m-po^t differences m ego p" 

structure must be kit until further s u y Terences between Insh and 
wish rather to point out that however pea. t m authon tanan and 
German modal personality, “ " ^ay mchThat it might lead to 
that neither of their value profiles is in any v.ay su 
any other conscience structure 


Three problems have been raised d “™S * e ^^MceVf the 

need for further research on superego t 2 > *V^ uo n between 
concept of modal conscience, and (3) the possi 1 ty q muc h attention 

values and modal conscience In recent years the functions, 

given to ego functioning work has been done on supereg0 

the defenses, and the stages of ego growth aT merely touched 

structure and functioning is, howe\er, still scanty nee d for 

on the problem of diflferential causation and outcome, and 
further research of a clinical nature is evident- for our 

The second problem, more general in its application, syste ms 

understanding of international problems and the nature of e G 
and ideologies The applicaUon of information obmmed^throug p{ 

understanding of conscience structure is not limited to the co bca . 

mdividual motivation, but can be of universal scope To consider 
tion which is broad yet still contamed by conceptual boundanes, 
suggest that efforts at mtemational stabilization should be temper 
consideration of the protagonist’s modal conscience ^ 

Toward the problem of the relationship between values and m 
science, we have advanced some hypotheses and partially demonstra 
validity It has been our contention that a relationship between t ^ 
\anables does exist, and that knowledge of such relationship wou ^ ^ 
uable m the national character field Further study is needed in three r , turej 
(!) the use of other materials in deriving the value profile of a c 
(2) the actual testing of samples of the adult population m these couri 
for their conscience orientation, and (3) the study of cultures whic pr ^ 
other value profiles, different social structures, and those which 
highly industrialized and organized into modem nation states 

’ See Anna Freud (1936), Erik Erikson (1950), and Hartmann (19o0) 
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PRIMITIVE TUERAPY 
A Cross-Cnltural ^ flnd 

Relationship I’ 61 "'™ R lated to fflne«s 
Therapeutic Practice- 

AIU KIEV MX> 

„ lh , seM c that he l! b ° ro 

Man m relation to other ^ J^etensncs has. I- 
into ongoing soaal systems^w ose athpL Man not .on ^, hich he 
tally determined and to whi m crea ung the condi jociety 

soaal group but actively P«WP® the prevailing l»« cnu ° apprt nch 
must adapt This adaptation of aw* “J'J" several ^ dene ■» 
and his development therein ^ cuJ , ure , as Mead ( ( 0UtMjm e of 

is to consider man as a pro patterns am ' ' die siesr 

demonstrating hnsv “^sent. In contras, “^“ersonalhy 

the social and institutional °«j ? Is „f cnW ‘P^ Ame ncan 

that certain aspects of cub re (1931) ^ ,„,t,tutional 

tendenc.es Thus for eaample, ^ and describe 
Indians as being aj the pmd“" ° f *Lfc t0 die pn> b,< ™ 

ned practices of ***»*?£,. - a Of *J and B*» >" 
The present study tas ‘ " a i relationship’ jjpects of culture 
that of insesttgaung the r« P ^ a , lrf . bets><*" ^ £ Matquesans 
tlus approach personality a ^ „„ die Tan guilty 
Using this approach m concep' ? ,j .quoing 

Kardtner (1939, 1945) “^snnino»> all membe" rfj 

He considered certain P* 11 *"*^ effects on " Iat djc 

as the source of baslc P ^ fJ1 have in,p °. ^ ,-f system* Thu * “L/ du- 
society These ^ %, create 

secondary ‘“'’““yhood disupl" “ in fl,renee the conccp ^^.ue 
Tanala score child" m turn systrms Tin 

positions in die A. EnV»n («>»> 

approach has 1 „ f * bn 

pointed out 


^ „ MSVh.ursonUnS'dtcvrn-'letn 

. * Dr I 0 *" of * J ^• X ‘ T 

riSS^ere--, 
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The oral stages then form in the the source 

inse of trust and the banc sense of ml, ' Thu 

of pnmal anxiety and of primal h°pe j* r an gvd divided- 

pomt in an individual's early hlstor > “ |j, d anger against the 

ness where an^er against the ^ na " , = ’ t nnpotcnt ancer all lead 
withdrawing mother and anger ones ^ 


hdrawing mother and anger wun one » confu5!OT leasing 
to a forceful experience of sadisuc and destroyed one’s 

the general impression that cm upon a time o 
unity with a maternal matrix. Thu is the ongin of esil [p < J 


Referring to the later development of 'character ^ ^^bl 
childhood experiences, Enhson has pointed to e d lU early 

tween the ZL of gene-oury among *be Sioux “the Insurance 
foundation in the privilege of enjovmgi the n ouns ^^jon is 

emanating from unlimited breast feeding In . ,y : . direct 

referring not simply to irreversible character traits » «• „ referring 

adult consequences of specific chddhood experiences training 

to a general system of goals and values formulatedthrou have become 
systems These values persist from early chddhood t 

an essential part of the individual’s sense of identity In addiH eyp. ^ 
because they work economically, psychologically, and spiritually. and 
imbedded m a system of continued economic and cultural sy 
m this way are related to the observed adult characteristics 
Kns, and Loewenstein (19 d 1) have written 


We assum- that in each environment certain predominan pa^ 
vrays of discharge, sublimation, etc., are more or less access , 
therefore certain pathway of behavior facilitated and others 

[p 20}. 


The biological immaturity of the newborn child is the initial 
of human life. If the child is to *urvne certain primary or bio ogi on 

such as hunger and thirst, he must be cared for by an outside agency 
built up by various drives must be reduced In 1895 Freud wrote 

’ ‘ ... .... t ■ urn nK- IfHW 


3 crrves must uc icuuctu , . 

Tim path of discharge thus acquire an with 

' cuon — vrz. of banging about an understan a . 


secondary function— viz. of bringing about an imaerst^^a ^ 
other people, and the onsinal helplessness of human bein_ 
the pnmal source of all moral motives [p 379] 


ThJ initial dependency of the child, which m a sense constitutes the 
rent of communication and object relations, would seem to ro 
ISire-nurturance and d-pnvation In so far as the primary dnvB ^ 
satisfied through parental care the child receives the necessary n 
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However, since .he parents cannot be ■cn.ed.a.elyWable^ aU 
certain degree of physiologtcal '™ on “ ‘"™* d ^ d ^ .L of depnva 
drive tension and dnvc satisfaction toy ^ ^ ^ pabima cert ain 
tion or frustration Given a state of depending on which are more 

responses which graduallybecomesp drives As Anna Freud 

successful m gaming satisfact.on of the primary 
( 1936 ) has pointed out 

n , the ou tside world as a source of 
The greater the im P 0 l rtan ^® f OD0 ^ tu nity is there to experience pain 
pleasure and interest, the mo ppo^ ^unatunty and dependence 
from that quarter m this ms tmctual stimuli endeavors 

Mfof " pa “ and 

dangers which menace »t [p 74 J 

. Those responses which in a given 

All behavior is learned by remforc wl ]l m time become 

situation are accompanied by ***** “ will in to future be 

more strongly associated with th ' rKun These responses are mstiu 

more likely to recur when the >•“» about saUS [ ac tion or reduction o 
mental as performance of them W* ^ m a state o 

the dnvc Such responses as crying S 1 ^ beba „ 0 r of the mother 

frustration enable the child *>sec h ) maturation and learning 
When these response, are ^“^jfhpa.terr.s as dependence or 
penence one can distinguis intent to mjure” be a\n 

Ton seeking 1 behavior and « r !ensc that , h e y pem»‘ ^ 

instrumental responses am reinforeedjn ^ ^ sausfacuon of his nee* As 
to control his environment to ^ ^ invoked and to ^ 

Spite (1957) has shown, bo* * of mhented miturational P 

£3 

Seme in terms of human commumc 
cept of self he has written 

The use of head shaking ton»d 

^s^SSssSSSsS 

scions use of the j 150] 

to the humanization of man ip 
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Up to a certain pent the ch.ld . » a 
enabled by the performance of these respo ^ ^ g ^ condltlon 

primary dnves But from the van tag po outgrow this stage 

rf dependency is not to be derated The h id n^t ^ cuhure , 

and learn to fulfill certain, more mature rotes Y^JLnil demands are 
environment, parents, and child, the C °™ d organ maturation 

mediated to the child Certam stages of development and orga ^ ^ 
offer themselves as suitable pivots for the instillation of 
AsEnkson (1950) has so pointedly written 

There are stages which are marled 

ment of rage and anger that mutual regulati ^ of tee th- 
behavior cannot be the pattern for meeting th | f al l ur es of 

ing, the tantrums of muscular and anal ““P 016 ™** f ^ unpulse 
falling, etc— all are situations m whmh the mtens ty_ ^ in fantile 
leads to its own defeat Parents and cultures use J f their outer 
encounters with inner gremhns for the reinforcement 

demands [p 75] 

In addition, certain instrumental responses previously ““ d de- 

altered for they are not desirable in terms of society Agg modll ied 

pendent behavior present two such sets of responses which n _ 

to fit the needs of the society To secure the destred pal «rm pa ™"“ \ 
erally insutute a system of rewards and punishments, these e g P war( j 
varying degrees accordtng to the importance of the demands 
punishment system ts analogous to the ongmal nurturance depnira^ 
system Parental reward for desirable behavior serves to rein or ^ b j e 
responses Punishment acts as a frustration serving to re uce ^ anent 
behavior The afTective charge of frustration is such as to ensure I* cQn _ 
remembrance of the punishing situation Dollard et al \ „ v state 

sidered punishment as a stimulus adequate to motivate behavior 

When as the result of learning, previously neutral CU “J^J 
capacity to play the same functional role in the learning an P ^ ° 
of new responses as do primary dnves such as hunger and > 
cues are said to have learned dm e value [p 78] 


Punishment or anticipation of punishment are capable o e iciting ^ 
sion state in the child which may be called anxiety, a feeling c arac ^ 
by general unpleasantness, apprehensiveness, and physiologica exci ^ 
This anxiety, which is the learned dnve, then senes to motivate e . _ 

to perform such behavior as will reduce the state of tension rou ® 
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pealed punishments the child learns to anticipate the parnlul 
performing the prohibited act The most unmet, reducing or anxiety 
Liding behavior would seem to be the culturally approsed m so far as 
the additional reinforcing factor of pa.en.al appmt al or rre™rd ™y mmxu 
the value of inlnbltuig die undcs, table response* 
the inhibition of aggressive behavior, Dollard et al ( 

There are Mo genera, methods ft. ".“,1? 
die aggressne response in “ “ ™ s, f 0 u c ^\ h ave any dessert' This 
reward * If }°u stn ^ e > ou r’^pressed as withdrawal of low 

SThe^diZetm if smke yout hide I «* «*■ 
you" [p 79] 

The painful unmet) of the punishm ent beca nes^ behavior 

the prohibited behavior, so that t e F r unpleasant anmety In turn, 

serves as a cue in later situations behavior which to 

thu anmety as an acquired drive lf a res p 0nse is followed y 

proved to be rewarding or anmety » s , tua tional slimuli and this 

reinforcement, die connection. 'une when die lame dm e and 

response are strengthened, so a t0 occur The propensi y 

cues arc present this response u m n slt uatioiis points to the pm 

perfora. certam rewarding responses ” h cw> „al,iy of ihe mdividual 
cnce of response potentials or hab.l, m <be PC ^ ^ ^ „ t 

That punishment is not “”P “' Jy appa,ent to die casual obs^ 
negative reinforcement u not ^ pented to the addition o ^ 

However, psychoanalytic punlstaie nt reward ““ a “°" be 

elemental concepts m S a being beaten leasura ble 

(1919) points out, the fantasy of B Muc an act of P “ 

with a high degree of pleasure and n. y h ^ phase ofb^Wigf 
autoerouc gratification Emphasu : „ fantasy of bemg J 

tas.es, Freud pointed on. thM > - £ ~ gu.lt, which had ^ „ 
father was a direct expression of » ^ mtjnt m a genital sens , 

love for father “My fa> b “ ov “ B beating me ” Thus 
regression it turned into y 

meeting place bet "'f 

This being beaten is now a J ( furmhmenti (lOT i this 

and sexual love It u ■.**<%>„, substuute 
gentfnl relation, but alto I* 
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la tter source it derives the Ubidmal . '^“““^fin onSi^M acts 
^"cfct^c ™ have the essence of masochism [p 

We are interested m this paper in ^enences on 

learning theory which stteM = S theory has stressed the un- 

the development of personality ^ , ' O tivat.onal patterns 

penance of early childhood “P-ence m developing ^ ^ fa 
which persist throughout life, a" 8 has s a maJ0 r influence 

this It is our belief that early childhood “T™™ ^ ontoge netic post- 

on the development of personality V J“ a ^ t , 8 ^ th personality have 
tion and in the absence of evidence dea g JL iabzat mn antecedents, 

charactenzed personality processes in Experiences will lead to certain 

Thus we expect that certain socialization <fP enen te d in adult 

™ of t^onse patterns ,n mdividual, which will be reflected 

behavior systems such as therapeutic practices redoml nantly a con- 

Unul recent tunes psychoanalytic theory has P^^ 0 / conft ct 
fliet psychology to the extent that the ego was seen gr „f 

situations However, we shall not ms, net who 

conflict situations but shall follow the approach stressed ^ ^ ^ 

has stated that adaptation involves processes P* 1 ?”™ 8 nl at a dapta- 

sphere as well The early childhood trauimg penod^spnma^ (ig39) 

non and particularly at socialization of the child Hartm 
points out 

But education actually goes beyond these aims “d ahoimtdlscertain 
ideals, which are usually, at least m part, fixed by tradition, but 
may also become the means to change society The adoph 
scribed forms and goals of behavior can, a™ 3 The social 

faalitate adaptation, but it can also obstruct it Ip «1 1 ^ds 
norms which the child adopts only partly coincide with the re ^ 
and punishments he will actually receive from society m later ^ 
Nevertheless, these value hterarchies may serve as rtnmnmg 
or crystallization points of human behavior, we have seen _ 

presupposes not only rational regulation but also goals set y 
archies of values [p 761 

The application of these ideas to our study is further facilitate ^ 
Hartmann’s concept of “change of function ’ a behavioral P att **“ j« 
nating in a certain situation m early life may come to serve a 
different function in a later situation Hartmann (1939) states 
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An attitude which arose originally in the service of defense against an 
instinctual time may, mth? “I - 

structure in which case the instinctual drive merely triggers tms amo- 
mSppi , but, ns long as the .utomal.iat.on u not con.ro- 
verted, does not determine the details of its action [p ] 

Our second assumption involves cons.demt.on of **%*£g^" 
indices of adult personality For pnnume man ,dj™s»< G f ve „ 

plexing situation, 10 co ^ „,di hu envnonment, 

the threat to his existence and relative ini ty more frequent 

it seems likely that the primitive vvou su J j addition, 

and ot greater magnitude than £, of regu 

mc should expect that the diffuse d affgrcssl% -c controls would 

lation and a consequent upset » hb.dmal «d«B« ^ ^ danger 
magnify and sometimes even J**V ^^ld seem to be unable 
Owmg to his marked anxiety or external forces of disease Accord 

accurately to evaluate and objec y Bore subject to the influence 

mgly we should expect primitive m ' d ““ „ l!lUes ot the Jlness situaUon 

ot personality tactors than to the unmed p „euccs „ a source 

It is for this reason dint «e have 11 1 ems> j], e rationale for doing 

of projective evidence of basic I* 150 " ** Unlc3 l projective tests as the 

tins is essentially the same as that of roch ttl , ra pe u u C pracuces ate 
Rorschach and Tliematic Appcrccpuon ba! ,c personahty pat 

considered to roflect the anxieties and "» ds %,, mg a„d Chdd (19=3) 
tern, of the primitive cultures being studied A 

have pointed out ^ ^ ^ and 

These customs aro for *\ m “ t ,Sfbe ro “'rSd “ 'not 

*8*522 and oracuecs of .p-Sffl «■* P^SfT 


variables than because of their p boa nalyUC theory 

For our final 

which points to the relation P provoked by the cu l tU re is 

the mastery of the As we 

and by the fears g e " erated a child by the use 0 ^ functions 

mediated through the pare certain instinctu 

trainmg techniques which oc 
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AsEnkson (1950) has written 


jEnkson \ _ r 

i j the uainful testing ot 
Since his earlier sense of * remains ready to «- 

inner and outer goodness and badne^ ^ world that wh.ch 


inner and outer goodnesses anu - outer 

nect from some enemy force or event 1 
^rTfact endangers him from within [p 362] 


The first major attempt to employ * hC ’j a ^j d M953) They assumed 
adult personality was made by ‘provide relief, they 

that in so far as therapeutic measures ^ !dhoo d which were pnmanly 
would be related to systems ofbehavtornchiW ^pfication 

areas of gratification They P redlcted ® ould give certain responses 

of a particular behavior system in ™rformance of them in thera- 

acquired reward value and that subseqUE " J The y found no s.gnifi 

peuttc settmgs would provide security and pleasure y 
cant evidence confirming this hypothesis Fust, it was thought 

Several alternative notions were dienmv«t. gated Just, ^ ^ „ , 
that therapeutic practices might be re,ated P 0 f poisonous foods, 
society believed that illness was produced by mg ^ ^ ^ 

it might prescribe vomiting as * means o p , two, however, 

bilities were tested All were in the predicted It was then 

were in the pred.cted direction and stgmfi J outcomes of soctataa 
considered that therapeutic practices might be duec therapeutic 

tion anxieties in particular behavior systems They to reduce 

practices which indicated that the md.vtduals " erE / f esp onses m 
anxieties m certain behavioral areas by undoing or * | irecUon , four 

that system Out of ten relationships eight were in P ^cce This 

of these eight being significant at the 5 per cent ev f anxiebes may 
evidence, although somewhat tentative, suggests that ear y 
indeed be related to therapeutic practices .. „neuti C pr acuces as 

The present study contmues the investigation of P® have studied 
a source of projecuvc evidence for the study of persona w|th 4c per- 

unexammed data, collected by WhtUng and Chl • , ncl udcd summaries 
fotmancc of certain therapeutic practices These data societies, 

of all therapeutic techniques employed in seventy five p om Arc a 

determined from the cxistmg literature and the Hum ong 4c 

Flics, Inc We were interested (1) in obtaining evidence duIt per- 

mflucnce of early childhood cxpencncc on the devclopm 
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sonahty pat ferns, and (2) in the relationship of these patterns to certain 
medical practices The theoretical concept used in making a cross-cultural 
test of these hypotheses is hard mods concept of basic personality structure 
From tins concept we derived our third major assumption, namely, that the 
system of socialization techniques is related to the system of therapeutic 
techniques through a common personality pattern Thus child training 
practices create certain basic patterns in personality which m turn influence 
the apparent)} unrelated behavior area of medical therapy The patterns in 
the basic personality structure are accordingly viewed as intervening van 
able*, unseen but functional in (he sense that they permit us to make predic 
tions about the relationship between child training practices and therapeutic 
practices 

The feasibility of this approach has been attested to in other investiga 
tions Friedman (1950) has presented evidence demonstrating the relation 
ship of early independence training to the amount of need achievement 
present in the Cojote myths of several Indian tribes Barry (1957) has pro 
duced evidence indicating the relationship of socialization anxiety to the 
complexity of design of primitive art McAllcster (1941 ) has shown that the 
use of water as a disciplinary agent in childhood was related to an institution 
alized fear of water as was manifested in certain eating habits Muensterbergcr 
(1955) similarly has pointed to the relationship between separation anxiety 
fear of object joss, and lack of maternal care among the Mentaweians of 
remote Indonesia and certarn myths of these people which deal with the 
same themes concerning the child s anxiety of being abandoned starved or 
roughly treated m a symbolic way He concludes that an extremely traumatic 
experience of early infancy is retold in mythological form and reacted to m 
the nnjal doctrine of these people 


For the treatment of the material the statistical postulational method 
was used Unltke the inductive method where general conclusions are drawn 
from examination of the data at hand this approach involves the prediction 
fvOTr. vV/sotj of. eertwa. xekalinnsbjjpx between the variables considered prior 
to the actual testing of the evidence Utilizing two by two contingency tables 
we can compare the expected and observed association of v ambles in or er 
to determine whether they are actually related Thus if we postulate that a 
is related to b, we should expect to find that the societies high in a should be 
high in b, and conversely that societies low in a should be low m b y 
means of the chi square entenon we can then determine die relationship 
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between the two vanebta and whether tt 

ability is that the relationship found obtal ned from Whiting and 

The scores for child training practices . anajj genital, de- 

Chdd. They have dealt with five system o ^ have ^i^ed the 

pendence, and aggression For each beha f „ degrees, the age 

conditions which would produce initial satisfaction would 

at which sociahzation begms, and the techniques of Add Uauung ^ 
produce varying degrees of socialization anxiety parental 

bon anxiety refers to the total erttL child 

pracuces which are intended to establis 1 *7 punishment by 

responses by teaching die chdd to fear fnismation and m 
the parents. There were four aspects of evidence which were co 
compiling these scores of socialization anxiety f , initial 

1 P Brevity of die transmon from freedom of ^ 0000 ^ 1 ^ 
habit to the requirement of complete acceptance o W ould 

inhibitions It was assumed that the bnefer dus transmon, the stronge 

be the anxiety required to achieve it . . control, 

2 The more severe the punishments used in imposing 

the greater would be the strength of the subsequent anxiety be . 

3 The more frequently the child was punished for a giv ST* 

havior, the greater would be the anxiety developed children 

4 The seventy of the emotional conflict actually produced 

in a given society by socudizatton m a particular system of behavioi ' 
Judgments of the age of the beginning of sociahzation in a P 
system of behavior were made by use of actual age estimate ra i , |(] 

use of an arbitrary rating scale In cases where the ethnograp ic i e 
not clearly state these ages, the judges estimated them by ma ng 
from other portions of the literature and referring to age eve op 
norms j i m 

The scores for therapeutic practices were derived from the ju g 
ports which had not been analyzed by Whiting and Child \ e e t 
amount of information was frequently inadequate for the testing o yp° 
ses In many cases the judges’ reports showed no rating for erapeu 
practices In these cases it was difficult to ascertain whether the prac 
were present or absent. One judge had rated the societies on a 1 to 
as to the relative amount of information present in the literature an 
pertaining to therapies Only one society was given a rating of 6 Ten we 
given 5, twenty seven were given 4 and thirty seven were given 3 or 
including four 2 ero cases We decided to use only those societies wi ® 
score of four or more for the testmg of our hypotheses This division 
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somewhat arbitrary, but since it coincided with the median division, « pro. 
vided us with a sample of thirty-eight societies which for the prriiminaiy 
testing of certain hypotheses seemed an adequate amount 

In many of these thirty eight societies the therapy scores to be tested 
were absent, making it difficult for us to determine quantitatively the degree 
of presence We decided therefore to utilize the qualitative judgment of 
presence or absence in the testing of those variables which were scored in 
adequately Fortunately in these cases the advantage of using quantitative 
measures has been somewhat achieved in that the divisions between presence 
and absence are close to equal, thus ensuring accurate comparisons 

The judges reports presented us with data on several therapeutic prac 
tices which lent themselves quite readily to the testing of the general be- 
havior theory outlined below The performance of these therapeutic prac 
tices indicated certain instrumental responses most nearly corresponding to 
acquired dnves learned m childhood The range of responses to illness is 
enormous, varying with the seventy of the sickness, the degree of technical 
competence, and the degree of emotional involvement We elected to study 
four therapeutic techniques the occurrence of which vary from one society 
to another 

Analysis of T hekapeutic Practices Relating to Illness 


Patient Aehvtty 

One crucial feature of serious illness situations is the patient’s necessary 
reliance on others whether parents relatives or medical specialists How the 
individual will respond to the circumstances of this dependency on others 
will vary with the motivational patterns present m the personality We should 
expect that in different societies different patterns of response will develop 
in relation to this situation of dependency Beatrice Whiting (1950), de- 
scribing the formal setup between patient and doctor among the Paiutes, 
said 


The Paiutes believe that only a doctor can diagnose and cure a major 
disease Faced with the illness a person and fus relatives depend upon 
these specialists If the pam continues for more than a day or 
two and increases in intensity or if there is high fever dehnum, un 
consciousness or protracted vomiting the individual sets a time and 
a place for the doctoring [p 10] 

It is clear from this account that among the Paiutes medical help is 
sought and that doctoring plays a significant role in their community We 
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. V,„1„ however with other societies Evans-Pnt 

This pattern contrasts sharply, however, „ 

chard (1937), reporting on Azande leechcra , 
men a Zande ^ 

are always older men of his kin , he viats a -witch doctor 

course But plenty ol people know of cures [p 489] 

This distinction between the Pam.e and die Azande - Wf 
case the natural reaction is to call a doctor when .11, whereas m the c^t, 
die reaction is to treat oneself, seeking medical assistance ° nl ^ ^ 
cure We suspect that there are relative differences in d* 
patient motivation to depend on the assistance o a p ysi i 
theory suggests that punishment for dependence behavior will lead to anxi^ 
patterns which serving as acquired drives will, in depend 
motivate the individual to perform his own active responses as a means 

— ,■»- »■-“ 

lines Sears et al (1953) have found that high maternal P“ n,uv ™ 
only reduces dependency behavior but produces generalized mh.bit.on 
well Substantial correlations between independence behavior and pum 
ness were also found Spitz (1945) has reported that children raised m m 
rations where carl) mothering and affectionate nurturance were rn 
developed apathetic, nondependent personalities in later childhood 
From these considerations we would predict that anxiety m 6 
ence system of bcliavior during socialization should be related to * e , 
tivc amount of patient activity during illness Thus societies whi are »S 
in dependence socialization anxiety should also be high in the re a 
amount of patient activity during illness, conversely, the societies low in e 
pcndence socialization anxiety should also be low in the relative amoun 


patient activity r 

To test this hypothesis vve needed a measure of the relative degree 
patient activity The data sheets presented us with scores for patient acts an 
doctor acts dunng therapy From this we calculated the relative amount 
patient activity by determining the percentage of patient acts to the tota 
number of acts by patient and doctor This percentage then is the rc ll ' C 
amount of patient activity or independent activity in therapy, report y 
each judge The index used for patient activity is the combined percentages 
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of each judge To calculate reliability we utilized a two by two contingency 
table and the following formula 

No of cases above and below the 
% Agreement = median agreed on by both judges 
Total number of cases 
The per cent agreement of the judges was 72 

Our hypothesis that patient activity during illness should be related to 
dependence socialization anxiety is confirmed (Table 1) The chi square 
value, however, is 3 35, which means that the result is significant at the 10 
per cent level of confidence In so far as the acceptable level of statistical 
findings is the 5 per cent level of confidence, we could not draw any definite 
conclusions from this result 


Table 1 


Relation Between Pattent Acnvrrv Durtno Illness and 
Dependence Socialization Anxiety 


Societies below the 
median on dependence 
socialization anxiety 


Societies 
above the 
median on 
patient 
activity 

1 50 Chenchu 

12 


90 Lepcha 

11 


90 Hopi 

10 


73 Chamorro 

9 


66 Slave 

8 


Societies above the 

median on dependence 
socialization anxiety 

1 05 Alor 15 

95 Thonga 15 

90 Kwoma 16 

85 Azande 16 

80 Navaho 15 

75 Dusun 14 

73 Maori 15 

70 Baiga H 

66 Sanpoil 13 

63 Ifugao 13 


Societies 
below the 
median on 
patient 
activity 


30 Kurtachi 

10 

40 Witoto 

12 

33 Palaung 

11 

24 Marshal 

11 

20 Chagga 

10 

16 Maura 

12 

0 Teton 

12 

0 Ontong Jav 

anese 

11 

0 Yagua 

10 


30 Pukapukans 
46 Chincahua 
27 Rwala 
0 Lesu 
0 Malekula 


nation anxiety 


14 

14 
16 

15 
14 


the index 
nee social 
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Table 2 


Relation Between Patient Activity During Illness and 
Estimated Ace at Onset of Independence Training 



Societies below the 
median on age at onset 
of independence training 

Societies above the 
median on age at onset 
of independence training 

Societies 
above the 
median on 
patient 
activity 

1.50 Chenchu 

1 Oo Alor 
.95 Thonga 
.90 Kwoma 
.90 Hopi 

80 Navaho 

73 Maori 

68 Kwakiutl 

30 

21 

3 3 

23 

27 

2.2 

30 

2.8 

.90 Lepcha 

85 Azande 

75 Dusun 

73 Chamorro 

40 

53 

4.5 

37 


.50 Pukapukans 

21 

63 Ifugao 



0 Malekula 

23 

30 Kurtaciu 


Societies 



46 Chincahua 


below the 



20 Chagga 


median on 



0 Lesu 


patient 



0 OntongJ 


activity 



0 Teton 



The name of each society u preceded by the value cbtam-d for it on the index 
of patient activity, and followed by the estimated age at onset of independence 
training 


Sears has suggested that there is a curvilinear relation between the 
amount of frustration of a given drive and the occurrence of alternative 
instrumental activity for reducing iL This would mean that up to a point, 
punishment for dependence behavior would increase the strength of the 
drive for dependence on another This then might account for the result 
obtained. To test a curvilinear relation requires tnchotomization of the 
sample into three groups. Unfortunately the sample was too small to aliens 
this. 

Another source of support was available for testing Due to the relative 
helplessness of the child at a young age it would seem that discipline should 
be a more effective measure in inducing desirable behavior at this point than 
at a time when the child is more able to cope with his environment- It would 
be expected that those societies which create anxieties in the dependence 
system of behavior would also be the ones which subject the child to earl) 
discipline or socialization in this particular svstem of behavior To assure 
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ounehes of the conctaivenes of the above fiodinj we related our pattern 
actMy index to the age of onset of training in independence behavior We 
hypothesized that early socialization of independence behavior should be 
directly related to the relative amount of patient activity 

Our result was found to be significant at the 5 per cent level of confi 
dence The argument might be posed that this result is not an independent 
finding, but is instead a consequence of the seventy of sociahzaUon and our 
choice of samples. Whiting and Child (1953), however, have with fort) -one 
Societies shown that the correlation between age at beginning of training in 
independence and seventy of socialization in the dependence system is only 
0 11, a correlation which is not at all statistically significant. Thus we can 
conclude that our two results were independent of each other, and that we 
do have some evidence for the operation or dependence anxiety during ill 
ness Thu result increases the reliability of the association of patient activity 
with dependence socialization anxiety 


Forcing the Agent of the Disease to Desist 

Illness being painful, inconvenient, and often threatening to the total 
existence of the individual can rightfully be considered a frustrating expen 
ence As such, we would expect that some degree of aggressive behavior 
would occur in reaction to illness and that this might be expressed m the 
therapeutic practices Writing about Kvvoma medical customs J Whiting 
(1941) observed 

The Kwoma believe that all serious sickness n caused by sorcery 
Whenever it is believed that a person is suffering from the result of 
sorcery the men of his hamlet immediately launch an anti sorcery 
campaign All the men of the subtnbe, if they wish to be free 
of suspicion, visit the house of the sick person, pay their respects and 
dnnk water Since a sorcerer cannot work his evil magic if he drinks 
water during the process this is taken as proof of innocence If the 
sick man does not show signs of recovery, some of his relatives will visit 
around the subtribe, going to the houses of those whom they suspect 

of sorcery and asking them to drink [p 136] 

As Whiting has noted, sorcery provides a means whereby persons can 
express their aggression against other members of society The Kwoma, 
instead of resigning themselves to the forces of illness, invoke an mstitu 
tionalized form of aggression to seek out the causative agent Learning theory 
leads us to believe that the presence of this aggressive countenorcery therapy 
should vary from society to society depending on the relame degree o in 
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hlbltion present with regard to .he «pe«s.onof 

that soc.et.es which employ lora^ ^ ^ ^ ona where 

£5ns=5SS=S=;ss=-« 

„^=-c:r-s^r.b'. , == 

judge scored It ns present. The problem posed here was whether 
Llerepy as present or absent when only one judge «x,red .. ^ 

Smce thirty set en cases had already been exclu , u!C ful 

disagreements would hare left us with a sample far too small 
tie resting of the hypothesis We therefore deeded ***£-££ 
or cases where only one judge scored the presence of theprrmuhr W 
would be considered as either present or absent depending ^ 

non would male the division between present and absent cases m ^ 
equal Thus in the instance of this extrapumtive measure, judg » 
ments were considered as present, giving us therefore nineteen P ^ 

nineteen absent cases To calculate reliability the following 
used 


fo Agreement= N Agreements on Presence + N Agreements on A bsence. 

Total Number of Cases considered 

The per cent agreement of the judges with regard to ex.rapumt.ve therapy 

The hypothesis was that socicues m which aggression socialization an»e y 
was low would also be the societies using ‘ forcing the agent to desis 
therapeutic practice The outcome of the test was in the predicted a “V 
and was also significant However, the chi square salue was 2 Vi, m = 
only the 10 per cent level of confidence. This finding could on > 
sidered as tentative evidence in support of the hypothesis. It seems possi 
that those societies with low aggression anxiety and absence of this era 
may utilize other forms of outward aggression m the therapeutic situatio^ 
This possibility suggests that further investigation of primitive medica P ra 
bees may provide evidence in support of our finding At this point, how eve » 
we can draw no definite conclusions (Table 3) 


Sacrifice 

In many pnmibve societies sacrifice is a therapeutic practice precipitated 
by death or by the occurrence of serious illness It is considered to p Y 3 
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significant part in the placation of the dead and of the spirits believed to 
have caused illness DuBois (1944), reporting the account of an Alorese 
seeress named Kolntam, has offered an interesting description of sacrifice 


Once I was sick and was sleeping Then I dreamed that A tamo and 
Padaom divined to see what was making me sick The divination 
pointed to a spmt bird When I awoke I told my dream I said they 
had better pound com to feed a spirit bird because my elder brother 
died m Kalabahi I dreamed that my dead brother spoke to me 
"Younger sister, you are sick and you have big troubles but I have 
come and your mother and father are following me I cannot turn 
into a human being but your mother has planted beans and peas in 
your field for you Your husband can fetch them” I awoke in 
the morning and my abdomen was better I could not walk so I crawled 
out and roasted beans and peas to feed my brother’s soul I said, ‘ Oh, 
brother if you are making me sick, eat your beans and peas You must 
not come near me any more and afflict me” Later I was better 
and able to sit up [p 508] 

It can be seen from this brief account that sacrifice or the feeding of crops 
to the dead spirits are attempts on the part of the ill person to state off 
his soul from death The sick individual in performing these sacrificial ntuals 
attempts to make restitution for the behavior which seemingly aroused the 
spirit Giving up one’s possessions in expiation of one’s sms is here viewed 
as self punishing behavior We would expect that the inhibition of aggression 
and the redirecting of it toward the self have become instrumental in reduc 
ing the anxiety created by the punishing forces of illness Since illness is here 
considered as a situation similar to that in which the secondary dnve of 
anxiety was learned we should expect that illness can elicit the anxiety dnve, 
and that the performance of self punishing behavior — in this instance, sac 
nfice — will be instrumental in reducing the dnve 

Behavionst learning theory suggests that self punishing behavior or ag 
gression directed toward the self are alternative channels for the expression of 
aggressive responses In the face of punishing forces of childhood or in 
illness, the individual inhibits the aggression and turns it on himself As 
Dollard etal (1939) put it * Other conditions being constant seif aggression 
should be a relatively non preferred type of expression which will not occur 
unless other forms of expression are even more strongly inhibited ’ (p 48) 
Our hypothesis was that sacrifice should be present as a therapeutic 
practice in societies where aggression socialization anxiety is high, t t 
where punishment for aggression has led to mhibiuons of aggression responses 
and consequent intropunitive or self aggtession 
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The association between punishment for aggression and inhibition of 
aggressive responses has been attested to in several other studies. Rosenzweig 
(1934), in characterizing types of reaction to frustration, has found that self- 
aggressive or intropunitive behavior follow in consequence of the inhibition 
of extrapunitive aggression. Doob and Sears (1939) have reported that the 
degree to which a given strength of instigation to aggression is actually 
translated into action of an aggressive nature is a function of the amount of 
punishment anticipated for such action. Sears et al. (1953) have produced 
evidence to show that the amount of aggression responses displaced from 

Table 3 

Relation Between Aggression Socialization Anxiety and 
Therapeutic Practice Directed Toward the Agent Believed 
to have Caused the Illness 


Societies 
abo\e the 
median on 
aggression 
socialization 
anxiety 


Societies 
below the 
median on 
aggression 
socialization 
anxiety 


Societies with 
agent-directed 
therapy absent 

18 Chiricahua 
18 Chamorro 
18 Hopt 
17 Palaung 
17 Kiwai 
16 Kwahiutl 
16 Alor 
15 Zuni 
14 Slave 
14 Teton 
13 Omaha 


12 Puhapukans 
12 Ifugao 
11 Navaho 
11 Yagua 
10 Kurtachi 
9 Chenchu 


Societies with 
agent-directed 
therapy present 


17 Lepcha 
17 Taos 
16 Azande 
14 Maori 
14 Rwala 
14 San poll 

12 Lamba 
12 Chagga 
12 Ontong-Javanese 
12 Thonga 
11 Yungar 
111 Baiga 
11 Kwoma 
10 Lesu 
9 Marshall 
7 Murngin 
5 Dusun 


sodallzatio^Lrriet^k SOC * ety “ preceded by the value obtained for it on aggression 
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the original object of frustration to other objects is a positive function of the 
seventy of punishment for direct overt aggression 

Tumvtig to the data sheets, vie Sound that there were twelve cases m 
which only one judge scored sacrifice as present In keeping with the cn 
tenon formulated m the previous section we included these cases in the 
present category, giving us therefore twenty two present cases and sixteen 
absent cases The agreement between the judges was 68 5 per cent 

We tested the hypothesis (Table 4) and it was confirmed at the 5 per 
cent level of confidence The chi square value was 4 2 Thus the societies m 
which sacrifice is used as a therapeutic measure are also the ones in whtch the 
scores for aggression socialization anxiety are high 

Table 4 


Relation Between Acgression Socialization Anxiety and the 
Performance op Sacrifice as a Therapeutic Measure 



Societies with the 
therapeutic measure of 
sacrifice absent 

Societies with the 
therapeutic measure 
of sacrifice present 

Societies 
above the 
median on 
aggression 
socialization 
anxiety 

17 Kiwai 

16 Azande 

14 Sanpoi) 

14 Slave 

18 Chmcah.ua 

18 Hopi 

18 Chamorro 

17 Lepcha 

17 Palaung 

17 Taos 

16 Alor 

16 Kwakiutl 

15 Zuni 

14 Maori 

1 4 Rwala 

14 Teton 

13 Omaha 

Societies 
below the 
median on 
aggression 
socialization 
anxiety 

12 Lambs 

12 Ontong J 

12 Pukapuhans 

11 Kworna 

11 Navaho 

11 Yungar 

10 Kurtacbi 

11 Yagua 

10 Lesu 

7 Mumgm 

12 Jfugao 

12 Chagga 

12 Thonga 

11 Baiga 

9 Chenchu 

9 Marshall 

5 Dusun 

T by the value obtained for it on aggression 

The name of each *oc ety is precedes r 


socialization anxiety 
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the Western world , earned o[ « ‘“wul which clanfy 
pmct.ce o£ bloodlettmg is o£ten accent*! •>] r ^ are taught 

the purpose behind its use Among the K fresh blood 
that growth to adulthood depends up°a remains m the system for 

through the body They believe that t blood is behesed 

some time, it becomes stale and rotten In so far , t the 

Tlead » cessauon o£ growth, a common practice ^ 

scrapmg of pemses to permit the bad blood to escape 
describing the medical customs of the Kwoma, J Whrtrng (1941) bassar 

Sickness is the chief source of amoety for a 

mother successful m bnngmg about the JS^hich 

knows no effiaent means of coping with most of the dneasen ^ ^ 
her child contracts Indeed one method, employed to cure 
mcreases the infant's pain instead of reduang it Mhe co P^f ° or 
headache or stomach ache, the mother aits the skin on hu temp 
belly and allows blood to flow from the wound In 
infant experiences pain wdhout anticipation and possibdity of its 
duction except by slow and natural means ip 13bJ 

In so far as bloodlettmg is a painful procedure and is directed 
pauent, we considered it to be a form of self aggression Our ifusi 
learning theory m relation to sacrifice applies equally well to * 

since both are considered to be self -punishing responses Thus pre ^ 
that bloodlettmg as a therapeutic practice would be present m societies w 
aggression socialization anxiety was high . 

Our judges reported on two therapeutic practices which seemed to m 
cate bloodlettmg, cutting or pricking and loss of blood Since the t ^°_ seero _ 
interchangeable we considered a score on either one as indicating e P _ 
encc of bloodlettmg Roth judges agreed on the presence of this therapy 
twenty cases, so that we included the ten disagreements m the ^ 
category The reliability was determined m the same way as m the previo 
tests The percentage of judge agreement was 75 

Our hypothesis was confirmed at the 5 per cent level of confi encc 
(Table 5) The chi-square \ alue obtained was 4 2. Thus the societies in w 
bloodlettmg is used as a therapy are the ones with high scores for aggre 5 " 
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sion socialization anxiety It seems possible that the presence of bloodletting 
might more directly be an outcome of beliefs dealing with the symbolic and 
ritualistic significance of blood Thus among the Kvoma, a belief about 
‘ bad blood” may lead to the practice of bloodletting Concern with blood 
might also anse from obsenation of the menstrual cycle In the absence of 
data bearing directly on such problems we were unable to test these pos- 
sibilities 


Table 5 


Relation Between Aggression Sooauiation Anxiety and the 
Performance of Bloodletting as a Therapeutic Measure 



Societies with the 
therapeutic measure of 
bloodletting absent 

Societies with the 
therapeutic measure 
of bloodletting present 



18 Hopi 

18 Chincahua 

above the 


27 Kiwai 



17 Lepcha 

aggression 


16 Azande 

16 Kwakiutl 

anxiety 

18 Chamorro 

15 Zuni 

15 Maori 


27 Palau ng 

14 Rwala 


17 Taos 

14 Sanpoil 



14 Slave 


14 Teton 

13 Omaha 


Societies 
below the 
median on 
socialization 
anxiety 


12 Lamba 
12 OntongJ 
12 Ifugao 
11 Baiga 
11 Navaho 
11 Yungar 
11 Yagua 
10 Lesu 
10 Kurtachi 
9 Chenchu 
5 Dusun 


12 Thonga 
12 Pukapukans 
12 Chagga 
11 Kv-oma 
9 Marshall 
7 Mumgm 


The name of each society u preceded by the value 
socialization anxiety 


obtained (or it on aggnsum 
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Therapeutic Practices as Guilt Behavior 

Sion system of behavior suggested the p° “L^L s^far L bloodletting 
to the potential for guilt present in vano 4 ], e j r presence to be 

and sacrifice were considered intropumtive, vve expe _ potential 

related to the degree of superego formation » ^es as a 
for guilt. The learning theorists view the enforcement : nstitute d in 

function of the amount of punishment or fear opuno patterns, 

a society. In accounting for the persistence of desirable beta P 
psychoanalytic theory describes a process that goes beyond 
resolving the oedipal complex through the mechanmn of 
child internalizes the standards of the parents, r.e, the child learns ty 
of self-reward and self-punishment modeled on that of its parents. ^ 
forth the performance of socially prescribed behavior is guided V 
temal aulrity or superego. From then on the 
responses in fear not of the external punishing authority but m fear 
own internalized authority or conscience. This form of anxiety is S en f , 
whenever the standards of conscience are transgressed, and is eonaMz 
to be different from the initial objective fear of external authority. It is 
anxiety which b responsible for motivating the behavior which is called gur 
behavior. 1 . to 

Psychoanalytic theory specifies that one of the associated respo 
these feelings of guilt is the performance of self-aggressive responses, n 
discussion of superego formation, Freud (1930) pointed out that the con 
science-ridden individual in an effort to relieve the guilt anxiety exposes 
himself to self-punishment 


By the process of identification it [the child] absorbs into itself the in- 
vulnerable authority, which then becomes the super-ego and comes 
* That the mechanism of identification does not function solely at this st fZ e 
been amply demonstrated by Spitz (1957) in his studies of children and the aeve p~ 
ment of language function. “Imitation of and identification with the gesture arc 
of the child’s major contributions to the formation of object relations. The 
identifications with parental gestures appear in the third and fourth quarter °* 
first year and are echo-like reproductions of the adult’s gestures . . . That idenU . 
tion proper is at work in this performance is evident; the infant has incorporated m 
the memory system of his ego actions observed in the libidinal object, and as a , rc5U 
a modification of the ego’s structure has taken place . . . On the age level of nine 
twelve months at which primitive gesture identification develops, the child also a 
quires the first understanding of commands and prohibitions” (pp. 42-43). 
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£" I f S5es “ 0 J of oil *•» assresninra which the child would cbdh 
flf [P 1 IS] The tension between the ,t«t 

festfiSrll.^ LST 1 '" 3 " *® *' “Me of guilt, ,t trnni 
fests itself as the need for punishment fp IOjJ. Hence «c inon 

of two sources for feeling 0 f gudt that arising from the dread of 
authority and the later on e from the dread of the super-ego The first 
one compels us to renounce instinctual gratification the other presses 
over and above this towards punishment [p 111] The effect of 
instinctual renunciation on conscience then operates as follows every 
impulse of aggression which we omit to gratify is ta*en over by the 
[p^Tl 7^ ^ ^ e> ^ ten lts ^S^^tvncss (against the ego] 


In accord with this formulation of the origins of self punishing or intro- 
punitive behavior we expected that our measures of sacrifice and bloodletting 
would be directly related to the strength of superego formation. 

This problem has been investigated by several other studies which are 
worth mentioning Investigating the effects of guilt on memory, MacKinnon 
( 1938) set up a situation which permitted violation of a prohibition imposed 
on the subjects by the experimenter The nonviola ton were found to eo-ace 
m more oral activity, eg, nail biting thumb sucking nose picking whch 
was regarded as masochistic or self punishing They also were Jess outwardly 
aggressive more self blaming and in normal life tended to feel guilty more 
often than the violators Tim evidence is somewhat suggestive of the asso- 
ciation between guilt and tntropumtiue aggression Ileimdte (1953) in 
studying the differences between guilt and fear' children has found 
evidence to indicate that high guilt children inhibited a g gre s sion in the class 
room but displayed more of it jn fantasy tests This finding hat been con 
finned by Levin (1953) who has found that children with high superego 
formation displayed more fantasy aggression in doll play 


Patient Responsibility 

Whituig and Child (1953) have provided us with an index of the tend 
ency for individuals in particular cultures to feel guilty In order to study 
the origins of guilt they designed an index of pat ent responsibility baied on 
the degree to Iihich Ahum v> a particular society u attributed to tf e actions 
of the patient That is in the absence of direct evidence of the d«~ rre o 
guilt potential present in the personalities of primitive peopW t?*ey uuhred 
an indirect measure based on various explanations of illrcts winch seemed to 
imply self-blame. , , 

In accordance with psychoanalytic theory we tested our scores tor rt 
pumslung therapies with this measure of patient resprewhility Our resu « 
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(Tables 6 and 7) show no relationship to the index of guilt The chi square 
values obtained were 045 and 0 0 for bloodletting and sacrifice respectively 
Since the number of cases tested (eighteen) was small, this finding cannot be 
considered conclusive 


Table 6 

Relation Between Patient Responsibility for Illness and the 
Performance of Bloodletting as a Therapeutic Measure 


Societies with 
bloodletting absent 

Societies with 
bloodletting present 

Societies 
above the 
median on 
patient 
responsibility 

17 Navaho 

16 Alor 

13 Chamorro 

21 Maon 

18 Pukapukans 

15 Hopi 

14 Kwoma 

11 Chincahua 

10 Lepcha 

Societies 
below the 
median on 
patient 
responsibility 

9 Teton 

6 Kurtachi 

5 Lesu 

1 Chenchu 

9 Azande 

8 Kwakiutl 

4 Rwala 

4 Thonga 

2 Chagga 

The name of each society n preceded by the value obtained for it on the index 
of patient responsibility 

Table 7 

Relation Between Patient Responsibility for Illness and the 
Performance op Sacrifice as a Therapeutic Measure 


Societies with 
sacrifice absent 

Societies with 
sacrifice present 

Societies 
abo\e the 
median on 
patient 
responsibility 

18 Pukapukans 

17 Navaho 

14 Kwoma 

21 Maori 

16 Alor 

15 Hopi 

13 Chamorro 

11 Chincahua 

10 Lepcha 

Societies 
below the 
median on 
patient 
responsibility 

9 Azande 

6 Kurtachi 

5 Lesu 

9 Teton 

8 Kwakiutl 

4 Rwala 

4 Thonga 

2 Chagga 

1 Chenchu 

of 0l * oaety u preceded by the value obtained for it on the index 

oi patient rcsporuibuity 
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Child Training Antecedents 


We next correlated our therapeutic practices with the antecedent condi 
* “ 0f wIuc [» are certam «Wd training practices suggested by psycho- 
analytic theory and modified m the hypotheses used by Whiting and Child 
it was assumed that any evidence here might clanfy the result found with 
patient responsibility The child training antecedents considered were 


a Initial indulgence of the child s drive for dependence on the mother 
b Relative importance of love-oriented techniques of punishment 
c. Relative importance of parents, in comparison with other persons as 
agents of socialization 

d Relative importance of relatives in comparison with unrelated per 
sons, as agents of socialization 


Our results (Tables 8 and 9) show no relationship between our indices 
of wtropunitive therapy and the child training antecedents of guilt It is for 
this reason that we have not elaborated the reasons advanced for considering 
these socialization techniques as antecedents of guilt The chi square values 
obtained for these results are presented in the tables It will be seen that in 
one instance the associations are m a direction opposite to the predicted 
one Thus bloodletting and sacrifice are negatively related to the scores 
lor initial indulgence of dependence thechi square values for sacrifice meeting 
the 5 per cent level of confidence Here again we may only speculate as to the 
significance of this result since the number of cases was small It is possible 
that this result may be due to the association of low nurturance or indulgence 
with high aggression anxiety, and in this sense the result may be considered 
as valid Whiting and Child have pointed out that this variable of initial 
indulgence, which indicates the amount of nurturance given to the child 
may not be a valid index of the strength of the dependence drive of the child 
on the parent They point out that inconsistency of nurturance rather than 
degree of nurturance may be the antecedent variable relevant to the strength 
of the acquired drive for dependence 

The over all findings with patient responsibility and the child training 
antecedents tend to indicate that no relationship exists with our measure of 
mtropumtiveness However, due to the limited number of cases and in the 
absence of further evidence no definite conclusions can be made about the 
relationship between superego formation and the performance of se pums i 
mg therapeutic techniques 
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(Tables 6 and 7) show no relationship to the index of guilt The chi square 
values obtained were 045 and 0 0 for bloodletting and sacrifice respectively 
Since the number of cases tested (eighteen) was small, this finding cannot be 
considered conclusive 


Table 6 


Relation Between Patient Responsibility por Illness and the 
Performance of Bloodletting as a Therapeutic Measure 



Societies with 
bloodletting absent 

Societies with 
bloodletting present 

Societies 
above the 
median on 
patient 
responsibility 

17 Navaho 

16 Alor 

13 Chamorro 

21 Maori 

18 Pukapukans 

15 Hopi 

14 Kwoma 

11 Chincahua 

10 Lepcha 

Societies 
below the 
median on 
patient 
responsibility 

9 Teton 

6 Kurtachi 

5 Lesu 

1 Chenchu 

9 Azande 

8 Kwakiutl 

4 Rwala 

4 Thonga 

2 Chagga 

The name of each society is preceded by the value obtained for it on the index 
of patient responsibility 

Table 7 

Relation Between Patient Responsibility for Illness and the 
Performance of Sacrifice as a Therapeutic Measure 


Societies with 
sacrifice absent 

Societies with 
sacrifice present 

Societies 
above the 
median on 
patient 
responsibility 

18 Pukapukans 

17 Navaho 

14 Kwoma 

21 Maori 

16 Alor 

15 Hopi 

13 Chamorro 

11 Chmcahua 

10 Lepcha 

Societies 
below the 
median on 
patient 
responsibility 

9 Azande 

6 Kurtachi 

5 Lesu 

9 Teton 

8 Kwakiutl 

4 Rwala 

4 Thonga 

2 Chagga 

1 Chenchu 


" ame of s(Kiet y “ preceded by the value obtained for it on the index 
ot patient responsibility 
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Child-Training Antecedents 

We next correlated our therapeutic practices with the antecedent coruh 
tions of guilt, which are certain child training practices suggested byps>cho- 
analyse theoty and modified m the hypotheses used by Whitmg and Child 
It was assumed that any evidence here might elanly the result found with 
patient responsibility The child training antecedents considered were 

a Initial indulgence of the child s drive for dependence on the mother 
b Relative importance of love-onented techmques of punishment 
c. Relative imbalance of parents, in comparison with other persons, 

d ^“tToi relatives tn compare w„h unrelated per 
sons, as agents of socialization 

this reason that we have not elabora e values 

these socialization techniques as •«****«** j t wU be seen that in 
obtained for these result, are presented , he p «d,c.ed 

one instance, the associations are „J y related to the scores 

one Thus bloodlettmg and sacnfi “ * Juareialues for sacrifice meeting 
for initial indulgence of dependence, th nl speculate as lo the 

the 5 per cent level of confidence Here aga ^ ^ j t „ possible 

significance of this result since the number f ' ce or m dulgence 

Z this result may be due to the £ " resu l. may be eo„s,dered 

with h lg h aggress, on anxiety and ^ ^ ^ variable of imtial 

as valid Whiting and Child nurtu „nce given to the child 

mdulgence, which ^ o[ ,he dependence dm. of the • * 

may not be a valid index of the s ^ of mirturance rather than 

on the parent They pom. « relevant to the streugd, 
degree of nurturance may 

of th. acquired dnve for ^^bdifl, and die child traimnj 

The over all findings emits with our measure o 

antecedent, tend to md.eat.totn d numte o£ case, and la * 

mtropunitivcuess However, “ „ncIus,ons can be made about *e 

absence of further evidence = ” „ and the perfonuanee of self punish 
relationship between supereg 
ing therapeutic techniques 
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Table 8 

Reration Between the Crnm-TRAiNmc Antecedents cr Cm-r 
and the Performance of Bloodletting as a Therapeutic 
Measure 


Child Training Practices 


Bloodletting 
Absent Present 


a Initial indulgence of High 

7 

4 

<M 

<M 

U 

dependence Low 

2 

5 


b Relative importance of High 

6 

5 

x2~ 008 

love-onented tech 
mques of punishment Low 

4 

3 


c Relative importance of High 

7 

4 

3x2=08 

parents as agents of 
socialization Low 

4 

3 

d Relative importance of High 

7 

4 

3x2=08 

relatives as agents of 
socialization Low 

4 

3 


The entries in this table refer to the number of societies in which blood e 
is present or absent and in which the score for child training antecedents p 
them above or below the median division 


Table 9 

Relation Between the C iiild-Trai nin c Antecedents of Guilt and 
the Performance of Sacrifice as a Therapeutic Measure 


Child Training Practices 




Absent 

Present 


a Initial indulgence of 

High 

8 

4 

3x2=3 98 

dependence 

Low 

I 

5 

b Relative importance 

High 

6 

5 

x2=2t 

of love-onented tech 
mques of punishment 

Low 

4 

2 

c. Relative importance 

High 

8 

4 

x2= 009 

of parents as agents 
of socialization 

Low 

3 

3 

d Relative importance 

High 

6 

6 

*2=176 

of relatives as agents 
of socialization 

Low 

5 

1 


The entries m ibis table refer to the number of societies in which sacrifice 15 
present or absent and m which the scores for child training antecedents place them 
above or below the median division. 
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Discussion and Conclusions 

We h»c been interested in Urn paper in assessing the influence of early 
childhood experience on the development of subsequent personality patterns 
We have produced significant evidence to show that certain anxieties ac 
quired during childhood persist as secondary drives and subsequently mod 
vate certain rewarding responses in other situations We have shown that 
child training institutions utilize certain instinctual forces such as aggressive 
and sexual dmes, which are highly mobile and plastic, for purposes ol 
developing action patterns of behavior and patterns of inhibition And we 
have seen how these very patterns appear in a totally different sphere of 
adult life, that of medicine As Hartmann (1939) has written 


The child, by accepting these [socially determined hierarchies of] 
values, may find an appropriate way to cope with his libidinal and 
aggressive impulses, and his acceptance thus may amount to a syn 
thctic achievement But, of course, not all elements of the social value 
hierarchy will lend themselves equally to this use The supenndmdual 
nature of such value systems and ideals facilitates cooperation with 
other people and thus adaptation also Social value systems are just 
like other conventions though they often hinder adaptation, 
under certain conditions they can also facilitate it [p 75] 


We have also been interested in assessing the influence of these acquired 
drives on the therapeutic practices performed during illness These findings 
are inextricably associated with the evidence regarding the formation of these 
personality patterns Thus the results indicate that certain therapies are 
related to certain motivational patterns present in the basic personality 
structure of the members of various primitive societies Such findings are 
important, for psychoanalytic theory has only in recent decades concerned 
itself with the conflict free sphere of ego development and the problems of 
adaptation The subject of primitive therapy is a usefiil area for studies of 
the problem of adaptation because it not only is concerned with a realistic 
threatening set of events but also is an area on which are projected the most 
basic human emotions and fears The patterns of adaptation to these situa 
tioos are laid down early in the life of the individual in the setting of his 
family I refer again to Hartmann (1939) who says 


Though the newborn human child is not devoid of 

merit’ (for instance, sucking swallowing, eye <J«ureon hgMsumu^ 

non, crying) , nor of additional inborn equipment (instinctual drives 
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and ego apparatuses) much d ^wh id. ^ t ^‘..^ D ^uipmenf 
functions also [p 29] 

It is during this period of ontogenesis, as Sp.U (1957) ta 
adaptive processes ensure autoplastic modifications per orme l y , he 

ual himself With die help of adaptive processes the individual a j 
ensiung autoplastic changes It » during this -» penod ***«* 
processes and the reasoning faculty are developed 

individual evpenenee and through the transmission of pamdal «£» ^ 
In tracing the development of the concept of self, Spitz (1957) gi 
cellent demonstration of this learning process 

The child's congenital equipment is the focus of a .“Llduce 
created by shifting object relations Tliese object relations P , 
reverberations in the child s endopsychic processes l“d.ng to ! M 
of cathcxis, to the formation of psychic structures which in them mr. 
interact ,n a cucular process tilth die force field of e^rchan^g 
object relations In short, the achievement of negation is die re 
of an interaction betiveen the child’s object relations and his endo 
psychic processes The child s use of “No” in gesture or word indi 
cates that this has been accomplished [pp 130 131] 

The acquisition of the 'No is the indicator of a new level 
autonomy, of the awareness of the “other*’ and of the awareness 
the self, it is the beginning of a restructuration of mentation on 
higher level of complexity, it initiates an extensive ego developmen , 
in the framework of which the dominance of the reality pnncip 
over the pleasure principle becomes increasingly established [p 1* J 


Our study derives from a theoretical orientation which considers di er 
ent cultural areas to be integrated through certain personality mechanisms 
Wc ha\e postulated that certain socialization expenences lead to the learning 
of certain acquired drives which become component parts of the basic p er 
sonality structure These acquired drives then play a major part in deter 
mining the therapeutic techniques of the society These drives are seen 
intervening variables mediating between the child training practices and e 
therapeutic practices By application of this integration construct we were 
able to produce evidence bearing on two distinct problems Thus we ha'C 
seen that certain instrumental responses learned during socialization are 
subsequently utilized as reactions to illness For example, punishment (of 
aggression in childhood establishes certain anxieties about the expression o 
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aggressive responses Given the frustrating and oftentimes punitive circum- 
stances of illness, we have seen that this anxiety still persists in so far as the 
responses learned in association with childhood frustrations are reactivated to 
reduce the anxiety Indeed many authors have linked the entire develop 
mental process to a succession of frustrations Spitz has pointed to the physical 
frustration of birth, the psychological frustration of weaning and of other 
developmental steps, each stage imposing on the individual a progressively 
increasing need for compliance noth <h= reality principle It is through 
learning to cope with these frustrations through the differentiation of the 
I from the non I, and through the acquisition of such patterns as nega 
that the child develops the autonomy and maturation which it will need 
and use in the adult situations of life and in particular such situations as 

so far as the child training practices relate significantly to the diem 

“The theoretical orientation we have 

sided us with an adequate s ” del cm L definitely .he causal 

tionships However, it does P therapeutic practices are a 

sequence operating We Z Sid tiling pmeuees 

direct outcome of certain pels om i„y It is posnl* * at ,h ' 

directly influence the formation and therapeutic pracuces may 

similarities present in child train „ P and bebav ,or m the societies 

be due to the dnect influence of adult ^ egression of aggression 

studied Thus, adults who ' are behavior dunng illness, and might 

nught be more likely to inhibit »Sge=» n , n Ae absence „ 

also treat aggressive behavior more sere rely ^ ^ 

direct evidence on the adu p view of adult persona ty 

able to explore this P^'^’^Tch enabled us to relate areas of didd 

pattern, a, intervening has been somewhat eonfimed by 

training practices and medical ZZw™* ™>' 1 further '° d ‘ 

evidence, it is sufficient to accept this PP 

eating otherwise is advanced (1951) have written an 

Hartmann, Kr,s ' “J hes “rf which is m essenlial agreement w. 
provocative paper, th 
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approach ured here That is, they 

r"ron‘”Z develop an interesting hypothec for 

subsequent research 

We assume that not only with mothers un the 

cultures, but probably also with P ^ tbat eve n there 

problem of a gradabon m devotion ° f ^‘ ther> etc , and 

a child may represent the f ^ „1^nou/kmds We therefore suggest 
mobilize unconscious impulses of vanom tunas i ^ ^ 

the formulation that nonuistutionalized behavior “f/ 15 dis- 

portant function of thschatge In the “.end 

charged are unconscious tendencies underlying motivations 

to draw conclusions from observed behavior i 2,to°account that 

and neglect frequently, paradoxically enough, “ ' different expres- 
in different environments similar impulses may find ditte V 

sions[pp 27-28] 

We were unable to produce any evidence confirming the 
notions regarding self punishment Since die number of cases washm*^ 
wc could not consider our result to be conclusive Our study °g“ ^ 
though it provides no significant evidence, opens the way for sp 
which apply as well to the general study of therapy Examination 
correlations of our indices of bloodletting and sacrifice with pauen ( 

sibility (Tables 6 and 7) suggests a possible explanation of the insigmn 
relationships It is seen that several societies, eg , Pukapukans, Kwo , 
considered both present and absent with regard to intropumUveness, 
pending on which variable, sacrifice or bloodletting, was being consi 
Possibly more than one response may serve the needs of the self-pums ^ 
individual This suggests that a more successful association with 
antecedents could be achieved if we were able to characterize primitive ^ 
cietics m terms of the relative degree of mtropunitiveness Thus other e 
peutic practices, such as sweating, vomiting, washing, might be introp 
responses. The fact that the directions of extrapunitive (“forcing the a S c *^ 
to desist”) therapj and intropumtive therapy were in opposite directions 
their relations with aggression socialization anxiety lends credence to 
belief considering all such intropumtive and extrapunitive therapies ** 
might be able to distinguish the relative amounts of patient-directed therapy 
and agent-directed therapy Further investigation may clanfy the result we o 
tamed Tlius if tins speculative statement were to be confirmed, we nug 
discover that patient responsibility and intropumtive therapy arc alternative 
responses to the illness situation 
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In line with this reasoning. Piers and Singer (1953) have offered a 
pertinent, though somewhat indirect thought Considering the shame im 
pulse as rage turned against the self, they point out that self punishing 
behavior is associated with the emotion of shame 

The moral masochist, haunted by a deep rooted and all pervading 
sense of guilt, continuously attempts to buy off his sadistic superego by 
enduring shameful humiliation Shame for him is evidently 

easier to bear than the primary guilt and experiencing humiliation 
he achieves temporary surcease from his conscience [p 20] 

Viewing tlus statement in terms of our result, we are led to conclude that 
the individual may experience more than one emotional response to the 
illness situation It is possible that the incidence of patient responsibility 
explanations, and self punishing therapeutic practices might depend on other 
emotional factors present in the illness situation. Unfortunately the evidence 
on shame is considered at present to be insufficient, but it may prove to have 
some important bearing on the processes considered here 

One other consideration seems relevant here It was seen that bloodletting 
was a therapeutic teduuque used m Kwoma and it was shown that it was 
in part due to the beliefs prevalent in that society about ‘ bad blood " That 
this is of influence cannot be determined here, but it would seem that beliefs 
play some part in accounting for the presence of bloodletting Sacrifice is 
another therapeutic practice which might be subject to prevailing beliefs 
particularly those dealing with the religious systems of a society 

Lastly, we cannot deny the influence of realistic factors Primitive people 
survive to the extent that by chance or otherwise they hit on techniques 
which work A whole field of pharmacopoeia has developed in this light to 
investigate certain primitive herbs and medicines with wonder drug powers 
In fact, bloodletting has been accepted by modem medical practitioners in 
certain specific cases 
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An EtUnopsycliiatric Study 

ZACHARY GUSSOW, Ph-D. 

The cross-fertilization of the scien«* of 
recent years, led to significant modifications of « p„chopath- 
rehtise nature of mental illness. Recent studies in culttne V 

Igy negate the view that there ate ‘■bizarre native 

ilSL are “unique” to the society in which the, ’ dis- 

ip re-ed cross-cultural parallelism in the structure and procen s of ; d 

criers ‘It is die spedfic content of mental disorders which » Ud» bem of 
to a given society at a given time, a factor which " fl Vf g X^ces 
detailed symptomatology from one culture to another, reflect g 
in prevailing behefs, customs, tradiuons, mterests and conihcts It 

P The print paper is a contribution .0 the field of 
presents data on a mental disorder found among though not ^ M 

Polar Eskimo of Northwestern Greenland, and referred to in t this 

pibloktoq* In 1913, when A A Brill published the first acco 
disorder in the psychiatric literature, drawing on the works o 

An earlier venion ot this paper was read at the Annual Meeting !he 

Anthropological Allocution, 1958 Materials ior this PaP'' J duorder * 

author while assuung Dr George Devereiu on a snidy of mental 
pnmibve society Funds for research, granted to Tit ^ ^evereux, s ^ ie ty (ot 
part, by the National Institute of Mental Health (M-1669), and w Dr 

the Investigation of Hu m a n Ecology The author is deep y f or bis 

Deveieux for his guidance and constructive criticism of the researen 
clarification of a number of methodological and diagnostic problems to her 

Credit is also due Mrs Gitel P Steed for allowing the author access ^ 
unpublished interviews with Niels Rasmussen, and to Mr Samue 
valuable criti cism . Mn ei« TJevereu* 

‘Yap (1951, 1952), Joseph and Murray (1951), Teicher (1954), 

(1956) Among earlier writers, see Seligman (1932), Zilboorg (193 J TMP mblance 
* Pibtoktoq, as described in this paper, bears a sinking, if not identi , Paleo- 
to one form of the so-called “arctic hysterias,” found among a numbe igj4) 
Siberian peoples, and referred to m the literature as menertk (Czap a 

Scattered references to pibloktoq like performances have also been repo jg40, 
number of Indian groups in the Yukon Mackenzie area of Alaska (Aro v ^ 
p 33, Dali, 1870 pp 171 172, Homgmann, 1949, pp 239-240), and in ^ 
(May, 1956, p 82) 
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Robert E. Peary and conversations with Donald B Macmillan for his raa 
tenal, he drew attention to the underlying similarities between this native 
Eskimo illness and certain psychiatric manifestations present in modem 

Western society , . , ^ 

The present paper extends the efforts of Bnll It bring, to the study of 
this ethtuc disorder a cons.den.ble body of ness data Tins * 

used to provide a chmcof anthropological p.cture of p.WoJlo? and witt riate 
thrt d isorder to concrete s.tuafons in .he l.ves of the Polar Eshmo Data on 
the precipitating causes of thts condition will be used to enttetze the common 

be offered 

The Ptbloktoq Syndrome 

d^^^^haHxcome^ede^atioiTforafpoii^oMiyrtencal’ 

In #.«.*«« are no singled I pattm s, „y 

each case The syndreme n , compered of * each seuure per 

number of which may com me ' totally reproduced in case 

fotmance Thus, feature, found .«* ^ of its own 

B, but only partially present to cose 0 ^ ^ npame of 

with C, but not with A and s ^ ^ 10stance> but each secure svdf 

S — of react,. e patterns 

Case Material 

I, die purpose of and 

to draw up an inventory of symptom f “ data-the pemmal 

terminal s£np«oms will b« » ^u'en-are new, neser hawng b» 
observations and comments of Niels K (I) gucrete cases (2) com 

; b „Lbed before. J £?**•* - < 3 > «" 

posite cases, general ideas “ isorder 

or tale of a past occurrence of this ^uc explorer. 

Nlds Rasmussen #» of tw ig45 Three yean 

* Steed* interviews with N>eJ GrrC nUnd from 1939 1R ^ atsta wter 

Knud Rasmussen »*»« Eskuno near Etab The R^ 
of this penod were spent among 
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Discrete Cases 

(1) ‘Tukshu began suddenly to rase upon leaving *e 
tore off every stitch of clothing he had on, and w0 “’f , the E ,_ 

himself into the water of the Sound but for the tn^rai t f * „ 

kimos He seemed possessed of supernatural strengfft, and 
four men could do to hold him” (Whitney, 1911, P «) toL 

(2) “We were on the threshold of the long dismal nigh 
They [Eskimo women] were affected not only by the natural depra 
sion mat impresses itself upon all with the vanishing of the da^, but 
an increasing apprehension had sprung up *° r thc , ^ that 

hunters A rapid dnving of the ice pack had raised * gg 

the men had gone adrift on it I dropped into [one o the ,gtoc*J 
one evening and amused the woman presently u^ 


: pack had raised a tear uw 
I dropped into [one of the igloos) 

U1 ,e - an presently Kudlads kooner 

hrfe] came m and the two women began to cry and v 

(Give me my man 1 Give me my man') At half-past one that [ J 

night I was awakened by a woman shouting at the p 
voice — shrill and startling, like one gone mad I knew at once , 

meant — someone had gone problocto Far away °” die , dn ' an f, T1 
the Sound a lone figure was runnmg and raving The boatsivaJ 
Billy joined me, and as fast as we could struggle through thre 
of snow, with drifts often to the waist, we gave pursuit At leng 
reached her, and to my astonishment discovered it was * on S*\ 
[Kudlar’s wife] She struggled desperately, and it required the co 
bined strength of the three of us to get her back to the shack, wn 
she was found to be in bad shape — one hand was slightly frozen, a 
part of one breast After a half hour of quiet she became ration 
again, but the attack left her very weak” (Whitney, 1911, pp 

(3) 1 On the evening after the hunters returned Tongw 
[see case 2] was agam attacked by problocto She rushed out ol 
igloo, tore her clothing off and threw herself into a snow drift I ra 
to [her husband s] assistance, but the woman was as strong as a lion, 
and we had all we could do to hold her A strong north wind 
blowing, with a temperature eight degrees below zero, and I thoug 
she would surely be severely frozen but m some miraculous 
manner she escaped even the slightest frost bite After getting her m o 
the igloo she grew weak as a kitten, and it was several hours before 
she became quite herself In connection with this woman’s case, it w 
interesting to note that, previous to the attack which she ha 
suffered the day before the return of the hunting party, she had never 
shown any symptoms of problokto’ (Whitney, 1911, pp 87-88) 


views were taken in 1947-48 as part of a larger study Directed Culture Change t n 
Far North Gitel P Steed Director Interviews consist of data on Rasmussen s f 


the 

own 

the 


observations and personal experience his knowledge of his father’s life among ^ 
Eskimo and his critical comments and discussion of the available arctic literature 
this paper materials from the Rasmussen interviews are quoted verbatim 
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TnJS •J 01 *' I was witness of such an attack in the woman 
strefcK of t 3Sted 25 ? Un ?!3 She S3t on ^ ground with the legs 
° ou ‘- her body to and fro, sometimes rapidly som?- 

trnies more slowly, from side to side and tortuously, whilst she kept her 
hands comparative^ still and only now and then moved her eC 
in to her sides She stared out in front of her quite regardless of the 
surroundings and sang and screamed occasionally, changing the tone, 
iah lah laha ha , now and then she interjected a sentence, eg, 
that the Danish had at last come to them, and again the great happi 
ness this gave her now m the glad summer tune and so on Her two 
small children sat and played about her, whilst the members of the 
tribe scarcely looked at her during the attacks, they seemed to be very 
well acquainted with such things She recovered quite suddenly and 
only some hectic, red spots on her cheeks indicated anything unusual 
Without so much as looking about her or betraying a sign of anything 
unusual she began, literally with the same movement, to give her 
youngest child milk and then went quickly on to chew a skin” 
(Steensby, 1910, pp 377 378} 

(5) ‘In one case NR (Niels Rasmussen] was a passenger on a 
sled driven by a very simple, friendly not too bright young man, al 
ways friendly, untalkative, but reliable fellow They had had some 
trouble on the land before they got to the ice cap, very tough going, 
no snow and very tough work Finally reached the ice cap which 
meant safety and then they had some smooth going of course, and 
they would be home in a day or two NR thought that everything was 
all right with him Had his back towards him, he was standing m 
front of the sled and disentangling the dogs He heaid him talk very 
strangely, didn’t understand a word of it 4 Suddenly he began to kick 
the dogs, one or two of them Then systematically he started to kick 
them all, talking louder and louder until he was screaming unintel- 
ligibly He wanned up for about a minute or so that way and after 
about a minute or so he was in full swing screaming all the tune He 
tore all the stuff off the sleds, skins, boxes, stoves and hurled them at 
the dogs It lasted about ten minutes It didn’t do much harm 
to the dogs, m fact nothing at all, couldn't lut them actually All of 
a sudden it was over He sat down on the sled completely exhausted 
A short attack Later, days later when they got back to the village he 
had a lot of fun about it The other companions on the tnp kidded die 
fellow about his behavior and the young boy himself always ashed NR 
whether he had been scared, it is not disgrace that these thma hap- 
pen It can happen to anybody Kb a) natural tncrfeM CTnully ^ mn» 
it into a funny story ’ (Steed, 1947-48, pp 205 206} 
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usually happens KR [Knud Rasmussen] described it that way too, 

they tear off all their clothes NR saw only one ^71 
rffsn^sed to be a common chatactenst.c” (Steed 194748 P ™) f 
PI Ore was a girl who suddenly decided she wantc P ^ 
sea weed and without a stitch waded into the d 

and it was bitter cold, way below freenng pomL She wadec I out ami 
gerously — she had hatdly any foothold she was out so far, got 4he sea_ 
weed, came back triumphantly and with great dignity ^ 

same dignity she suddenly threw- it away again All of amdden^ 
dignity broke — completely — she started screaming and made a m 
tmual somersault. Could not have done that in a sober state 
have been a couple of hundred feet She was so adjusted that sne 
slept for 15 hours or so" (Steed, 1947-48, pp 207-208) n 

(8) “Knud Rasmussen tells an incident, reported by NR, “ a ™ 

who had had more than one (inebriation) He suddenly cim P 

steep chff , bluffs outside the village, completely vertical C limbec up 
to top of those although obviously humanly impossible todo 1 » 
he did xt somehow There is no doubt that he could no 
possibly done it under normal circumstances Then he gra 
knife and went into a tent where three little children were sleep 
they were alone there but the father of the children followed the 
quietly took the knife out of the hand and at that moment the 
collapsed" (Steed, 1947-48, p 208) _ - _ 

(9) ‘ In 1898 while the Windward was in winter quarters oH ^ape 
D’Urville, a married woman was taken with one of these nts 1X \ . 
middle of the night In a state of perfect nudity she walked the dec 
of the ship, then, seeking still greater freedom, jumped the rail, on 
the frozen snow and ice It was some tune before we missed her, an 
when she was finally discos ered, it was at a distance of half a mile, 
where she was still pawing, and shouting to the best of her abilities. 
She was captured and brought back to the ship, and then there com- 
menced a wonderful performance of mimicry m which every conceiv- 
able cry of local bird and mammal was reproduced in the throat o 
Inahloo 

“This same woman at other tunes attempts to walk the c eilin g of her 
igloo ” (Peary, 1907, p 384) , . 

Macmillan (Bnll, 1913, pp 515 516) also describes the attacks ol 
this w oman “Inahloo, a w oman of 45 v ears, was \ ery violent during 
her attacks She did not know what she was doing, she appeared 
crazy and demented, and would bite when an attempt was made to 
restrain her Her specialty was to imitate the call of birds and to try 
to walk on the ceiling She also put ice on her chest. Her face was very 
congested, her eyes were bloodshot during the attack, and she 
foamed at the mouth ” 

(10) 1 Whenever Elhiahsha nicknamed Bill, had an attack she 
would walk around the deck of the Roosevelt and pick up everything 
lying loose and throw it up in the air She also climbed up the rigging 
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and^foreshect and stuck her head under the sail ’ (Brill, 1913, pp 515 

by M,tas on - w 

According to Macmillan, this woman also feigned attacks Mac 
nuifan was told that Inasvaho was running around on the ice having 
an attack He got his camera and went out to take some pictures of 
her white in this state He saw her running on the ice and beating her 
hands, but as soon as she noticed him her whole attitude changed, she 
became very excited, grabbed big chunks of ice and hurled them at 
him The following day she told hun that she did not have piblokto 
that she was only shamming and asked hun not to use her pictures 
because she was naked Whether or not she was fully conscious during 
the attack is difficult to say” (Bnll 1913, p 516) 

(12) “Alnaba nicknamed Buster, 25 years old was the only 
woman who jumped into the water during her attacks ’ She was the 
only unmarried woman in the north ” No one wanted her “not be 
cause she had no charms but because she was a very poor seamstress 
She had more attacks than any one else’ (Bnll 1913, pp 515 516, 
518) 

( 13) “Macmillan also witnessed an attack of piblokto m an Es 
kimo woman immediately following a rebuff by a White man who 
just showed her some fas or* (Bnll, 3933, p 538) 


Composite Cases, General Ideas, Comments 

(14) Niels Rasmussen ‘Certain things are common to all people 
as NR has observed it, they are always completely oblivious to their 
surroundings, they are always strongly agitated have a feverish 
light in their eyes, talk very fast but completely unintelligibly, and 
their speech makes no sense ‘speaking in tongues’ so to say, just jab 
benng away but not in the Eskimo language. There is no way of tell 
mg where and when it may come Some people can feel it coming 
In severe cases, they become completely exhausted and go to 
sleep for 12 hours, completely drained of a 11 strength Do most fan 
tastic things completely idiotic. Picking up all kinds of junk outside 
the house, carrying it into the house as if they had found some great 
treasure Or the person in quesuon may decide that he wants a jittte 
stone that he sees way up on top of the mountain He will go and get 
it naked sometimes Nudity won’t keep hun or her from rurmmg ivay 
up on top of the mountain Women don’t behave differently from men 
Eskimos believe it is an absolutely natural phenomenon They dont 
fear it' (Steed, 1947-48 pp 204 205, 207, 209 

(15) Peary * women more frequently than men are at 
flicted During these spells, the maniac removes all clothing and 

pr sis safiraa a «e <* *>**» « 

utes to half an hour or more When it occurs under cover of a hut. 
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no apparent concern is felt by other inmates, nor is an> attention pai 
to the antics of the mad one It is only when an attempt is made to 
run abroad, that the cords of restraint are felt” (Peary, 1907, pp 
384 385) 

“I have never known a child to have piblokto, but some one 
among the adult Eskimos would have an attack every day or two, and 
one day there were five cases The immediate cause of this affection 
is hard to trace, though sometimes it seems to be the result of a brood 
mg over absent or dead relatives, or a fear of the future The patient, 
usually a woman, begins to scream and tear off and destroy her 
clothing If on the ship, she will walk up and down the deck, scream- 
mg and gesticulating, and generally in a state of nudity, though the 
thermometer may be in the minus forties As the intensity of the attack 
increases she twill 1 „ ice running 


uc m uic iiiiuub ionics ns uie iiucii 

increases, she will sometimes leap over the rail upon 
perhaps a half a mile The attack may last from a i 
hour, or even more, and some sufferers become so 


hour, or even more, and some sufferers become so wild that they 
would continue running about on the ice perfectly naked until they 
freeze to death, if they were not forcibly brought back nobody 
pays much attention, unless the sufferer should reach for a knife or 
attempt to injure someone The attack usually ends m a fit of weeping* 
and when the patient quiets down, the eyes are bloodshot, the puhe 
nigh, and the whole body trembles for an hour or so afterward 
(Peary, 1910, pp 166 167) 

(16) Macmtllan “A woman will be heard softly singing and ac- 
companying herself by striking the fist of one hand with the palm of 
u^ second, making three sounds, one long followed by two short ones 
L ^ l T™ 11 motion continues to increase for some time, during 

which she usually tears off her clothmg, and ends in a fit of crying or 
woman may imitate the cry of some familiar 
bird N ? women act akke, there is a certain individual 
crawl ^°, me drop down on their hands and knees and 

on thp n af king like a dog One woman used to lie on her back 
water P* ace some ice on her breasts Some jump into the 

Others wamt^ amon S ^e ice cakes, all the tune singing and yelling 
hands as if ^ awa ^ * rora die houses into the hills, beating their 
that all nf *if raent L d According to Brill, “Macmillan was certain 
were all , n flowed a loss of consciousness, he thought they 
he formed anv state I asked Professor Macmillan whether 

was as follow* 1 t0 tb . e causation of this malady, and his answer 

of the Eskimo „ * believe that the attacks are caused by abuse Most 
tion Thev eith^ men ' vb ° bad this disease were of a jealous disposi 
suffered abuse S lU treated or they actually 

Wlth (17W r U l'’ <^>^913. P* B M5 U 5l“ d3 ’ Wh ° ° ften ^ OT 

about November Th “«“ \ ^ cry , old stor y’ Tt ™ ust have happened 
Everythin rr family had met to pass the winter 

men hunung d P unng .he sunt- 

b ne “y had been full of birds There had been 
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LT; , Ua! , *'>• had ““S ht i™*eds and hun- 

S A Se P tem( >« < h ' nrearn were boihng ™th 

wZ,l/,°T' lhe >’ ' ,ere "erywhere not to mention 

walrutos and seals We re neh,' sard the father But with the winter 
misfortune was to fall on them For some days, now that tire sun was 
low on the horizon, the mother had changed She who used to mirk 
Iran morning till ei ernng, who could be heard bushing from the tune 
she got up, now remained for hours doing nothing in the igloo, silent 
her expression vogue They weren’t worried because [they] know 
™* P»P» g ccKrzlIy a httk out of sorts at tfus tune Once or 

twee, however, she had said strange things One evening when the 
father and one of his sons went to eat seal with some neighbours, the 
mother remained lying down, saying that she was tired Suddenly, to- 
wards midnight, they heard the dogs howL Let’s go bach/ said the 
father ‘Something is wrong over there I feel it here,’ and he pointed to 
his skull They could see the igloo light, which seemed to shine and then 
go out One would have said that somebody was passing backwards 
and forwards ceaselessly When the father and son opened the 
door they saw a horrible sight The house was upside down Tom 
caribou skins were strewn on the floor in the midst of seal meat and 
streams of blood The mother, her face black and congested, was run- 
ning backwards and forwards with her clothes m disorder, and an 
ouloti (round woman’s knife) m her hand The children were trem 
bhng in the comer The sound of the door made her jump Suddenly 
she leapt, but the father wa s on her before she had taken three steps. 
The unhappy woman broke free and ran off, with hardly any clothes, 
towards the sea ice m spite of the cold She still IWd her kiufe, and 
without stopping picked up everything that seemed solid — pebbles, 
wood and so on When she felt the men coming too close she threw 
everything at them over her shoulder If she saw dog’s droppings she 
smelt at them, rubbed her face with them and then gluttonously de 
voured the rest The men pursued her to an iceberg She tried to haul 
herself up, but she was badly shod and slid down But she hung on to 
a spur, and finally managed to sit astnde an ice ndge From here she 
managed to get away Running toward the sea ice she leapt 
from ice floe to ice-fioe and defied her pursuers. Her situation was 
terrible Every moment she almost fell into the water Fortunately her 
strength suddenly failed, and the Inoutt managed to reach her not 
far from the camp The woman was exhausted by then They tied her 
on the sledge, and, trembling with fever, she was taken back to tee 
igloo Her face was pale She had lost consciousness and rapidly 
fell mto a heavy agitated sleep When she woke some houn later she 
remembered nothing , ,.«««« 

“The cases of pUfete (hysteria) were frequent among 
said the Eskimo But one no lower saw mch senous ones And tMs 
hystenas have never killed anybody as far as I know" (Malaune, 
1956, pp 75,76 60) 
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Symptomatology 

Loss or disturbance of consciousness during the seizure and amnesia for 
the attack appear as the central clinical features in the pibloHoq perform- 
ance Attacks are short-li\ed episodes, lasting from a fev> minutes to, m a 
few cases, a little over an hour, and terminate m complete remission after- 
wards. 

Behavioral symptoms — motor and verbal — present m the p\b o oq 
seizures are listed below, roughly, m order of their frequency of appearance. 
These symptom categories have been delineated on the basis of fourteen 
seizure performances (discrete cases and one tale, data from composite 
cases, general ideas and comments re pibloPtoq /iave been omitted from this 


frequency count) 

(A) Tearing off of clothing, achieving partial or complete nudity This 
is frequently one of the first behavioral signs of an attack Niels Rasmussen 
speaks of it as a “common characteristic,” as does Peary References 7 
5 women (cases 3, 7, 9, 11, 17) , 2 men (cases 1, 6) 

(B) Glossolalia and related phenomena. Two types appear here phona- 

tions frustes (a miscellaneous group describing muttenngs that vary from 
gurglings to mea n ingless syllables, see Carlyle May, 1956, p 79), which 
forms our main group, and animal language References 7 5 women 

( phonations frustes cases 2, 4, 7, 11, animal language case 9), 2 men 
( phonations frustes cases 1, 5) 

(C) Fleeing, nude or clothed Running across ice or snow Wandering 
mto hills or mountains If indoors, afflicted persons may run back and forth 
in an agitated state If aboard ship, they may pace the deck ceaselessly , climb 
the rigging, and so forth. References 6 5 women (cases 2, 9, 10, 11> 17) » 
1 man (case 8) 

(D) Rolling m snow Jumping mto water Throwing self mto snow drift- 
Placing ice on exposed breasts These actions may be performed either w a 
clothed or nude state References 5 3 women (cases 3, 9, 12), 2 men 
(cases 1,6) 

(E) Performing acts of slightly bizarre but harmless nature, viz , attempt 
mg to walk on ceiling, picking up and cherishing all sorts of odd objects, etc. 
References 3 3 women (cases 7, 9, 10) , no men. 

(F) Throwing everything handy around, creating disordered scene. 
References 3 2 women (cases 10, 17) , 1 man (case 5) 

(G) Performing mimetic acts, engaging in choreiform movements, ac- 
companied by vocalization. References 2 2 women (cases 4, 9) , no men. 

(H) Coprophagia (feces eating) References 1 woman (case 17) 
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Supernatural Strength, Restraint ani Capture 

Dunne attacks pibloUoq individuals are possessed of supernatural strength 
which (1) enables them to perform the difficult and exhausting feats de- 
scribed above, and (2) abets them in forcibly ms, sting " !l ^‘ “ d 
We suggest, however, that the ptbhktaq's desire for escape is not altogether 
a genuine one, but mdier represents a dramatic invitation to be pursued and 
overtaken This point will be discussed more fully later 

Prodromal and Terminal Symptoms 

fesenshness, bloodshot eye, high pulse are fre 

niufrirUe — ^ 

,o our dam, od die basis of 14 tenures (discr^ ^ ^ ^ 
observe ten instances m w omen pMoktaq ,s ako far from in 

although occumng predominantly m 

frequent among men Rasmussen) states there are no sex 

Although reliable testimony ( lha t pMMoq » more flor, 

dffierences in symptomatology ou da ' E (slightly bizarre, 

in women for example, no etc ) or H (feces eaung 

less acts), G (mnneuc acts, choiedonn ^ ^ cIothed) „ represented by 
appear m men Symptom -nd that, a doubtful one , 

oldest forty five Four wome no data available 

For four other women and the 
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Alleged Harmfulness of Pibloktoq 


Various wnters (Knud Rasmussen m Steensby, 1910, pp 377-378, Kloss, 
1923, p 254, Ackerknecht, 1948, p 917, Mowat, 1952, pp 189-190, among 
others) refer to the potential harmfulness of pibloktoq, while others («* 
cases 8, 17) ate instances of acts which appear to be the beginnings o 
violence, but which, significantly, are never earned through We have 
ready cited Malaune’s informant to this effect According to the availa e 
evidence, there are no recorded instances of afflicted individuals ever causing 
harm to others Personal injury, with the exception of occasional frostbite, 
is also unknown, this despite the terrifying nsks undertaken Damage to 
property, yes, to persons, no Thus, Ackerknecht’s (1948, p 917) andKlosss 
(1923, p 254) comparison of pibloktoq with amok is not affirmed by our 
examination of the data. Unlike true amok, the pieudo-amoklike behavior 
present in some of the pibloktoq cases, with no aggressive, harmful inten 
tions, is a well known feature of agitated hystena and has been reported y 
Dembovitz (1945) to occur among West African troops and by Dobnzhoffer 
(1822) for the primitive Abipones of Paraguay According to Dembovitz 
(P 73) 

Running amok is a popularly known form of abnormal behavior The 
picture is one of a man suddenly seizing a hatchet or a tommy gun 
or a nfle and rushing around slaying all he meets These cases usually 
have a rapid and fatal ending Pseudo running amok is seen m 
excited hysterics They are always careful not to injure anybody and, 
when cornered, they go quietly, in sharp distinction to the true ber- 
serk who fights to the end 

Among the Abipones, according to Dobnzhoffer (1822), the agitated 
Loaparatka — men as well as women — "rave and storm like madmen, 
threaten the villagers with armed violence, "strike the roof and mats of 
every tent again and again with their sticks,” etc., but do not actually cause 
injury to any of the inhabitants (p 233ff ) 

In this connection, it is important to distinguish pibloktoq, as described 
m this paper, from ‘ psychotic” episodes which terminate in man iacal, mur 
derous acts. Such acts are not uncommon among the Eskimo However, 
there is no evidence of similarity in symptomatology or behavior between 
esc two manifestations They appear as distinct phenomena. The confu 
sion seems to stem from the term “arctic hystena ” which has been used as 
it were a unit phenomenon, a rubnc under which every form of mental 
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°^ erved “ t! “ been subsumed (Cmpheka, 1914, pp 

307-325 Aberle, 1952, pp 294-295) FK 

The calmness with which Eskimo culture receives pi bloktoq as further 
evidence of tts nondangerous nature. The Eskimo accept pibloktoq as a 
natural phenomenon, as something that can happen to anyone Thu sug 
gests that the pibloktoq reaction does not anse from any special difficulties 
of adjustment to particular situations on the part of abnormal individuals, 
but rather that it is a manifestation of aspects of the personality and ego 
organization common to the individuals comprising the group Yap ( 1952, p 
552) reaches the same conclusion with respect to the telah reaction among 
Malays The tolerant attitude displayed by the Polar Eskimo toward pibloktoq 
combined with their failure to view pibloktoq as a 'disease,” supports the 
inference that we are dealing more with an aspect of the basic ethnic per 
sonality than strictly speaking, with a mental illness 

It is important, at this point, to note that Eskimo culture institution 
alizes * hysteroid behavior that is directly related to those events, happen 
mgs, anxieties, etc , perceived as ego and culturally dystomc. Dnefly, at the 
onset of winter, women, singly and in small groups, weep disconsolately, wail 
cry and groan Some frantically wnthe to and fro m expressions of mournful 
anguish At other moments they dance about with ‘ emoUons of madness * 
The men take part in similar, though separate displays. In emotive dances 
and chants which terminate in bouts of uncontrollable weeping and * hysten 
cal laughter’ the men give vent to their emotionality When these ‘mourn 
mg” rites which may last a number of days, are over, the Eskimo lapse into 
a brief period of lethargy and melancholy from which they soon recover 
(Cook, 1911, pp 92 97) 

A careful examination of this group hysteroid ’ behavior— which repre 
sents a memonahzation of all misfortunes and hardships of the past year 
but at vvhich tune individuals also express their gnef for events which tran 
spired many years ago — rev eals the major axes of stress and trauma embedded 
in Eskimo culture threat of starvation, insufficiencies of food loss of mem 
bers through hunting and other accidents as well as the physical discomforts 
and dangers ever present in their laves In a later section, we will see that 
these identical anxieties recur as precipitating causes of pibloktoq 


Cumate as Cause or Pibloktoq 


The arctic mater climate hat frequent!, been and nr a tame dja™™ 
mental derangements (Steensby, 1910 pp 377-370 , 924 PP 

113 127, Jenness 1928, p 52, ttejer, 1932, p 386, Sirket-Sznth, 1936 pp 
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54 55, etc.) The Polar winter, which lasts from about the beginning ot No- 
vember to the middle of February, has been termed “depressing,” “ monl f” 
nous,” “melancholy,” and for these reasons seen as productise of morbid 
reactions on the part of the Eskimo , 

The deficiencies of the climatological point of view as causation o 
mental disorder are considerable, and in this connection Aberles (19^ > P 
295) findings of the negative relationship between Siberian latch and e 
arctic winter are pertinent The writings of long-experienced arctic explore* 5 
offer telling evidence that the Eskimo are not morosely affected b> the aictic 
winter climate as such, that they do not, as a group, become depressed an 
morbid once winter sets in According to Knud Rasmussen ( 1908, pp 79-o / 


The first dark evenings are hailed with the same glee as the first da> 
light, after the Polar night. Up there, as here, people like change- 
\Vhen, a whole summer through, jour eyes have been bathed in light, 
day and night, you long to see the land vanish softly into the darkness 
again. And with the idea of change they associate the thought ot 
all the good things the wanter will bring with it the frozen «ea, a?” 
the hunting on the ice, and the swift sledge-dmes, far from the 
sweltering houses, after bears 

Stcfansson ( 1922) , writing of the Mackenzie Delta Eskimo, says 

In the books I had read about the Eskimos I had always been im- 
pressed with how lonesome and depressing it must be to spend the 
several weeks of midwinter without one ray of sunlight This had been 
worrying me a great deal even before the sun disappeared, but Roxy 
[an Eskimo] had told me that he had never heard of any Eskimos who 
minded the absence of the sun, and had added that all white men got 
used to it after a year or two Sten had confirmed this and, altogether, 
I had gathered from him and the Eskimo that in the Arctic the period 
of the sun’s absence is looked forward to by everybody and is the 
jolliest time of the year [p 130] 

Niels Rasmussen (Steed, 1947-48) states 

Dark time for whites is depressing, irritating more than m other times 
nut cslomos hav e a gay time during that penod Not so for the whites 
I nere arc other whites who get v ery temperamental about it Trader 
and parsons don t have this trouble When one knows what to expect 
ot the dark tune, it is not a strain, especially if one has work NR 
tv. two years because he had plenty of w'ork, but 

e third year when he was a weather observer, felt excessively sleepy > 
depressive, no interest m the future, lived alone and if he had had a 
panion he would have acted quite imtably he believes [p 209] 
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BerteJsen ( 1929) sums up the effect of the arctic winter on Europeans 

Of the greatest importance m respect of health, is, howerer, the in 
nuenceof the country on the nervous system of those who come to hve 
here i he long distance from the Mother-country, the forced associa 
tion with the same people or the absolute loneliness, the lack of suit 
able variety, the comparative inactivity the monotony which often 
makes life feel curiously unreal and shadowy an existence essential^ 
waited to the daily metabolic process the journeys, frequently with 
a distinct element of danger, the close contact with the forces of na 
ture the illimitable space, the stillness and the darkness operate 
strongly on the mind During the first part of the stay all of these 
factors not infrequently result in an increased irritability and a mor 
bid distrust of the surroundings, later on a certain dulling of the 
initiative and a coarsening of the whole mental life are the most 
conspicuous symptoms In certain cases, with special mental predis- 
positions the reaction may set in far more strongly, terminating in 
pronounced insanity [p 382] 

On the basis of the above and other similar statements, we suggest, 
therefore, that the theory of the arctic winter climate as a cause of pibloktoq 
or other Eskimo or Siberian mental derangements represents nothing more 
than a projection of what the European in the Arctic may experience and 
m no way accounts for Eskimo psychopathology 


Precipitating Causes of Pibloktog 


Our data show little that is specific about the precipitating causes of 
pibloktoq Pibloktoq may occur at any time of the year and may be precip- 
itated by a sudden fright unusual mental shock brooding over absent or 
dead relatives fear of the future imagined or actual abuse and so forth 
Earlier, we suggested that pibloktoq did not arise from the difficulucs of 
adjustment on the part of abnormal persons to specific situations but rather 
that such reactions were a manifestation of the basic Eskimo personality To 
this will now be added the fact that pibloktoq represents reactions of the 
Polar Eskimo to situations of unusually intense but culturally typical, str»s 
Certain '“triggering situations are generally recognized as traumatic The 
knowledge that Eskimos are prone* to panic when out of sight of land and 
m unfamiliar waters was, according to Frederick Cook* (1911 pp lll-J 


* Panic and daemon by Eskimo from the ships of E«rop«n P*«« 

was not an uncommon occurrence For some account, «VA«I e(UK P 

•The menu of the Cook Peary controversy have no bearing upon the said ry 
Cooks Eskimo observations 
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among them the delusion that the mirages and low -lying clouds the> saw 
used by him to prevent panic among his Eskimo by deliberately crea^S 
from his ship were signs of land The abnormally high rate of pi 0 
among the Eskimo accompanying Peary — “some one among the ad t 
kimos would have an attack every' day or two, and one day there "em N ' e 
cases” (Peary, 1910, pp 166-167, 230)— may, we suggest, be attributed to 
panic at being so far from home, m unfamiliar surroundings and fearfu o 
whether they would, m fact, ever return Peary’s Eskimo, unlike Coo s, 
became piblottoq, we suggest, because no defenses against this trauma were 
provided Cook supported his Eskimo into believing what they could not 
help knowing to be false, they were willing to be deceived as a defense 
against panic T Peary, on the other hand, employed no such therapeutic 
measures, and in fact did the opposite, forcibly encouraging them to accept 
reality, thus “feeding” their panic (Peary, 1910, p 230, Cook, 1911, pp H" 
12 ) 

Writers stressing chmatological factors in the etiology of pibloktoq p 01 ^ 
to its prevalence m w inter We have already noted that consciously tn e 
Eskimo look forward to winter as a relatively happy time of year We 
gest, however, that unconsciously winter is perceived by the Eskimo trau* 
maucall) , not for reasons of darkness, oppressiveness of environment, etc-, 
but rather that winter, more than other reasons, intensifies Eskimo insecurity 
and hence their proneness to derangement, because increased threats of 
starvation, high accident rates, etc., are inherent, though perhaps psvcho 
logically denied, features of the Polar winter Case 17, a legend, and there- 
fore a culturally selected synthesis, dramatically calls attention to the close 
relationship between piblohtoq and repressed winter starvation anxieties by 
overemphasizing the amount of food on hand prior to winter 


Cultural Matrices and PtbloHoq 

The pibloHoq syndrome, bizarre and incomprehensible as it may appear 
at first glance, is nevertheless composed of elements, many of which appear 
regularly m E s ki mo culture but in a variety of different matrices 8 In the 
piblohoq performance these behaviors are lifted out of their cultural con- 
text and fitted into new patterns 

Isudity, one of the more statistically prevalent symptoms and often one 
of the first to appear in an attack, is not an uncommon feature among E** 

*” , -; dtb:cd 10 P* Cwg- Dcsfrru* for tirn usignt 
(tS^r * ■ 1CT2 “‘° ri of Clamcc5 » arsiuopolosy and prychoanalrm *ee Devereu* 
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kimos Partial or complete nudity is a frequent state of dress indoors Fol 
owing a sweat bath, Eskimos will emerge and roll naked m snowbanks or 
have snow thrown on them Glossolaln and mimetic animal behavior are 
well known standard features of Eskimo medrcorebgjous functionaries 
Shouting and singing are features which also appear in verbal duels (drum 
fights) A number of the ‘mourning” nte features described above — weeping 
wailing, crying, groaning, etc.- — are also repeated in pibioktoq In another 
post of the world, Korea behavior in exact duplication of Eskimo pibioktoq 
vs found in connection with the initiation rites of sorcerers (May, 1956 p 82) 
The individuality” of pibioktoq would seem to stem from a fusion of 
culturally linked symptoms either with idiosyncratic features (represents 
tions of the individual unconscious), or else with subjectivized elaborations 
or modifications of cultural behavior We suggest, further, that there exists a 
* fitting of the individual ethnic neurosis pattern to particular situations, 
that is there is an unconscious relationship between precipitating contexts 
and the specific symptoms chosen Unfortunately, there are at present in 
sufficient data upon which to test this assumption 


PsVCKODYNAMICS 

The principal psychopathological element in pibioktoq is some basic 
underlying anxiety, * triggered oft” by severe culturally typical stress fear of 
certain concrete or impending situations, fear of or experience of, loss es- 
pecially oi emotional support includingtbesenseof being withm safe, sobd fa 
mihar land, etc The pibioktoq performance represents a culturally patterned 
panic reaction to such trauma It is apparent that afflicted persons face a doti 
ble danger 3 threatening real world and unconscious material stirred up by the 
traumatic experience The pibioktoq seizure aims at restoring the ego balance 
through the instrumentation of various defense mechanisms 

Regressive features play an important role in pibioktoq Such features 
dramatize the underlying psychodynamic element, namely the infantile need 
for love and emotional support in the disturbed individual One of the chief 
characteristics of pibioktoq is the childlike and naive quality of the perform 
ance This quality did not escape the perceptive eye of Macmillan It [pi 
bloktoq] reminded me of a little child discouraged and unhappy because 
it imagines that no one loves it or cares for it and therefore runs assay” 
(BnU, 1913, p 517) , ,, tj , . 

Earlier we cast doubt upon the genumeness of the pibioktoq s desut fo 
escape We suggest that the flight reaction represents a regressive act, a 
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dramatic, though thoroughly unconscious, invitation to be pursu , ie > 
be attended to, taken care of It is noteworthy that attacks tend to oc 
under favorable circumstances,® at times when their occurrence wi not pu 
mto jeopardy the lives of other members of the group and when ot er 
sons are available to render assistance Furthermore, there is no evidence 3 
attacks ever take place while an individual is alone The dread of attac ^ 
occurring under unfavorable conditions probably lies behind the fact a 
seizures may be delayed until it is safe to have one (see case 5) ^ ltne 
(1911, p 67) commenting on Tuhshu’s attack (case 1) remarks j* 
“would have been a very serious matter had Tukshu been attacked w e 
m the boat " As it was, he had his attack while leaving the boat. 

Furthermore, piblohtoq demonstrates important denial and compensatory 
features The individual experiencing deep anxiety and fear attempts 
pibloktoq to deny these feelings and compensate for these emotions y 
dramatically engaging in antithetical behavior which stresses mobility, dan 
gerous and strenuous feats, etc In other words, piblohtoq represents an ex- 
pression of control over, denial of, and compensation for, feelings of helpless- 
ness and deep anxiety 

To sum up it would appear that afflicted individuals experience acute 
helplessness and deep anxiety In pibloktoq the traumatized ego reacts in a 
psychologically primitive and infantile, but characteristically Eskimo, man 
ner In other words, though the psychological mode is ontogenetically primi- 
tive, much of the behavior is congruent with adult Eskimo ethnic personality 

The interpretation of helplessness may, in part, help explain why " omen 
are both more prone to pibloktoq and why their symptomatology tends to be 
more florid The dependence of Eskimo women on the male hunters for food 
and, more particularly, their added helplessness in the face of culturally 
typical traumatic experiences increases their vulnerability In cases 2 and 3, 
for example, Tongwe had no alternative but to sit and await the return o 
the hunters 


Diagnosis 

Finally, we come to the question of diagnosis Forty six years ago, upon 
reviewing the Peary and Macmillan material, Bnll (1913) wrote 

And yet is there really so much difference between the hysterical 
mechanisms as evidenced m piblokto and the grande hystene or 

Whitney (!9!I, p 67} mentions that attacks may also take place under 
unfavorable conditions, but ates no cases 
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other modem hysterical manifestations’ We may assume unhesitat 
inrfy that the difference is more apparent than real The deeper de 
terminants as we have seen are the same in both With due apologies 
to Mr Kipling we may say that the modem lady and Eskimo Julia 
O’Grady are the same under the skin Ip 520] 

Nothing in the case! cited in this paper seems to warrant any substan 
tial change in Balls original diagnose of hptena Certainly, 
is ruled out, despite feces eating in one case, on the grounds of the brevi y 
of attach! and their complete remission afterwards 
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THE EVOLUTION OF AN ACTIVE 
ANTI-NECRO RACIST 

terry c RODGERS, MD 

Members of hate groups are not prone to subject themselves to psycho 
logical investigation Therefore, any observation of such individuals, no 
matter how bnef and incomplete, deserves to be communicated 

While in practice in the South I had the opportunity to witness the Irans 
formation of one admittedly prejudiced individual from a passive, pacifistic 
severely inhibited and obsessional state into an active rabid hater of Negroes 
This transformation took place during a five month period and while under 
going psychoanalytic therapy It is not suggested that the pathological mech 
anisms observable m this case account in full for the phenomena of prejudice 
and discrimination-phenomena which are undoubtedly multideterramed 
They do, however, throw some light on how psychological and social factors 
contnbute to the development and expression of such phenomena, particu 
larly those that predispose to overt acts of aggression 

The body of this paper will consist of two parts Part I will be a <a»e 
presentation with discussion Pan II will contain a bnef selective discussion 
of the literature together with some comments on certain psychological and 
sociological influences peculiar to the South 


I 


A forty three year old single white male sought analysis following its 
recommendation by the staff of a major medical center where he had gone 
for a comprehensive medical investigation His presenting complaints of 
fatigue, lassitude and constipation were of twelve years’ duration beginning 
approximately one year after his father’s death from a degenerative neurolog 
ical disease 


An abbreviated version of the preamble and Part 1 1 of this paper ^ 

The Association for Psyehoanalyt.c Med.cwe New York Apnl ? WW the 
Brief Comrmm.cat.onJ Secuon at the Annual Meeting of 
analytic Associauon m Philadelphia, April 24 1959 under the etc ^mmlWonaer 
to Persecutor-A Case Report I am indebted to 

their insightful and thought provoking comments Dr B Ruth E^cr & Y 
Dr James C Skinner (Boston) and Dr Charles W Socaredes (New ro ; 
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Psychiatric examination rev ealed a markedly obsessional mdivi u w 
a plethora of obsessive rituals, doubts, and fears dating back to 'ear y ^ 

lescer.ce Poorl> integrated reaction formations abounded along with incxeasWo 
ego restnctions as the former prov ed insufficient to protect against his sa 
impulses. Such was the power of this man’s unconscious aggression 
though a registered member of the Bar, he had giv en up the practice ° 
ten y ears previously for the following reason He might be appoint by 
Court to defend a client charged with a capital crime In his defense ^ 
might make «ome technical error as a result of which his cbent wo ^ 
convicted and executed, thereby, in effect, makin g him a murderer A m 
rev ealmg example, of how the ov erdetermmation of his reaction forma tio 
led back to killing and death in symbolic form, was in his expression of re =^ 
that he had not become a professor of Latin As a dead language it was 
only place m this world where certain!) was possible. Since giving up his 
oractice he had been an active worker m an organization devoted to ^ 
abolition of capital punishment. So great was his preoccupation with capi 
punishment that he had read * in the interest of justice” the court transcripts 
appeals, and judicial reviews of every individual that had been executed m 
his slate for the past fifty )ears He expressed opposition to militar) service* 
and was an exponent of pacifistic religious and philosophical systems xi 
was, in short, a professional pacifist. 

In typical obsessive fashion his whole world was divided into g°°^^f 
bad, pure and impure, clean and dirty, acceptable and unacceptable l* 1 
splitting was most manifest m his sexual life Though he had since college 
days been sexually active, his relations had been 1 urn ted to ‘ degraded ob- 
jects. The following categories of women were taboo virgins wives, an 
widows. He was especially vehement in his insistence that widows sbo 
remain faithful to their deceased husbands 

He was the only child of upper middle-class parents who resided m 3 
small town His father was an attorney w-ho, m addition, owned and opera t 
a cotton plantation. At the age of fifty three his father was afflicted with the 
aforent'mtioned neurological disorder and died from this condition at die 
age of sixty His mother was living, m good physical health, and he hve“ 
alone with her m the house where he was reared Both parents were 
obsessional characters, preoccupied with health, cleanliness and ‘ proper’ 
avior He was said to have been completely toilet trained at the age 0 
two One of his few childhood memories was his mother’s careful attention 
io his bowel habits and her insistence that he wash his hands after urination 
Except for this supervision he was cared for by a Negro nurse who was su» 
employed by his mother as cook and maid It is of interest that while he "' 2S 
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most insistent that his mother abide by the compulsive systems that he had 
devised, he did not demand this of his old nurse He was remarkably tolerant 

° f He occupied the parental bedroom until the middle of his thud 1 ear but 
had no memory of this Infantile masturbation was not recalled and he 
denied even sexual curiosity pnor to puberty The only sexual P"**"”” 
that he could recall was a warning from his father when he was ‘ <° 

not repeat it because it was ' , . landlady, an expenence 

experience was a >ear later with the aug ^ a ver y actlV e sexual 

m which he was essentially passive S Mmpulslo „ have them tell 

SI"* XST-d 

m lose , v ,- r e most stnkmg He displayed a 

His physical appearance and man ^ „ r an olerhealed 

degree of hypotomeity so pronounced t 0 „ die couch with 

wit figum For the fits, four the ankles and absolutely 

his hands tucked under his head, to 1eP^ ^ prt>fosorlal H .s produc- 
immobile His speech was j ra l t with detailed recWloM ° f 

lions svere typically obsessional n affecl . Inl etspeised with these 

life experiences, past and pre ’ d 0 k s - s uvc ruminations 

were abstract philosophical digress, cl]ectua l way that the common de 
Gradually he was able to « ■" a” ^ wa3 . , e wUh 

nominator running through F.eto^s 

authonty (conscience or external rep three months I then 

"or conceromg me were demri r the^ ^ , W 

noticed that he had IVhen I called to to lus atonto 

seconds at the tenn, nation of e ns had faUen from to poche 

he replied lha, it was .0 see if tor ^ m 

•Thu dml rel.Ucmh'P „d praP" “ d k S'JS^ upper tad “WE 

JS-r’eSSTSSSs .he «~W - ■ *•“ ' 

S'.lci'sW- 1 - (,9,9) 
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the session. A few sessions later, with some show of affect, he v oluntMted 
information that his looking at the couch was really motivated by a ear 
some of the mineral oil that he habitually took had leaked from his anus an 
soiled my couch Though he rationalized his fear with a statement 
often soiled his underwear m this manner, it clearly revealed not o 
hostility but his fear of anal rape Approximately one month later he repo 
his first dream 


I am walking on Street in my home town It is late a 

night. A group of teen agers are doing “rock and roll ’ m the stree 
I stop to watch them, feeling a mixture of pleasure and envy tna 
the> are so vigorous, carefree and joyous. I then notice Mr X , a 
colleague and contemporary of my father’s standing beside me rle 
appears \ ery old and emaciated lik e my father before his death He 15 
also carrying a black cane like the one my father earned He berates 
me for bang out so late at night and for associating with delinquents. 
Before I can explain he begins to beat me with his cane I try to raise 
my arms to protect myself but I am paralyzed I feel ashamed an 
humiliated — then I awoke. 


To the “rock and roll’ he associated the purported sexual freedom of 
present-day adolescents Perhaps it also refers to masturbation Mr X* 5 
obviously his father Perhaps he took his father’s warning to stay away f^ 31 
“nigger town” more seriously than he thought The black cane might refer 
to Negroes — Negroes were like animals about sex. The shame and hunnha 
tion he felt reminded him of an incident at the age of eight He wonders why 
he hadn’t thought to tell me of it before He had never forgotten it and 
considered it the most painful experience of his childhood One day in 
he had impulsively pulled the pony tail of a young girl sitting in front of b»». 
He had pulled it with all his might and she had cried There was no reason 
for this, it was done on impulse and was as inexplicable to him as it was to 
the teacher who had witnessed it. He was severely reprimanded and was 
overcome with shame and humiliation At this point he blocked I inquired as 

to his thoughts. He replied that he was thinking of Street but could 

no* tell me what (Why’) The name of the street reminded him of a lad) 
(What about this lady’) That was what he couldn’t tell me. (The rule of 
free association is explained again ) Then with considerable trepidation and 
protestation that it was not gentlemanly to reveal such information about 
someone else he related the following story Some three weeks before he had 
met a lady H cr husband had died tw o years previously and she had a ten year 
old son She was intellectually stimulating and to relieve his loneliness during 
his four-day stay in town each week he had spent several evenings with 
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He had no sexual interest in her since he considered her to be a married 
woman The preceding evening he had had dinner at her house and after 
her son had retired she had literally seduced him Howeier, he was unable 
to perform, suffering from ejaculatio ante portas His first reaction %vas one 
of relief that intercourse had not taken place He sought and received 
reassurance from her that she had not already been unfatthful to her de 
ceased husband Could he be sure’ Had she told hrm the truth’ If she wm 
so willing with him how could he believe her’ It really data . matt er To bc 
willing was the equivalent ol the act anyway *= !°" Z 

later Nevertheless he didn’t want to be the culpnt He had told her lie 
£d„"again Soil she might be telling the truth That -why K 

couldn see a, He ^ beWeen hl! 

was wrong for him to tell me o tne would lowtr ray 

obhgation to her and his obhgation to me ne 

° P Dunng *7. SS hi f 

couch and became increasmg y VP 6 ™ ] k bac j. at the couch Tlie 

agitated and for the firs. "'tl 'bu, rented t, obsessive doubt, 

following day he was somewhat calmer P ]t 

about the vJtue ol the lady in ques »n £>use *£££**„ conte! 
revealing her name to me he h te ep !ee med unconcerned 

h„ confession to me She had =‘ !! r' d „ h ' b ! ut ^ b „ Was really true -hat 
about This only increased >“ sex’ Of ’course the 

seemmgly respectable P”? 1 ' c °“ o( tb em Was I as tolerant as 

Negroes were, but no one expected 1 atqr 

I seemed’ Perhaps but he band « I bmd ^ ^ scgrcgo 

Following a week end break h “ . dunni? the remaining weeks 

tion issue — a theme which he a Negro he had not 

of his treatment Though he wou , auon But now he could see it 

until now felt petsonally p ^ c ironsportation was being de 

was not going to stop with the find a phcc to ca t without luvBI S 

segregated Before long you ““ g found incomprehensible were 
nsh sitting beside a Negro WW he ^ ^ ^ ^ iaBt , Would 
■nigger loving” white Southerae , wlth Negroes’ Interpretations to ^ 
permit my children to go attitude toward sex t 

effect that he was still »e me were rejcclcd 

me as a seducer and feare capital punishment, saying t ^ 

matter He reversed h,s Negroes m hne> He expressed 

retauied as die only means ^ ^ „ h ^,,„ Hr 
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concern about leaving his mother alone during his wit* 0 
Negro assault her With increasing insistence he demanded to n 
I stood on this issue If he were to judge from the contents 0 e ® mte 
I kept in my waiting room he would have to conclude that was 
gratiomst, but he didn’t want to behev e it Three w eeks later, near 
of the last session of the week, he reported a second dream 

My mother is lying on the ground about to be gored by a hug® 
bull with black horns I feel momentarily paralyzed as in a 

dream, but by an enormous act of wall I ov ercome it T nen w 
feeling of almost unlimited strength I leap at the bull and *L u 
horns off with my bare hands I feel an indescribable sense of r 
and exhilaration 

His associations dealt with his recent anxiety about leaving his inot ^ 
alone during the greater part of each week. The black horns were associ^ 
with Negroes, his father's black cane and my black horn rimmed g 
Perhaps he was afraid of me and had been of his father, but tins was J 
an idea His fear for his mother was real, the danger was rea 
When the castration theme was pom ted out he expressed the idea 
would be a good thing if all Negroes were castrated His ability to act in 
dream pleased him immensely and the session was terminated on this no 
Two da) s later I received a special-dehv ery letter from him stating 
some unexpected difficulties on the farm demanded his immediate attention 
and that he would have to discontinue treatment for a few weeks at ^ 

I did not hear from him again until approximately six months later when 
received from him some propaganda leaflets prepared by the White Citizem 
Council together with information indicating that he had assumed a r ° 
of leadership in this organization. This performance was repeated se ' ve 
times during the next eighteen months The theme of all these leaflets 
that integration would lead to miscegenation, intermarriage and 551011 
grelization” of the races 

Thus by the wholesale use of the defense mechanisms of projection an 
identification with the aggressor, he protects hims elf against eruption int0 
awareness of (a) his unconscious homosexual wishes, (b) his incestuous 
desires, and (c) his patncidal impulses — and in so doing wards off a P° te f 
tial psychotic breakdown. Instead of being the white female who will be 
attacked by the Negro male (father, analyst) or the Negro male who com 
nuts the unpardonable crime of sexual union with the white fern** 
(mother), he becomes the powerful white male who protects the white 
cma e rom the fantasied lust and aggression of the Negro male 
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It is of interest to compare and contrast his reactions m the analytic 
situation, when under the impact of the transference his ego-alien impulses 
threatened to overwhelm the ego defenses, with Ins reactions at the time o 
his father's death In each instance we are able to see both the original 
impulses and the defenses mobilized against them 

P The death of his father remosed the external inhibitory force acting 
a E am« his sexual and aggressive dives, parucularly hn — = 
This inhibitor he attempted to regam by ego resmc. 1 on, £n=us ■ »«re c 
symptoms, and extensive reaction fonnations on both a 

Xr^trrSier - - »— 

he both denies and atones for his patna aw ' mpa kcs which once 

The developing transference revived these onpnalm^ ^ ^ „ 

again threatened to overwhelm 1“ <jS°^ ' ( coms , cccs n, c gradual 
clearly revealed in his concern aggrei sion was first met with 

breakdown of his rcacuon lormauons a Sgres wh , ch 

an exacerbation of hu positive “Tan attempt to pm.ee. 

experienced as the wish and he precipitous flight into heterosexuality 

hunself against diese impulses he took pr ^ (or ^ a Bboorf incestuous 

He attempted intercourse with the ^ ^ ^mmination 

object-bu. his castration anxiety des^Hnto the Negro male 

Then in a near panic he projects his , ^umlt upon his mother 

and becomes acutely arnuous about a . ^ ^ actoM „ ego-acccpt 

By assummg the role of P™""” ^, tom her m a dugutsed incestuous 
able outlet for h.s aggression and ca frcmied celebration of 

relationship In the last dream ftere Kent o[ the murder of the 

the recapture of his Southern rmmhocd , 0 , scene <P»“> “ 

primal father by die sons Juous (Freud ») 

self evident, and as a re father of himself . 

the father (analyst) wal undoubtedly aided and ^ 

Such a resolution of ”“ed it but supplied him with ah 

the fact that his culture not on y 

necessary rationalizations 
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II 

No attempt will be made to review in detail the not mconsiderab 
amount of literature dealing with racial prejudice and discrimination. ^ 
greater part of it tends to focus on one particular form of it, name y, an 
Semitism (Ackerman and Jahoda, 1948, 1950, Locwcnstcin, 1951, nmn , 
1946) Granting the obvious psychodynamic similarities between anti 
itism and anti-Negro prejudice, there are, I belies c, also basic differences 
and these differences are based on the unconscious meaning of color u 
more, there is a deplorable tendency, both m the scientific and P°P U ^ 
literature (and in the minds of many of our public officials), to treat ^ 
phenomena of prejudice and discrimination as being, if not one an 
same thing, so closely allied that there is no practical advantage in 
entiating between the two Happy exceptions to this tendency are 
Bird’s (1957) “A Consideration of the Euology of Prejudice” and R» c ar 
Sterba’s (1947) ‘Some Psychological Factors in Negro Race Hatred an ia 
Anti Negro Riots ” Bird’s article is such a thorough and lucid consideratio 
of the euology and psychodynamics of prejudice both from the viewpoint oi 
the individual and the group that the reader is referred to it for a discussion 
of this phenomenon Sterba’s paper is a more specific one, limiting itself to a 
consideration of anU Negro prejudice and o\ert acts of violence against e 
Negro His findings are, therefore, particularly applicable to the case p re 
sented m Part I of this paper 

From the clinical material obtained from paUents m analysis during th c 
Detroit race nots m June 1943 he concludes “that the negative attitude 
toward Negroes has a twofold origin, and that it manifests itself 111 
different forms of hatred and aggression The first form is the constant an 
general antagonism against the Negroes, and includes all members of f 
race It is expressed in the general trend of many white people to ‘draw th e 
color line ’ Negroes are considered, or better, experienced emotionally, 
as unwelcome intruders’ ( P 412) This reaction is based on repressed sibling 
rivalry and m the unconscious of such people the Negro represents unwanted 
younger siblings The second form of Negro hatred and aggression is directed 
against male Negroes only, manifests itself in race riots and lynching*, and, 
“ ^ ter ^ a ’ 35 its unconscious moUve repressed hostility toward 

C tt, CaSG ^ USt ^ escr ^ >e ^ fully justifies this hypothesis 

( l *7 15 derived largely from the negative feelings of the chil 

e a er unng the oedipal phase of psychosexual development, is re 
pressed in the interest of preserving the positive feelings for the father, and 
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subsequently projected onto the Negro mole White children who are brought 
up by Negro mammies hate not only two mothers but by extension two 
fathers and with the development of the Oedipus complex quite naturally 
bnn" the Negro male mto the position of the hated father In the uncon 
scious of white people the Negro male represents the hated father part, cu 
Iarly the father aTrught • To quote Sterba again The fact 
not regularly breaks out through the rumor that a Negro has U wlnfe 
woman confirms our opinion about Us patncidal origin (p ) 
mg of the Negro male is thus a repet Uon of the billing of the pnmal father 

by ?ror [ r;r.an, ^ are made 

nothing except them special applicability to the Sou* The fint 

that in our monotheistic system of religion 

onto a substitute figure which a ongmally one and the 

the devil P^okmcally God and Slt ” 1 " b ' e 7 7 th at originally the 
same The myth of the Fa 1 of the "sglsM® . whlch are the 
tsvo belonged to the same loaf <T Satan „ therefore the 

attnbutes of gods in many other [ eeI mg! which derive 

substitute for God as the object of m^neg»t.« ^ m ^ dh „d The 

ahToTe^ramt^m— 

ag * - s ha,ed ™ d ,ta " Ip 

41 7] 

The South makes up the "„ty'make extensfve use of color 

the Bible belt The clergy of this regi ^ that „ sntensely personal 

as a moral mdicator but the) IP™ £ psychoanalytic tenns it m an 
narcissistic puritanical and , lo “ h e mtroducuon of any ego 

id archaic superego religron acw* ^ Smith (1949) m her mcom 
(rational) elements into .ts doctrrn^ th5 revivalist 

parable /fillers of the Dream has this ou , of dar! 

•Hewn . be. - “* ‘ 

black .u, wd «JL*SLlj k £E-— »" '.r5 


Iters of the nconsc cm of darkness 

•Hcren . be. «ve £ 

ilack sin evil etc- It i u e aomenon It is 1’^' c [ phylogenetic in 

herefore not a Purely „„ contradicts the J ereryone and 

f this . true n ne ■f“' , 53” ! h, „ a part * “3™ concerned there 
■entance The cycle of day “ „ ! „ far as wsonctual I net tds urea and 

Feldman [lM 'l “tf L bemg m P"™' 1 ' dealing »* 

no difference between U« n the loo U the ego use 

irthermore there » no difference 


furthermore there « ^-iP** 0 ** 
instinctual dr ves (p J ) 

‘Note the second dream 
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They preached on the sins that tough frontiersmen 
ing/fighting to hill, fornication, self-abuse, gambling and steahng^ 
because they made these sins of heroic size by a P 3SS1 ?“ 1 ': °JL gut 
no other sins have ever seemed real to the southern unagi ^ 

merely vexatious problems that do not belong in churcn. • • • , 

was then and is today the biggest crop raised in Duue, han 
summer just before cotton is picked. . . . Like the child » "2 
his own image and the invalid in love with his own direase, ^ 

of God were in love with Sin that had come from s ^ 1 . f ^ 
that they believed they had created it themselves. This belie 
immaculate conception of Sin they defended with a furious b 
and stubbornly refused to assent to the possibility that culture 
any role in its creation [pp 96, 97, 99-100]. 

These intensely ambivalent men are almost as eloquent (and here I *P^ 
with the authority of a native of the rural South) in portraying e 3 ^ 

tiveness of the Dark Gentleman with Homs as in describing the terrors 
will befall should one succumb to his blandishments. Unconscious > ^ 

cultivate envy to only a slightly lesser degree than guilt and fear an \ ySl ' 
doing create the constellation of emotions that is pathognomic of preju 
(Bird, 1957). This, together with all the aforementioned factors, ma cs 
Negro an especially vulnerable target for the projections of the white man > 
and especially the white Southerner’s, repressed impulses. 

Sterba’s second important point is that hunting and Negro rioting ( 
hunting) have the same unconscious origin in patricidal impulses and 
sent repetitions of father murder as it occurred among archaic tribes. 
on personal observation from having lived in almost every section of 
United States I am of the distinct opinion — and I believe it could be sta 
tically validated— that fanatical devotion to hunting as a sport is s° 
greater in the South than elsewhere that it might properly be conside 
regional character trait 
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TIIE CREATIVE IMPULSE— 
BIOLOGIC AND ARTISTIC ASPECTS 

Report of a Case 
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soul 

Psychoanalysts tove long rcc^nv«d ”™ a “/^ C ( 19 53) and 
between artistic production and . tQ ^ pro duct mirrors the 

others have emphasised that the artu vmue of the inevitable 

relationship between parent and child, a * , d ,„„e attributes 

analogy » the Supreme Creator the “ ' a „ d childbirth, we 
Though much work has been t, ' votc<I an sample discussing 

were unable to find in the psye Thls finding may in part be due 

the interrelationship of these . ™ '“^J^uvely rare in ps>d»- 
to the fact that accounts of female ^ ^ ^ o[ , woman whose 

analytic writings In this paper we artistic creation and procreation 

history demonstrates a common o 0 


Case Presentation 

Mr-old Negro woman in the eighUi 
A few years ago, a was admitted to *• 

month of an out-of wedlock u P , becauS e of an increasing 

psychiatric waid of the Mount Sub. H P ^ twenty yean, * 

pression In her diary, mamnnned over » P^ joumey . a figure of ipe«h 

wrote * I think this sill begin the last lap o myj^ ^ ^ ^ a ^ stoiy , 

which is of more than passm 3 . J957 The 

i Society October 15 W 
Read before Tie New 1558 

American PiychoanalyUc A?™", York COT 
From the Mount Smai Hoipi»' n 
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The Long Journey , sketched out some years before but never comp 
this gifted, restless, and troubled woman. ho in a 

The Long Journey relates the story of a lonely joung woman, w 
melancholy mood determined to end her life. Not quite prepare 
this fateful step, however, she thought of postponing it unti s c 
pleted the construction of her own coffin. To her surprise e 2 

that she possessed an unusual skill in working with wood, a “ or 
satisfaction which further scr\ed to delay her suicide- Carving e ^ ^ 

of her sarcophagus brought the realization that she was a g t w 

Her coffin nearly finished, enriched with beautiful carvings, s e tuIT * ^ re 
other subjects and within the space of some months had turnC ^,°^ a aS < he 
number of sculptured works of singular beauty. “Years flowed b> ^ 
studied and perfected herself in wood sculpture, adding a tou 
nearly finished coffin now and then as a gesture to the dormant 


found gih" 
itured to 


tion to keep her word.” Filled with enthusiasm over her new- 
her death thoughts now set aside — she left her Ion el) dwelling and venture^ 
a big city to show her work to critics and connoisseurs of art. Filled wi ^ 
miration they arranged for an exhibition of her work. At first 5 e 
thought to withhold her sarcophagus from the exhibit, but realizing ^ 
latter would be incomplete without it, she rushed from the gallery 00 ^ 
eve of the “opening” to make arrangements for the inclusion of her first ar^ 
greatest work. In her excitement, alas, she ran heedlessly into the * 
where she was struck down by a passing vehicle which killed her mstan^ 
This story, to which we shall have occasion to return later, is but ^ 
of the many diversified artistic activities that Elsa — as we shall cal ^ 
subject — engaged in. Its incompleteness as well as its content seems 
most characteristic of this woman, about whom we learned much 
her verbal account, her diary and other writings, and finally from 
own clinical observation. 

Upon her admission to the hospital, Elsa was in a mood of elation, 
however, soon gave way to tears. She ascribed her depression not to 
pregnant state, but rather to a troubled relationship with her brother, " 
with his white common-law wife and an infant son had lately moved n 
door. Four y ears her senior, he had caused her much concern over the 
Once he had served a prison sentence for stealing Not long ago b e 
abandoned his lawful wife and three children, of which the youngest, a P* 1 
of fifteen, was now pregnant. 

The mood of depression soon abated as Elsa settled into the comfort 3 '’ 1 ' 
ssard environment, proving herself a cheerful and imcomplaming p 3 » s,t ’ 
somewhat garrulous and eager, and hi no way ashamed of her pregnane} 
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Indeed, she allowed her bathrobe to separate as she strolled about the ward, 
proudly exposing her ample abdomen 4 This is the way I’d like to be for- 
ever,” she averred, leading us to conclude that it was the state of pregnancy 
rather than the prospects of maternity which she sought Consequently, we 
anticipated with some alarm the date of delivery, for it seemed likely that 
Elsa was destined to experience this as a termination rather than as a be- 
ginning Such conjectures were not unfounded, for a few days after her 
admission Elm began to hate pams to wluch she rented w,,h tarn c « 
ertement screaming as she was being prepared for transfer to foe obstetnea 

r™ ; 

“r,=-=X"^="“-=— 

of her pregnancy . o.ncklv she correlated 

This was her first experience m psychotket B ^ afttr ber 

her current experience with “ ^, me SK months a circumstance 

own birth her mother had become mother’s distaste for her 

which Elsa now regarded as an «P"= ° h " ““ ^dd-pers..tently 
scrawny infant Elsa feared that s e oo scrawny and undersized 

referred to as fum-and that ’he" oo nigh, be htr 

She ashed whether past homosexual pe ( ^ normal sue of her 

producing a hermaphrodite To manual (0 tbe coccyx, she 

baby she was shown an X ray of her ^ she „ a! momentauly 

ashed whether this was the baby's hea , , for Oae first time Suddenly 
relieved, saying that now foe aby see ^ u on ]y another nail in my 
she became sad again and complained ^ re lated foe stoiy of the 

coffin” When ashed what she nranb? Ur g Journ') 

postponed suic.de mentioned above W o( he, Ufe expen 

During this same penod she '“T^HrW.c , merer.., embracing 

ences, describing a l«***I’“Tj she^iad been a singer in church fool" 

virtually all fields and forms of career For a numte of 

and had entertained plans to She ba d written stones pxty 

years she had been a pmfessiona a : ^ ^ ^ storyj she had ten 
and newspaper copy bike the » ) she h a d been » 

sculptress and had paui.ed as £ gave up foe 

and had taught painting and *“ P__ she had stuc k to noth' & 

become a professional I.wa.endmit 'ha.shemsord 
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she spoke unabashedly of many intimate things, disclosing the «.j 

modesty manifested m her dress “When I was a little gir E 
used to talk to my mother about my penis Mother repeated ) rcrTU __ 
that I didn’t have one I told her, ‘I know it, mother, but I h e to p ^ 
As her expected date of confinement approached she became e 
to has e “natural childbirth” and tried to persuade a friend to p 0 
the entire procedure At times, hosseser, she expressed some ear o 
dunng delivery Significantly the expected date came and went, an 
more weeks elapsed without any sign of labor On New Year’s ^ 

mild pains began but these stopped soon and nothing further 
another two day’s, when she finally went into true labor and un er ^ a 
sedation and pudenal block was delnered of a girl Her reac } ^^[ ^ 
strange repeated laughmg chant ‘ I got a baby, I got a baby ® ^ 
wept and repeated the same words, adding, “I don’t know what, u ^ 
proved something — I got a baby* ’ For the next twenty four hours s 
virtually psychotic, manifesting a marked state of panic and tenll °^^ ^ 
on reality She insisted upon being in someone’s arms, she demand 
fed milk through a straw “For awhile I was my baby,” she later cc ^ 
‘ and I wanted to be held like my baby because I never had been, an 
remember iL I got them to feed me milk with a tube, I want ^ 
mother to hold me in her arms ” Soon she quieted down, became 
and within a week she took her baby and went home Thus ended a P ^ 
of her life which had caused no little concern to those whose task it had 


to steer her through it without a major psy chiatnc upheaval 

Dunng her hospital stay it had been our impression that Elsa " ra5 ^ 
younger of two children, it was only after reading a dream recorded in 
diary that we began to suspect that there had been additional siblings ^ & 
mg with her a full year later we learned for the first time that actually s ^ 
had been one of nine children of whom her brother had been the sixth a 
she the eighth According to her sketchy information the first five and 
sexenth died of “diphtheria.” When she was eight years old a ninth 
was bom soon after the family migrated from the South to New Englaa , 
a mo\e which so gneved her homesick mother that this new baby v “' 5 
alleged to ba\e died of neglect. Of interest was Elsa’s insistence that the 
tire account of this ninth child was a matter of hearsay and tliat she her*^ 
could recall nothing of it, despite her age at the time and the acuteness <* 
her recollection of other contemporaneous e\ ents „ 

Her father, a hard working man, had died of ‘ enlargement of the aorta 
some ten years before Elsa’s confinement. He had at one time been to 
W 1 c 15 daughter he had kept a journal One gains an impression o 
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man who moved from place to place and from one type of work to another 
He presents a picture, tnoreoser, of shatp contrasts, especially in his attitude 
toward his children The household was oigamsed upon a strict, routinized, 
and duty bound basis. ‘ Hume'' and Elsa were assigned to unvarying chores 
They were not permitted to he about in bed after awakening and they were 
heMaccountablefor every hour of the day Ye. drnpite tins •gnM 
Elsa's father was often openly seduc.no to her Smreputiously he wouHte 
her upon die mouth and as she appmached puberty he invited her to come 

who related to her hu oivn and 

farm animals. In recent yean he h . _ g he declared that m her 

on one occasion, while drunk, propos , d A t ^ her father 

home men were ‘gods/ “m the she mention^ 

**■ 

lasted some twelve yean , m _ in!T , n high school In rapid 

An interest in music began wi J (er another At twenty eight 

succession '*? !"LT“am, n eSU;" n^r, and model shetook 

having already been an actress, P ' > P, en| of a prominent women ■ 
a sue weeks' summer job in the art para ^ ^ Wt happy and 
college and was able her J,fe there was hke a “green womb 

relaxed for the first tunc, dcclanug that to ^ ^ ^ ^ f |t c on 
with no tensions and no pressures „„ y 'all too comfortable' Now, at 
strained to leave, complanung that thcaK r, playing a leading rule m the 
thirty years of age, she retume ,j way play Toward the be P nn “’ s ° 
road company of a successfu soldier, with whom she to*" 

year too she fell m lose with » ^ship con.mued for a numto rf 
enced her first coitus rf love letter, contaming 

yean, it consisted mainly in [uture Almost at th' 


• e of pOCUC IUVt . 

became pregn>« and 


senior, 

she 
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relationship ended Elsa qmt the show and turned to Pj ot °=” P ^“ 
of livelihood, numbering among her clients several adop . ^ ^ 

she darted from one man to another, engaging m a num r 

short-lived liaisons mved to be & 

As the years rolled by her interests in work and m art pro 
capricious and inconstant as was her love life On the he , ^ 

happy lose affair she began to toy with the idea of an out-o ™ fina I!y 
nancy which she openly discussed with several of her lovers. ___ ^ 
she found herself pregnant she tried to persuade one of the™ 0 ^ ^ 

while frankly admitting to hun that the child might not 
pregnancy which brought her to the hospital diinnsfk^ 

This concludes a brief outline of her history as it was gathe ^ 
hospital stay, subsequent to which the patient permitted us to rea ftant 
and some sketches for a projected novel, both of which furms 
insights into our problem 

The Keepsake ^ 

The novel, entitled The Keepsake, concerns a widower and 
grown daughters, a man named Isaiah, who is tom between an m ^ ^ 
with a high spirited restless girl, Lily, and a more sober attachment to 
less, church going maternal woman named Phyllis When the latter is & 
in a street accident, Isaiah nurses her back to health and finally mar 11 
Lily, desperate, takes to drinking and driving her horses through t c 5 
at unseemly hours of the night— conduct which results m her ex P U ^ S1< ^ r di {0 
the church However, she has become pregnant by Isaiah and £ ives 
his son, while Phyllis remains sterile and dies young Just before leaving ^ 
to have her baby, Lily presents an earring she had received from ^ 
one of his daughters, a gesture which determines the title of the st or > ^ 
though neither the plot nor the writing have much to commend in 
story contains some features which reflect upon Elsa herself The 
ocdipal theme is resolv ed through a compromise , one w oman loses the 
but gets his child , the other wans the father but remains sterile The best ^ 
of the earring upon the true daughter, furthermore, only serves to rci 
the ocdipal theme Of interest too is the reference to a street accident, 
ling die death of the sculptress rn the story, The Long Journey Ho 
moreover, occupy an important role in the patient’s history and 
wall be seen in her diary Finally, attention should be drawn to the 
religious element as manifested in the names of the protagonists an ^ 
general setting It attests to Elsa’s own obsessional preoccupation with * 
£ion. Cod , inspiration, and the creative act. 
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The Diary 

Begun at the age of twenty-one her journal comprises eighteen books of 

jsu - p-*r -« r" zt 

to us The fit* seven books, coveting the years twenty one to twenty five, 
reveal a deep and devoted preoceupanon with Evelyn a gnl of herovra tage 
with whom She patient experienced a painful love 

a, least twelve year. The physical ^““^^^t^denly 
disclosed indeed, in approaching ; any htnt of mum cy the her 

employs a code A. other tones the For » EIsa 

'ms petite 1 while sighing out her ^ m ' sen er f nen d who evidently held 

suffered all manner of torment at the hands o ^ 5ufTenng Elsa 

Elsa in virtual * ^lf, upbraids herself for berng selfish 

alternately vows that she will free » P th hcr f or forgiveness 

begs her lover for small crumbs of A few 

and finally enslaved surrenders once : again . P so me comment 

men are mentioned, bu, dicy am light ^ rfecM „a,= tela 
upon their lade of masculinity Aside fro m E V” m familiar, 

tionship which engages hcr eonsis tn J ^ dearly a representative of 

confidential, and often loving tones, the “V Actually when 

a love object to whom she turns foe ,„der” In her melan 

she feels loved by Evelyn she is tem> , ttidicahng at such 

cholic mood, she addmsse, the dtary ■" whom ** c „nf=sses 

moment, an tdentity between her 1-™'“*° 

declares her love, and describes I her ah d g ^ .^choly and 

Throughout the writing there Su dden bursts of enthusiasm 

despair which she is at pain, 0 ^ j scrv e to raise her a?! 1 

a renewed expmssion ot her “^ Yypomama A. such ««£ 
spirits frequently to a *&*«££* and edited at some later™' 
writing, obviously directed o Following the extraction o 

something eternal in * . definite clearness w thm me for 

detached, ohsecvmg "ttgma, resp -**>*£& *-«■ 
creature, creative in . \ was not mea 

something I have not yet seen 
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alone I must create as God has done It is only m league v.ith Him 
shall succeed” Now her pace accelerates, she breaks into poetry, 
references to Chnst and closes with ' God, please help, help n ' 

God " The next entry, two days later, returns to a mundane recital o 
she ironed her dress after breakfast She is obviously full of schemes an P ^ 
which engage vast quantities of enthusiasm but always die before ey 
begun One such item involved opening a snack bar in order to 6210 ^ er 
money during the summer vacation She invited five girls to meet wi ^ 
to talk it over, although it was quite clear that none of them were to ^ 
any role in the venture This mecUng is described in terms more approp 
to a prophet surrounded by his disciples She instructed each one to p 
before the meeting broke up “that God would help them find 
that they would keep their confidence xn and love for me — that I cou ^ 
them a little We six pledged ourselves with the Bible afterwards T e ^ 
of an identification with Jesus is inescapable Of interest too is the fact 
all this ceremony and prayer was directed to the success of a projected eat ^ 
establishment Characteristically, this was the first and last time that 


snack bar was mentioned m her diary 

The religious note, wherein she alternately seeks for a god and iden 
with him, bursts into full volume upon her first opportunity of hearing 
Negro singer, Marian Anderson Adoringly the latter is described as 
“magnificent goddess She closes her eyes when she sings, but, oh, when s 
finishes, they open and it’s like looking into dark honey Serenity and e 
laughing animated peace of damp green woods are there They have 
strange deep-seeing that grips the spme of you and holds you open 
mouthed silly looking slave to whatever she commands She is 1111 
amber fountain , geyser , jet of flame sound ** She claims that she could be a 
fitting friend for the great singer * I would sense her weariness, or her mo- 


ments of exaltation 


her desire for tenderness, her objection t 


touched— anything about her as I do Evelyn— only Evelyn is mine ” A f e ' v 
days later we learn that she has started to do a sculpture of her ‘ goddess the 
Instrument of God ” * The woman possesses me 1 she is so unspeaking power 
ful so much a mixture of lace and steel ” Not long thereafter she & 
sculpting a baby, from which subject she turns m her journal to Evelyn 
whose material needs she describes with maternal solicitude Soon she was 
boasting, ‘I am broad earth broad and deeper than anything on earth or 
earth itself, and tall, standing high on a peak of infinity looking where God * 
hngcr points into men and women at himself' I am Ceres, mother of earth 


I am mother of all whom I 


, — meet I take them into my wide open eyes 

suck in their souls, their unseen selves [Compare her previous remarks about 
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the eyes of Marian Anderson] I Feel them, hold them sucking their 
substance into me, exulting in the sight of their nakedness and comprehend 
ing all tint they feel and think.' Despite the fact that these are men of whom 
she is speaking she frankly expresses her fear of a relationship with one 1 
have defenses against falling into the vat with a man of my own,” she writes 
“It frightens me God and I, you God, arc tremendous enough for me Well 
be together, not some man and I Evelyn’ Evelyn doesn’t disturb my rela- 
..ottshTp wrth you A man* Wall, no chances taken ” One of the . »», h™ 
ever, dtopped a hint about homosexualrty, prompting her to deny to t ta 
dtat^ . ha. Sere war anything • teW about bet rdadonskp «h Evriyn 
Nevertheless w.thtn a fen dap the .n wrt.irg about die p^-btltty rf having 
a sexual expenence tvtth a man m die natum of an ^expenmen Nodung 
came of dT-dca, however, and the eonmiued to 

love for Evelyn To help finance the latteds “ U 'S= -ensestoherlnSd, 
a song recital and turned overall theproce “ f andevcn berated 

lvhoseeminglyaeceptedthisgenerosityKama^^^^^^ Not long after 

Elsa for borrowing sixty fivecentso ip h a baby to her arms 

the concert she wondered what .. would be 1 ke » have y ^ 
-"one out of me I though. -Hr*.. ^est a bttle Then 
me singing on the concert stage an an d nurse it as 

how .. would be to go into die anteroom g^^ph she could 
I sang — what people would think And^ yet I don t see the 

add, "I think often now of bong «««* teng ador ed b. 

petson doing t. The face doesn’t motor o much ’ “ , att „ „o, her 
Le wonderfu! person that «*“^Wt her patents and es 
mother, for Elsa writes full of b '“ e ™ dto , brother's child When Elsa 
peeially when she saw h " “^," ^* d d pmperly, she received a sharp 
criticized her mother for not lee 5 

sbp across the mouth aDoarently abandoned her diary for our 

At the age of twenty five, Eta app from , he Clty and fmm the 

years It was dating these years totsh mode led and taught art 

stage and Used a. die Lonshtp wtd. Evelyn and had 

During this same interval she , 

her first heterosexual experience at die age of n»my 

Some changes are discernible m ^ ^ ^ events, and l 
nine It is vxnttcn m larger oo con!ldeia ble detail A cun °“ rac h 
a number ot dreams recounted the last lew page 

the fact that these dreams „ ho „ct « munm ^ 

volume, reminiscent ol those I d dream Later o 

hon from die analyst wtth a particularly 
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edged that as she approached the end of each volume, she 

sense of regret — “a kind of good by ” In other respects too e iaiy ° ^ 

a “psychoanalysis ” Interspersed with random thoughts address 

reader are frequent references to the distant past She even won ere 

the meaning of the slips of her pen. 

Significantly, her first entry opens with a reference to creation 


This day I have learned a new thing that helps make . 

old idea. It is about the necessity or the usefulness °f the c . 
being both male and female, because he produces out k 1 ® 5 ? nm an 
cannot otherwise [This is followed by some remarks about 
relationships ] When I become fond of [someone] it seems to me 
we must exchange something of our personalities, our invisible se 
When I see him I am glad because then I am more complete— ^ 
part of my integrity, my wholeness has extended (as an amoe a 
tends) into him moreover, if we break from each oth er 

leave part of ourselves in the other, and we feel in varying ttose 
the bruise, the severing when we hear his name or see him But 
whom we keep extend us, increase our invisible size and , 
blood flows between us Often it breaks off but always ' 
leaving a bit of each m the other willy mlly That makes mem *7 
Maybe there is [but] one self with everyone sharing in it and u 
they realize it they will try to protect what they think is theirs, pnva 
and only 

And now without the slightest interruption she describes that when sh 
was a child a horse ran away and broke her father's legs, how sorry she 
for the horse, desiring to pet him, while her brother wanted to kill the an > 
a memory which is striking in view of the frequent appearance of this 
both in her dreams and m her writings 

At the time of these entries m her diary she was having an affair with an 
older and married man in the cast of the play m which she was acting 
though evidently strongly attracted to him, she insisted upon remaining 
control I had him tossing about like a leaf,” she boasted, 1 and be 
230 pounds it would preen his vanity if I were to fall in l° ve ^ 

him with him I would have to be a thrall as I was with Evelyn 
was m love with her as I will never be again I was too lost, too overwhelm 6 
too glutted with her He thinks to hog tie me with his penis but f> 6 
can’t ’ After biting him on the lip she accused herself of being ‘ a kind o 
witch,” admitting to her diary that she was quite detached from him an 
was using him as “material ’ for her literary efforts 

Noticing thereafter she learned that her brother’s wife was again 
nant. This was followed by a dream of anal parturition, a dog squatted 
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front of her excreting egglike substances which turned into little dogs There 
were nine of them and the last one had to struggle against being suffocated 
by the surrounding membrane then it floated out of sight In retrospect she 
declared that the dog giving birth reminded her of her brother That the 
creative urge was strongly upon her was evident from a subsequent sbp o 
the pen after reading Thomas Wolfes God s Lonely Man about which she 
wrote It is the least painful of his expressions that I ve umtten Refa™S 
then to an oatlme of a stoty of her own the added It caused mud .of * 
bruising bursting agony that comes with the beginning of a tag Soon she 
found herself pregnant by her lover and she left the play to have an aborhon 
In language ivhi* recalls her grandiose prose followmg the tooth 
she wrote during her lonely eonvaleseenee Slowly I am coming alive agmm 
S uddenl y it name dear-lhe meaning of the experience the s pittance 
of it all — that I was like one possessed wilh fire and ecstasy * 

overwhelnung psychic eepenenee to which die refen i has no «a«d ,eoim ^ 

non with her recent p^ney ^ bed t0 t ’ u mother about it. 

parently it is about her book 1 cr * lftokinir for in the book and 

I cned with relief at die solution I had 

with the beauty of the meaning o ^ aB1 for and penal and this is 

that was being wrought m me I re ^ „ a peat idea— many 

what I wrote the h j“ d h ]ust „durcd and the bool 

great ideas about me about the pain J ^ u to ^ 

Now she indicates that she has so ve « P r momentarily unable 

her book TU Ke'p.ak' Sodded Momte her char 

to distinguish between reality and ? , daughters By 

acter Isaiah for marrying Ph) Ills and tli S ^ mcre ased the thus 

dm deep and fibroid love which you ^ (Q G(G chureh what 

artificially mcreased discharge of >ou , grow 1 * In sentences re 

do you make of die house m os.ty she wnle. 

plete with religious references p y 

. . , rn j that I am able to use the mo- 

I find bless the dear Lord Fjdeas by juxtaposing events and 
saic approach to the reve a Suddenly I see deep sne a 

characters in such a way et w de skies ins de rnysejf 

loamy valleys and bold laughter sitting «gNJ 
I am a tremendous giant with a S ^ Wor d I bug 

me next to love I ^ ^ this «>re-wombed beautifully qmet 

mside to see how 

sunny morning I am a h ^ she arTan gcs that , nues \ % uh 
and suffenng and ta”-'*"' j; rr apostrophe to , Gw J 

acters will have an abort on »' >'£„ nip ote..ce ] Oh dearest 
a valiant effort to assert her crea 
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m the vice [sic] of your mind, you tale an idea and sf^rnlyctag 
to the chromium thing through all satans and demons an 
of emotion — and make of the sterile seeming metal smoothn 
of yielding fertile, fecund seed, blossoming and blooming and t = 
on that great day, until there is hardly place to be its P rod .£_ r 
another inescapable proof that one lives in spite of himseu 
rounded by the myriad of stampeding horses [italics oursj 0 » 

which can make feasible to ones self through meditation vv 
velops to open the psychic e)es — thus seeing the grasping ot 
[italics ours] and better to guide them for the creative sovvi g ^ 
plowing — the creative cultivation of one’s own individual po 
the vast Overlife and as not one part of it where so many p ^ 
sick there is well be mg it is a boon, an assurance, an insurance, 

God, against the death of the creative progress of humanity ^ 
suffering is no good unless something comes of it- One must ’ 
and all of it familiar, even the writing it down The crowmm P 1 ^ 


nant page 


and I no longer pregnant except in my 


Poor girl* How desperately she attempts to deny by wnld an ^ 
thrusts issuing from her “pregnant head ’ the crushing effect of the ^ 
the interruption of her biological creative achievement Both the n 
the religious language and reference to stampeding horses are notewo 
prompting the suspicion that her loss of the child is historically linked vn 
earlier disappointment. 

Now she flitted from one man to another, from one idea to another,^* ^ 
planned to identify herself for the first tune actively with her race 
a gigantic task I am setting myself — to encompass and digest Harlem an ^ 
Negro people — my discovery of them. I suddenly about two" tt ° 

became a Negro’ Like all her schemes, however, this one was short ^ 
Within the space of two weeks she described plans to work on her 
spend all her time on photograph}, to go to Italy to make a movie a 
herself, to compose a weekly news sheet and do sculpture w 

Another serious love affair occurred and like all its predecessors came 
gnef In words reminiscent of her affair with Evelyn she wrote. 


I need his love, his expressed articulate love so badly I am threap 
bare in a cold wind without it. I believe that love should 1®* 
and decorate about a third of life and be at the elbow of the rest i 
dunk it is an invisible and indescent bag like the womb we lived m 
^ 1Cr 11 shouId feed what w do altogether hie war® 

uiT^ 1 P“PP ,es [At tunes she confesses thoughts of suicide, 
pecially before her menstrual periods.] I get wild notions like cutting 
my wrists or lulling someone— I long to be free of this prison God 
We seems so barren and fruitless the way I m living it- 
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Within a short time and after learning that her brother’s wife was preg- 
nant once more, she began to plan to have a child out of wedlock When 
she thought herself pregnant three weeks later, although unable to identify 
which of three men might be the father, she began to discern the drama 
of it all, made plans to wnte her experiences as a senal novel which she 
would sell to the movies and which would serve as a pattern for the count 
less .omen who have longed for duldren but who are too mKlhgen for 
nomare" Despite these enthusiasms for eugenic chdten, artificial ulsem- 

M:rx;e“ 

hard not to watch and see if he ® had been trampling on some 

the dream she went out to get her o nd tbe oedipal attach 

children The allusion, m fe.lauo, "£-££££ mggesls an 
men. are self evident The singing of the A™ Mam . ^ ^ ^ 

identification with the Virgin Mary an obvious role as an 

Father The reappearance of die famto home ^ w „ wl her 
expression of murderous impulses o revealing for the first 

about die number of children her understood 
time that there had been nine in a , no Des p,te her childlike plead- 

Elsa now desperately “ arch 'l , “ * h “tSrand who had simply no. ye. 
mgs, her insistence that she real y went on her loneliness 

made his appearance, no one came ° „„ Croats and colds Because 

increased She began to suffer from iri mum ' : admission to 

of an apparent elated mood observed on one of 

the hospital psych, atnc ward w* . recomm^ drd ^ „ 

In die hospital she continued herduny^ ^ , have pretended 

I have always worshipped and » 3n ' ed ^ ^ . £ y , not a man, a boy I 

to myself way underneath all * » toward men because i drey » 

suppose I have felt anger ^ me I Urn* 1 »“ 

sunnosed to be-maybe I felt dia' they Km.) h , „ a dub 

frightened when I fin. ■ ^ F ^L P " t„onsl„„" wilh her 
She expressed a wish for a pe .3 lacher and! B a, 


She expressed a wish for a pe ^ -p lacher and I ” J 11 ™ * at 

typically she saw herself as ha “ she besan to make a P 

fid In idea of the foeta. or 

denying the impending bas < 

some phenomenon of my o 
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something ” Then began obsessiv e ruminations concerning a fear or a ' 
that she might kill her baby, for example, by its dropping out o er m 
bathroom. Quickly she rescued herself by ascribing such murderous imp 1 ^ 
to her mother, and to her brother, who would be hostile to her 
felt, especially if it w ere a boy As the time of expected delivery approao^ 
she appeared to become more and more concerned with recollections o 
brother After recounting a dream about him she confided that *he 0 ^ 
wanted intercourse with him and that she had always been jealous o ^ 
sexual activities with other girls Then she described how he had come t0 ^ 
drunl a year before and had proposed they have a child together ( t is n ^ 
worthy that her two pregnancies followed reports of pregnancies o 
brother’s wafe ) « 

The events surrounding her actual delivery have already been recoun 
In her diary she drew a picture of the erection of her nipple as little i an 
was being nursed adding the following lines 


This is the thing I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it nought. 


The remainder of the diary consists of highly obsessional thoughts concernJ^ 
the care of her baby Despite Elsa’s compulsive caution, her refusal to 
her mother to hold the baby' lest she drop her, Nancy managed to 
at least three falls from considerable heights within the first few months 
her life The diary during this phase reflects a state of vast tension and 
pressed impatience Moreover, the return of her menses found her as ^ 
pressed as ever “I realize that I used to have this footless, unmoored fee 
as a child. It seems somehow connected with the vagueness, the disorcan 
ness of Mother Sh»* used to offer me things. and what she offered ' v25 
always bland, tasteless.” These complaints were followed at once by the re 
cording of a dream in which men were laughing and having a g°°^ 
sitting at a bar Then an older woman came in and treated the dreamer W! 
cavalier neglect “as though I were nonexistent. I had a rejected fee- 
ing, depressed, counted for nothin?, disappointed — but it was a famm 2 * 
feeling” 


Discussion 

The spectacle of this unhappy creature, struggling to free herself by ran- 
dom and promiscuous thrusts of creative energy' from a net of dark purpo^ 
vmhm her, cannot fail to evoke both our compaxron and our curiosity 
Ti-mem lies the orunn of this insistent creative urge’ What is it that & 
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hopes to create’ Why do her manifold efforts terminate in consistent failure 
or frustration’ 

Psychoanalytic literature contains several papers (A Freud, 1923, Kris, 
1952, 1953, Sachs, 1942) in which the authors view an artistic product as a 
later elaboration of a childhood fantasy Our patient reported a fantasy winch 
we believe to have undergone a similar development the game in which 
Elsa pretended to possess a pent, Elta contended that her mothers blmd 
ness" represented an aversion to the sight of her newborn daughter, the 
patient, and that tn her home only males enjoyed status. Than auctions 
tmply that Elsa felt rejected by her mother because of the lack of * P» 
Equipped with a fantasted phallus Elsa might acquire a passport to te 
mother's unquesttoned acceptance This ts undoubted 1 , 
mg of Elsa's post partum psychotic shite dunng whtch dm «“ ** “ 
sh! was die baby who was bemg held and nursed by her mofcr te theta 
nets Endowed wtth a angularly un green thumb Eto'. “dter tad app^ 
entlj allowed seven of her rune chtldren to wither aw >» " her 

untended garden, a oreumstance which P®£“ , ’ mr „ w that the 

- «— bKa “ 1 

found it nought ” - nt . w her crea tive efforts and their 

As an elaboration of the early pern V ^ of her castration 

accompanying elations must fi ™ ltl0U5 phallic endowment Such 

through a vigorous affirmation o . ( depression hopeless 

outburst seem to occur typ.call, m an *^£^£*£0 passage ,0 her 
ness, and fadure Tht, sequence is h „ wlcl d., surveyed her 

short story when the melancho y gu , , P sum .j wtthm her She did not 

half finished coffin ‘ a fault rea Suddenly she stood up ‘Carving 

know that her head had ceased to $|i< . mxt upstairs eauuomly, so 

she ejaculated, m a burst o “ d had come to her’ Here 

as not to sp.ll any of foe ^ “ ' uc dc „»l of casuation whetern 

we are presented mth a vehnnen contains a phallic a 11 ™ 0 ” 

every unag. and vutually every attcndl „g dus scene mcalling 

Noteworthy too is the aura of J j ou ™unngs contatned in Elsa s deny 
sundae burs* of ‘^““^Tllovv feme renewed and p»M 

Seen them most ."fTt^ “Tl 


reminder of "’““'“““l^alTbrown column of flesh 
something eternal in tn 


I must create 
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25 God has dona.” Aram alter 


h— abortion she plunges into wild ^ 


At «td> 


pomamc assemons, proc l a imin g that she is a “tremendous gs™J- ^ 
moments ssords tumble fo-th from her in gushing profimon, n- 
potential becomes limitless, and she is the phallic mother o e " 
and God Himself . ^rA. 

F ail ure in her creative efforts from v. I12 lever source, on e t ^ c , 7CJtjC3 
must b** construed as a reaLstic recognition of her castration, a ^ 

which is accompanied b) thoughts of suicide. A literary ex ^ Sr °^ r 
d^p^esstve preoccupation with her castration is again record ci 
«ttry, when the unhappy girl gazes out o f th» window 2nd notices 2^ 
picking at wornas. * Once her brother shot a robin with 2 gun, — 
th** Imp warm bod), the dargling head with the drop of red m its 
th** dusty odo” of the feathers as she laid her sad check- asamst tfc*n* ^ 
ness. She wondered with a deep longmg about the difference be*w 
two birds. What is «•* The stronz invisible Thing that could never 
the bmp quin bod, that throbbed in th<» one *in in the tree- ^ ^ 
bafiing But without it no living thing is made.” Elsa’s identification wi ^ 
dead — castrated — bird is self-evident. Indeed, the entire ton** of - £S " 
traces is stronzlv reminiscent of her own p-emenstrual lamentations. 

E\ en in her h-gh-school vea-s F.ha h^d had thoughts of <incide by 
of asphyxiation in a small curtained room, a foretaste of th<* 
nnphat m her fascination with perpetual pregnancy and m its .. 
coun.erpart. The Long Journey Yet in its deepest sense, tins 
fantasy is but another expression m an altered form o f her intense ^ 
fer fusion with the mother, a fusion attained b\ being devoured. Tb- 5 

is indeed *p“Ued out in th- short storv, when upon deciding to construct ^ 

own sarcophagus (Eterall) eating flesh), the girl refers to it as “an 
tra% with a tidbit for Death’s n i pper” Thus both in her hvpoman-C, P 
creatn'e state as well as m h~r dep* - es$ed and castrated mood the object c ^ 
lonmnas appears to be th«* same. The difference hes merely m the 
achi'n-mg this union. In her phalfi'- state the unit) is attained 
throurfi a process of mtrojection of th~ idealized object with a rer— ■ » 
identification. Nowhere is this more clearly depicted than in those paces ^ 
her journal vduch relate the successr.-e «ta^es of her interaction wiJi 
eng^r, "Marian Anderson first, there is a slaie Cke idolization — “ih'*’ 
you open mouthed *3h* looting slave to whatever *h» commands” tru5 
followed b> tfco* -hts of being the super's compamon and a dernnnn 
her nnaae in sculpture, finaflv, there is 2 complete identification “* ^ 
Cm mcuVr of earth. I am moth- of all whom I meet.” Hasan? 9 X L 
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outset described her “goddess' as an * amber fountain, geyser, jet of flame 
sound," once the incorporation has been completed Elsa too guns a song 
recital and indulges in a fantasy of nursing her baby before an enure audience 
svhich witnesses the leading of milk through her dress Tins progression u 
reminiscent of one described by Kns and Pappcnhcun (1946) in a psy chotic 
artist svho seas first God s apprentice, then His helper, and finalK the Master 
Himself Typically in our patient, hosseser, there is no stability to these 
identifications, indeed, there is the same unremitting osciltauon here cert 
them as can be discerned the shifting fluctuation, of her mood the atom 
lions between eating and being eaten, between active and 
tion, as .sell as in her vadlaung pursuit of life or death The thud chmefl 
picture readily suggest, die oral tmd described by Use," («») *■ *'* 
to eat, the svtsh to be eaten, and the ssash to sleep (die),'' ^ t)inv . 

attain especial prominence in marked disturbances o m > * Jf (0 

feeling states charactcmed by hypo- or hypcrac ) ^ 

the role of this mental agency that we must turn therefore 
to account for the restless tnstabibty o our !u d bt 

In .be story, We Long /0«-»O. • she ssmte “the prl wa, 

heroine seas desuned to die Faced with . d die 

impotent before She was forensom. to -id ^ tonpsjen t ^ ^ 

could not recant ” Although she can postpo ^ , ht is 

maintains an isolated life uT^nt ^‘id about her 

created that as soon as she strives to join tte bu*T ' ™ ^ en 

the axe of fate will put her down s e *** Contemplating her past, the 
joying a modicum of parole What was ^icr ^ cccentnC| v,ho peered ihro>rh 

girl recalls how she had always fc apa * c j u j £ j rf n enjojing ice-cream 
the windows of drog and a 

sodas, a picture suggesting a p ja ,w This assumption is rein- 

strong lunt of jealousy toward a ^ } gtrl hid been ohbH 

forced by a further delailm < -** '«**" 

to forego her education because ^ mnrmw e of her brother . m r 
turns out to be nothing gmver than « “ BOT fice Wien tt 
itself a most implausible reason ' ” ^ portly after she tad ^roH 

hosseser, that Elsa's tss-o prrgnancin jt u f „,her ireolrctol ihu 

that tar brother', s«fe »ms d „, m ,„wanl h-r brotb-r -to" 

Elsa had freely acknossl lodged „d h-r ^ 

early seicual experience, aroused om 

magnitude of the' sacrifice asmu-e, ' hlcIl wntteu usc..'' 


lagmtuue ol roe . 

Unlike her story. Tta L»-f 1 
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during the “green womb” years at the women’s college, the 
novel, The Keepsake, is a frankly sexual romance containing 
oedipal theme a woman, who is clearly a substitute for a aug i > 


the same first 


oedipal 

a child from a father, the child, by the way, possesses — c 

as that of the patient’s own father It is plausible to assume t a ^ 

i derivative of an oedipal childhood fantasy involving both E 8 , 

/when Elsa was eight years o 


brother Moreover, if her mother’s pregnancy \ 


; to recoUect suggests 


age was subjected to complete repression — as her failure w 
— it must have been a most unwelcome event In this scheme o * ^ 

subsequent death of the mfant must have created a profound emo io ^ 
turbance in this young child, settmg the stage for the later P re ° C ^ ^er 
with injured and dead children, a preoccupation which appears 
dreams (eg, horses trampling on children) and in her severe o . 

conflict concerning the safety of her own child A more careful scru ^ 
her mcestuous conflict, however, indicates that it is not as two-dime ^ ^ 
as might be inferred from its literary rendition It is also apparent 
pathogemc potential is greatly influenced by preoedipal factors t s ° 
recalled, for example, that until her eighth year Elsa was the younges ^ 
m a family in which six out of eight children had died The subsequen ^ 
and death of a ninth child can only have added to the sense of P r _ eca 
ness and uncertainty to which Elsa was exposed 1 The advent o a 
child therefore might have been doubly repugnant to her as a fms 


threatens 

sycholog 


of an oedipal wish and, more important in our estimation, as a 
rival The convergence of these elements may well have created a ^ 

ical fusion between oedipal sexual and sadomasochistic-mfanticidal imp ^ 

A further characteristic of the oedipal pattern in our subject lies ui ^ 
relative unimportance of the male as an object to be cherished in undisp 
possession His very identity in fact would appiear to be a matter o 
indifference his role is to impregnate and disappear forthwith I n ^ ^ 
virtually anonymous paternity of Elsa’s second pregnancy bears an unm'S ^ 
able stamp of parthenogenesis, a phenomenon which Helene Deutsch ( 

45) described as “I have a child bom of me alone, I am its mother 
its father, I do not need a man for the begettmg of a child ’ The p 3 e 
genetic illusion is further suggested by her dream of singing the Ave N 
with its implications of Immaculate Conception and divine impregnation 

. LT*^ fam l! y P att * ro 15 reminiscent of the case of Frau Emmy von N 
S d S * u { tes on Hyaena Of interest too m this connection * ** ff \ 

EE?riI°iL Playcd by .i u “ WB8r horse * m Freud * patient See the discussion 
Peter Glauber s paper Trend on Stuttering” (Meyer, 1956) 
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Finally the oedipal aim is less to has e a baby than to achieve eternal 
pregnancy, that is, to achieve the perception of something growing inside 
Thus Elsa was able to speak of the foetal movements as 1 some phenomenon 
of my own that has developed, like a third finger or something” and she 
viewed with alarm the termination of her pregnancy, crying, ‘ It’s too soon' ’ 
Like her other creative efforts, therefore, the attainment of pregnancy 
had predominantly a phallic significance Hence the role of the male is 
essentially ancillary-by bestowing the pregnancy phallus upon Elsa the man 
becomes the tool or vehicle through which she will find her way back to 
mother Both her artistic and her b.ologie creative efforts therefore i tore 
the same goal-thc acquisition of a phallic omnipotence ^capable of enabhns 
her to estabhsh contact with an object or objects The ^ 

ling her to the achievement of the goal assumes particularly P"> 

poLns in the face of -H-n*- > ^ "S and 

is as thwarted in acqmnng a real perns by 

prevented from gaming an Jlus °^ attributed the statement that 

To the painter Degas ITtomas Mams M) mmd „ hlch the 

the artist must approach his work in true f or It implies 

criminal commits his deed In u]s3 for „hich the history of art 

a freedom from conflict over enmin detachment from areas of 

provides little evidence On the ; con ^’ of thc ^tive process appear to 
conflict and a firmly establish achievement Psychoanalysts are all 

consutute an essential element m ^ ^ process of detachment, "ith 

too familiar with instances o artBUC sphere reflects a persistence 

instances in „h.chmatoet,omn S mttea^^ i ^ pnml[m! , 

of psychic connections „ manifested in the restless end 

qualities Such a fadure u, „ ho „ tom art form to art 

promiscuous creative thrusts of ourp Be a fugstree seetaS” 

hum tom object to objert,^'-^ bIcOTthl „ a retoto. mpej 

transient haven tom the remtvre ^ , htddenmfanu 

svhich perceives in ^^.fitcome alas is no. alone die Supreme 
ctdal impulse For the o Vengeance 

Creator He is as well tne 
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Elsa has recently asked for an interview in order to discuss P 
was encountering with her daughter Nancy, now almost five y ^ 

was beginning to show interest in the boys in her nursery .lake one. 
pressed a wish to have a penis, suggesting to her mother that t ey 
Together they fashioned a penis out of a coil of paper, affixing 1 ^ ltj 

with “scotch tape ” The child was delighted and tried to urinate " 

while Elsa kept repeating that it vs as all make-believe, emphasizing woU i(j 
vantages of being a girl, and secretly reassuring herself that fj. 

soon tire of the game The child then told her mother of P 6 ° 
latio, evoking the anxious reply that this was a dirty thing t° °> Nancy 
the penis was for urinating, not for licking. Finally she admo e 
not to talk about these matters with anyone except herself. . re . 

The entire episode strikingly recalls Elsa’s own childhood ow 
peats the “penis game” with her daughter much as she tried to w 

her mother Unlike the latter, however, Elsa cooperates with Nancy 5 
create a penis, while allaying her own anxiety by repeating, like er ^ 
“Of course it’s all make-believe ” At the same time Elsa is clearly j ^ er ^ 
herself with her father, who, when she was eleven years old, m v,t ^ 
come to him if she should develop “any unusual feelings” (W* ° called 
awareness of the similarity between these two conversations, Elsa rec 
this talk with her father during this recent interview ) ^ ^el 

Three different identifications can be discerned here (1) 
daughter Nancy who acquires a toy penis, (2) with the “giving 5 1X1 ^ 
who bestows it; and (3) with the seductive father who promises her 
one some day 
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THE OIUGESS OT CULTURE: COOPER AND FREUD 


\MLLIAM WASSERSTROM, PhJ> 


We must undertake to gne James Femmorc Cooper special ^ 

high accomplishment within one extraordinary realm of thought. ^ ^ 


■worst he was, as Mark Twain knew, an artificer without cunning 
best, we begin to understand, he was a mythmaker, a purveyor of = 
fabulist of unusual talent Assuming this role, he became nearly as 111 
as the Indians and frontiersmen whom he prized, as quick as they to 
a thing m the thicket from the lightest quiver of a twig The work in " ^ 
this gift is most fully realized i s The Prairie, his own favorite fiction in 
Natty Bumppo senes, and the only one of his novels which is both progr^ 
matic and emblematic but not a tract or an allegory It is also the so e ^ 
in which his ideas are argued by characters whose fives are formed acco ? 
to an accurate psychology And though the novel is nowadays much admired, 
no one has recognized that its strength is rooted m what we must call a stn*- 
mg achi«*vement of Cooper’s unconscious imagination Even D H. LawT^ 1 
(1930) who called The Prairie a ‘ strange, sp 1 endid book,” full of the slmd®'' 
of violence and dark cruelty*— even he was unable to say exactly 
it filled him with ‘ the sense of doom ” Lawrence believed that the n 
harbored, at its core, ‘ the aboriginal demon,” but he did not realize ^ 
Cooper’s demon was precisely the one which was to preoccupy 
throughout his fife and which Freud described first in Totem and Taboo, 
(1913), next m Psycho-Analysis and Relunous Origins” (1919), acain io 
Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego (1921), and finally m V* 
vexing little book, Moses and Monotheism (1939) 

At first gasp this does mdeed seem an odd, ev en factitious notion— Coopf 
and Freud under a common yoke. And though they do make an extra ordi 
nary pair, the two men did m fact share certain intellectual traditions, some 
aims The issue examined in Freud s essavs did not after all concern theoT 
t^empy alone but appfied some implications of these to still larger n»t 
the problem of reconnructmg those event, winch underby 
"I '' S *“■ order dunng a remote tone In that da, men hted dan 
. 1 more or k® 5 un trammeled lives, which later in history they ox 

^ DWra ' ri E ”5lnb Srnwm. UW, T , N Y 
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changed for safer and more orderly forms Anarchic freedom, however in- 
spiriting in some ways, provided little protection against all the forces of de- 
struction, which in fantasy and in fact men saw threatening them Cooper, 
too, admired the frontiersman’s freedom but recognized some limitations, 
foresaw its inhibition by the unremitting forces of civilization And both men 
were saddened by the very high pnee mankind is forced to pay for the com 
forts and solace of culture Freud is after all, * e are now accustomed to say, 
the apogee of aU the natural philosophers who flourished during the Enligh 
enment And Cooper, who came to maturity under its guidance, would haw 
had no difficulty undented, ng either Freud', aocabulary or dm 
of the way union deseloped among prumtne men a, a sort of semi con 
tract" which established an organization based on 'a Kmnm .of " 
stinctual gratification " Both men participated in 
which claims that the discontents of civilization occur 
or distorts human nature . r^ncctcd the 

On a still deeper level of communion each ^Itl^rcud re- 
other’s reliance on a unique theory of e ' ou | , f 0 "’ ^ rtoCxp |am the recur- 
quired this pnnciple, “phylogemc inheritance, Wc He arKue d— 

rence of certain phenomena within mans u residue’ of primeval 

against the opinion of collcagues-diat ^ on[) f 0 be re- 
times is “a heritage which, with each cnmC s'znd feel anew a sense 

awakened ” Then men recall ancient barb f™ cIlStj of history and of 

of guilt. Cooper borrowed from eig **“ m 95 ^) remarks, like Freud in 

culture, theorists who are, as Davi ..^logical ’—from Condorcet and 
that their thought is “phjlogenic ™ JJfthu principle and applied it 

Turgot, Cooper borrowed some ear y ' . to Its descnption of social 

quite precisely to American »»«*£ sencs of fixc d stages, ‘ from that 

evolution, all human socieues pass t ™ u ° tnarc h a ] stage of migratory pas- 
of the hunter m the forest through the r pa throug h ever more complex 

toral tnbes,” Henry Nash Smith says, jmd » 

and stable forms of orgamzauon where • the marc a 

This is die theory Cooper receding borders »h,rii 

of cmhzation” is located at those of the nation *" 

mark the skirts and announce e au | 12a tion was to pass throug a _ 

course of its development American as. iratio^^^ thou-Mm 

stages of culture, Cooper belies , , f ore that social eondi I 

pitulate phylogen) He was a*-* a, that 

frontier resembled a situation as nc ^ the conditions 

lis-cd m the prehistonc past Am* “ " tril , Monad Buili 
migratory, patriarchal phase, ie c 
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u » at A. porn, that a casual .n.crplay of .he £ 

circumstance of history, notable because two men ° but turns 

and places see eye to eye— at this point, in erp ay Biblical, 

schematic Freud drew on information available J hypothesis 

archaeological, and anthropological studies, then compo*d j^p. 
winch described how men lived originally in a pnma ■ , 

lined by a severely patriarchal code And Cooper removed .*0 W 
from settlements to prainc, to that remote frontier where he ' P e he re 
sent the stages and to penetrate the mystery ^culture ’ ^ 

marked in an essay on American literature (1828) w™ k to be treated 
The Prame appeared— an Amencan writer could find su jec t he 

with the freedom that the imagination absolutely requires I em 

theme which Henry Bamford Parkes (1957) calls an expression ot ^ 
bryomc beginnmgs, xn patriarchal form, of organized aw an 
produemg the experience of this tnbe, undertakmg to c n 
impulse and dark desire underlay the creation of human cu ^ 

allowed his imagination to range and he conceived what Freud v 
the most barbarous of all acts, the mythic primal crime 


We meet the Bush clan at the moment when the novel opens a ^ ^ 
mediately we realize that its experience signifies the central matter ^ 
fiction as a whole Ordinarily, this fact is overlooked, and the ^^ uQ f u l 
regarded as the novel’s mam personage, the special quality of his ^ ever) 
human nature is thought to be its principal subject The Trapper* 
dies in a work ongmally designed less to lament his passing than to sa ^ r 
must succeed him m the wilderness We do indeed suffer a loss But 


reminds us that civilization is ceaseless and does m fact confer some 


advan 


j ^ result of eX 
agriculture of the 
continent a 


tages A community of honest men, purged of evil, vitalized as a r 
posure to the teachmgs of the Trapper, to nature’s own : 
spint — this community might well establish on the Amencan < 
new Eden nS 

What the tnbe does, therefore, is crucial, what each of its chief P 6 
learns about himself, about the others, about property and passion ^ 
honor, about Indians, the Old Trapper, the Praine, Mother Nature-' ^ 


this informs its body and members and will inform the still larger < 


onununity 


of Amencans in later and higher stages of culture Its leader, Ishmael, I s 


figure of legend, a man of “vast and 
at some “distance in front of the whole,” followed by 


prodigious power” who roarc ^ 
followed by “a group ^ oU 
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very similarly attired, and bearing sufficient resemblance to each other, and 
to their leader, to distinguish them as the children of one family Thus 
Cooper introduces the primal hoide In his mind, as in Freud s it is a self 
contained and self supporting unit ruled by the father It is compmcd of 
seven sons and numberless daughters, Ishmaels wife Esther his brother m 
law Abiram, his wife’s orphaned niece Ellen including both senes and 
esery age, the number of the party exceeded twenty ere are so o 
eiders, Lh of whom are included in order that the ™™us ^ents of 
Cooper’s program may be represented The scientist, r a , ' s ^ 

natural intelligence has been corrupted by cyclopeffic but unapt ^nunS An “ 
Inez embed J the highest achievement of an old «- 
anstocracy — Creole New Orleans’ Her mamage with 
Duncan Uncas Middleton represents an amalgam of o 
of the best virtues in each . formal plot 

These persons perform certan, obvious ^’'"^J^Isses 
Inez's abduction by Bush and his ro er “ ’ ( on g„ c , of property 

tar lawlessness, ^ir disavows ££ * oUrcS else 

and indeed of paternity It is a laul^ t0 assume their 

none of the members of the clan will P P* ^ nauonal *n 
high duties, to compose what Whitman of thc required in 

masse Of course *e abduction » . ato a “'„s and die 

all Westerns, and allows Cooper to subt 1 e )S j,,. v.ay Inez 

rest What is considerably less familiar and far more 

links all elements of plot 1, family provides the center of interest 

Quite as the experience of the Bush f jj d 3n fy the meaning of 

the novel as a whole so Inez’s M ** " ’rfbe «*H 
the most telbng events enacted wi ' Patnarch had kidnapped l 

weak moment,’ urged by Ate™ and well governed family’ £ 
woman and brought her into hi* f*n f or her return- Actus y, 

tensibly, his aim was to receive g Cooper to portray a e 

abduction serves another purpose acamst the father For 

tween generanons, a rebellion of the b]e ln bn ph>»" 

"grave extend, saturnine by ^Ids.ha. 

means, and dangerous from ins Lawless 0^“^ ^ ^ „ thrt»»*d 
a peculiar ■ species of patnarchal pm 

when his eldest son, Asa, revo B fshmacl , order ms V ^ 

The revolt develops when El to ^ hls eml deed ^ m a 

the secret place where Inez is ,i t Islimacl h 3 d 

die res, of the family ™U disco™' ^ drawn as .0 rone ” 1 

wagon "covered with a top of doth >0 t , 
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tents with the nicest care ” The others are told that the wagon holds a dan 
gerous beast brought out by Abiram into the wilderness to sene as a decoy 
should they be forced to use that device. Ellen disregards the standing order 
to stay clear of Inez’s hiding place Ishmael commands her not to open the 
flap, but she is less docile than IshmaeFs own children and she disobeys He 
fires his nfle, she shrieks and disappears inside It is this act which precipi 
tates the quarrels that follow — between son and uncle, between uncle and 
father, between sorts and father 

For the first time in their lives, Ishmael’s sons are outraged by a display 
of their father’s autocratic rule The) “manifested, in an unequivocal man 
ner, the temper with which they witnessed the desperate measure Angry, 
fierce glances were interchanged, and a murmur of disapprobation was ut- 
tered by the whole in common ” Their response is extraordinary. Cooper 
says, and cannot be attributed to sudden gallantly It is at this point, then, 
that Cooper introduced the Freudian matter Asa, the eldest son, speaks for 
the others 

“What has Ellen done, Father,” said Asa, with a degree of spirit 
which was the more striking from being unusual 
4 Mischief boy, mischief 1 take you heed that the disorder don’t 
spread.” 

Keep your place, Asa, Ishmael answers, and control your brothers But Asa 
zs enraged, disdainful, he forgets his first purpose, to defend Ellen and seems 
to want to provoke a battle, man to man Ishmael senses his mood and re- 
minds him, ‘ I am your father, and your better” 4 1 know it well, and what 
sort of father* Ishmael again warns that disobedience will bring severe 
punishment- But Asa zs ready to provoke a crisis in the rule of the tribe be- 
cause he has arrived at a cnucal moment in his own life He is no longer 
willing to remain inside the 4 S»eb of authority within which Ishmael had 
been able to envelope his children.” Ellen is forgotten. And we realize that 
the scene is composed less to portray a debate on the propriety of firing 
bullets at young women than to represent the psychology and consequence 
of rebellion, dunng the patriarchal stage of civilization, within the tribal 
horde In the final exchange between the two men therefore, we see how far 
behind they have left its original cause 4 I’ll stay no longer,” Asa says, 4 to 
be hectored like a child in petticoats, k ou keep me down as though I 
had not life and wants of my own.* And there we have Asa’s mam griev- 
ance he ts ready to risk his father* $ wrath m contention over the only nubile 
women available in their private world 

/ ksa’s npmrng adulthood, his assertion of sexual needs no less valid than 
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drove the trade into white hm renowned for their honesty 

own family", that Ishmael an e *° Abiram a “back handed but 

And Asa’s accumulated ftiiy » loosed &***»«* B a {ate ful act, 
violent blow on the mouth that caused Mum ^ototter, ^ ^ ^ 

directed against a surrogate u in , disobedience and Asa’s 

and curling tresses of hau, stl11 1 , enveloping the "hole ° f h ' r 6 j! 

at tunes about her should^, Jj £, men are tuned The 

cate bust in ringlets Inn S' and immediately his head 

young Pawnee chief "riveted his ° d a struggle nt the 

ZZ "He had the au of - ^ “direcuon .. lost 
recesses of his own thoughts. Even lus £ „ delayed when, 

TaSutely a. home on the remrn ^ £ „„ ctrta r„ of ho 

setting off, ' he rode , os moved but ,s better a. dngun g 

m order to get her hack where Z™ from her 

had kidnapped Inra » ^ a „ d , B consummation i , atie „tly 

short tune between her wedtu g ^ bndeE reon. 

while Middleton ' ’ r.hmael had planned to 

waned „„ nertber Abiram nor Ishmaet Fj^j,,,, 

Asa’s accusation is wron, h error a consistent with tas 
sell her into sexual bondage Tof^on which I*“*„^mai of 
mood is provoked by the «^ Md ^“^wterele Cooper 
reel female of Cooped, .deally : srn led »P^ ded „ crimes 

peculiar erouc power She B tn center 0 f a plot 

reserved for her, to take her place rent a«d 

of passion . ua {mm the dartaet ^ p , 3 ecd her 

When Cooper renunre mt between Ishma 

at a entical moment in the MS 
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high on a windy hill, dress fluttering * like gossamer around her form" — in 
this image, we recognize his way of exposing to the light of day what it is 
that animates Asa’s rebellion The young man is ready to assume the respon- 
sibilities and enjoy the prerequisites of adult manhood And these are un- 
available so long as EUen Wade, who provokes the crisis, and Inez, who 
symbolizes its essential meaning, are held within his father’s heavy hand In 
the instant before he hits Abiram, Asa has two choices he can somehow 
overmaster his father and put himself m the older man’s place, or he can 
leave Before Inez’s appearance, he had threatened to leave and, with deadly 
playfulness, his father had replied, “the world is wide, my gallant boy 
Go ” When he strikes the blow, however, we understand that he has 
undertaken to follow the first course We realize, too, that Cooper has con- 
ceived what Freud later was to call the “crime of liberation,” a version of 
the oedipal drama, and that this now will be enacted, ntualistically, to its 
inexorable dose 

It is unnecessary to reconstruct the whole of Freud’s argument We re 
quire merely its substance and this is given succmctly m Moses and Mono- 
theism, where Freud maintained that ‘all primeval men, including, there 
fore, our ancestors,” underwent the fate which Cooper’s fiction unfolds The 
parallel is not merely striking it is extraordinary ‘ The strong male was the 
master and father of the whole horde, unlimited in his power, which he 
used brutally AH the females were his property, the wives and daughters 
of his own horde as well as perhaps also those stolen from other hordes The 
fate of the sons was a hard one, if they excited the father’s jealousy they 
were killed or castrated or driven out ” There is an echo of the ‘ expulsion 
of the eldest son,” Freud observed, “in many myths and fairytales” Its 
echo in The Prame is quiet, however, because Cooper decided on one of the 
alternate choices When Asa refuses his father’s invitation to leave and m 
stead commits an act which threatens the Patriarch’s rule, he is exposed, 
vulnerable And his hopes for survival — m a story which recapitulates what 
Freud called the myth of the tnbal horde — are modest indeed 

Abiram kills Asa, in hate, revenging himself for the insult Cooper’s 
readers long have accepted this as a valid motive because Abiram is a de 
monstrably vicious man But they have accepted it on less persuasive grounds 
too Cooper is a notoriously careless writer, quick to sacrifice the world of fact 
m favor of the larger universe of fancy Comprehending the essence of an 
idea or an experience, he was impatient or neglectful when he set out to 
describe its surface In this instance, Asa’s death at Abiram’s hand is true 
to the spirit of the whole situation but inappropriate, unbelievable when 
presented as a result of the sheer incident the mere insult, alone 
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Tlie necessary reasons for murder transpire once v.e realize that Abiram 
to a dual role even in the explicit plot. He senes as Ishmael s evil genius, 
a tempter whose •mice is hie a men in my ears/ and simultaneous!! he 
senes ns the instrument of Ithmacl s will Muidenng Asa, he accomplishes 
Ishmael s design it is Abiram'. gun that shoots, but it is Ishmael s bullet 
that kills the son This is not Cooper's figure of speech but one muled by 
Ishmael s nimmanon, ,n the scene svhete Asa's body is .discovered and Turned 

the father's role Frond would .use said that «*-—*■ Thai 

that one of the sons sooner or bter ”° u . Ishmac l s recollection of his 

Cooper shared tins opm.on too is . >t)Uth vi^or he 
own pait, of the time when in t e wan world 

had east oil hia own a f d end failing pmoms “ “ ]fi _ maa 

unshackled and free" The ter o ^ comtoI1 , ng thought 

I.hmacl's mind but ts unmedu.ely replaced by ,h at is to 

With Asa', death, ' die danger had <*»£'“£££ “ And hc „ pleased 
say, until die time when another E™' ^.h all its forairr 

thinking that although hit *1 dt „ cy a little longer 

inllticnce " nesertheleis n maintained ^ „f temporary 

In order to underscore Ishmael ’ *”* °< though ts ol die mother 
repneve, Cooper d, verts attention to^th pa ^ bad gtomem.es of 

and the remamwi? sons And *c ^ cir c ldcr brother had met his 

terrtble distrust as to the manner t rcmarlable Cooper observes be 
death ” Tltesc glimmerings are th lhc , t mo ther, a most loyal wife 

cause usually the young men are d Nelth er molher nor sons hate 

suspects her husband, a, IshmacUa cr nearer ^ ^ coafimmg his gush o 
as vet any reason to accuse Ishmael for hll hfe their duck mm 

innocence Nevertheless, each of „ 0 „der Ishmael is roady^ 

grow suddenl) supple P r ''“™ avl thout the justification of die 
^mutate the example of to al.empt 

authont! svhich commanded thc figores of Abiram ^ 

Invoking the Biblical *“F^Sme one The I > orfe , ° r T” r ^ 0 „ gh he had 
-and Ishmael to merge i and , ^ ^ wfcd their brothro ■ d. g triba! 
nizes in tins person an abso d by his own nature a Y ^ 

no sanction higher dun that *»"> , similar fashion 

rank, who .a read, to deal with each 
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mam result of this aw arenas. Cooper notes, is “to strengthen the au 
thonty of IshmaeL” His reign is assured because he, the man whose own 
rebellion had succeeded, has o\ emdden the challenge of his eldest son and 
m consequence has lept the disorder from spreading Primal justice has 
triumphed and a primitive culture — having suffered neither social revolution 
nor anarchy — has surviv ed. 

Ill 

These are the events and the issues that occur m two pivotal scenes, 
extraordinary because both accord, in outline and m detail, with those de- 
scribed in the Freudian hypothesis ‘The story is told in a very condensed 
waj,” Freud said, “as if what in reality took centuries to achieve had 
happened only once.” This remark of course describes Cooper's method too 
And a story with which initially Cooper hoped to symbolize primeval experi- 
ence m the life of the nation cam e somehow to comprehend what Freud 
later was to call the paradigm of man’s racial experience, the origin of 
avalization itself 

But we have not even yet fully described all the ways in which Cooper 
anticipated and applied these intricate ideas Freud contended that the desire 
to kill a tribal leader — fulfilled in the case of Moses or forestalled as in the 
case of Ishmnel — is itself the source of the idea of original sin. And this idea, 
m turn, distinguishes Hebrew from Christian organization “Paul, a Roman 
Jew from Tarsus seized upon this feeling of guilt and correctly traced it back 
to its primeval source it was a crime against God that could be ex 
piated only through death.” This is Ishmael s opinion too when, later in the 
novel, he docs finally recognize an authority higher than his own. “Abiram 
White,” he says, at the moment when Abiram’s crime is discovered, ‘ you 
have slain my first bom and according to the law s of God and man you must 
die. The Patriarch is no longer a kind of Hebrew nomad chieftain, instead 
hr T'szlr as a Christian nho hzs received Cod’s IVbrtf ancf knows wftat he 
must do in order to gam salvation. In the period preceding that moment m 
which he pronounced «entencc, he had searched the Bible to find those 

rules of conduct winch hav e been rcceiv ed among all Christian nations as 
the direct mandates of the Creator ” Asa’s murder, a crime committed with- 
out God s sanction, had abrogated God s law Originally the enme had 
p’cased Ishmael, but now he regards it as the work of ‘ the devil incarnate,” 
inflicted as a 4 terrible retribution from Heaven ” In the idiom and form of 
the novel the event does indeed carry the whole weight of original srn. And 
if Ishmael is to be purred of cuilt, he himself must suffer and must somehow 
die. 
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Cooper solves this problem not only by causing Ishnmel to sentence 
Abiram, the actual criminal, to death but aho by mtimatmg that both men 
share one soul and a common fate Abiram stumbles as he moves toward his 
•‘last agony,” and appeals to totter "beneath a load of guilt, ishnael, 
though implacable, tsmov ed, for he feels as tf he 'had been suddenly^ 
violently separated from a recent confederate former” We realise thattfu. 
unaccustomed emouon does not reprerent a sudden affection tel® bate 

m his body,” he is ama 2 ed to hear , >c M we may say 

bps ” Having offered tn sacnhce d,a|pa« ^ * 

which is culpable, Ishmael assumes his own rfiare of gin] , pare P 

Ab, ram’s agony, a * e ' e! “^^eTtransformaUon ol its rel, 

In these transmutations of plot recc^ «e orfer has ten re- 

gious tone What Freud w ° u,d p r the twin principles 

placed by "the new religion fou " ded p , d „th" In the acuon of 

of “original sin and salvation t reug remaining members of the 

CoopeA novel, transfotmation cecum w ^ |?Tre„fmes of society,” 
faintly depart from the primitive West an h d „here their 

where th£ “train was blended Horn W- 

descendents — good Christians-— are 

and semi barbarous lives. distaste for American life forced hun to 

It is ironic indeed that Freu Coo *s novel where his own spec- 

remam ignorant of Amencan e ers, of testim ony he was delig t 

ulation would ha\e been suppo e ^ ^ theory would have 

to receive — by that found u. the ar e]se despite hfelong and compre- 
granted a form of attestation got now „ ot anuc.pate md ev 

Sive research The only ‘ d 'V l^tm uS"vmc.ng even today, Freud 

plot! is the one suggestion "’“f'^enli and reams a memory trace of the 

Lamarckian notion that each of “ pagination implies that it » 

pnmal even, la absence Iro ” ^^^STousmmd Coopcrs opin.cn 
of the least rehable contrivances tfi _ more amazing ” 

on tins matter is the more *^ mcoI p„rates eve^ odier etan<« 

rW, finally, how 0»l> ^ 

Freud’s argument, even some > W ^ ^ nature 0 f m>th w 
Rank concerning the origins roa n, moved by the p 

Freud and Rank agree, when some 
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replace a tnbal father, chooses to invent a story in which this accomplish- 
ment is described as actually having occurred though m fact it has not 
happened In “the exigency oF his longing,” Freud says, he is “moved to free 
himself from the group and take over the Father's part He who did this was 
the first epic poet He invented the heroic myth ” 

When we recall that the five Leatherstocking novels compose a senes 
which has precisely this effect, we realize how fully Cooper’s attitude and 
effort simulates and encompasses Freud's For it is well known — though in 
a far less discrete way than I have hoped to show — that the novels establish 
what Richard Chase (1957) calls “a myth of culture,” in which the leading 
“episodes in the life of the hero are those which universally involve the life 
of society ” It is less well known how fully the facts of Cooper’s own 
life — hu replacement of his father, Judge Cooper as Lord Temporal over 
thousands of acres in Coopers town, New York — accord with motives p re 
sented m his fiction But surely we can see that expenence in the one realm 
is inextricable from expenence in the other Concerning Freud, too, Ench 
Fromm (1959) has demonstrated how the events of professional life repre- 
sent a personal sense of rivalry, and with no less a personage than the greatest 
of culture heroes, Moses himself For Freud did indeed see himself as a kind 
of lawgiver, a spokesman of new and somehow ineffable knowledge, a creator 
of “the last word in man’s understanding of himself and of the world ” Some 
fascinating similarities in the inner lives of both men, therefore, allow us to 
speculate why each man hoped to conceive and to recreate the begin rungs of 
human society 

Unlike Freud, however. Cooper identified the origins of society with the 
earliest stages of American civilization. Interlocking these, he introduced the 
traditional stuff of the Amen can dream and then incorporated the whole 
matter m a line of action that concerned the public and the private life of 
a single family Thereby he fulfilled his own mission as a novelist, a creator 
of a quite new kind, a fabulist of America who assisted at the birth of the Na 
non and who served it by imagining a legend which portrayed how the New 
Society, purified, might lead the way for all mankind For Cooper, like 
Freud, realized that the forces which anima te the life of tbi< tribe are the 
same forces which, suitably ordered, compel men and nations to fulfill their 
highest destiny 
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The baste contribution which psychoanalysis has made to the under- 
standing of religious phenomena is the demonstration that religion grows out 
of man’s psychological needs and is shaped by his early experiences in the 
family group In the development of Hebraic monotheism the relationship 
between father and son is more readily apparent than the role of the mother 
In an earlier study (1954) I have dealt with the problem of ambivalence 
in the life of Abraham and tried to show how this factor affected his 
attitudes toward God as well as toward father and son imagos The present 
study will attempt to see the role played by the mother figure in Abraham s 
new concepts of religion and of life It will deal with this role both on the 
preoedipal and oedipal levels of functioning and with some of the consequent 
defenses and sublimations. This relationship cannot of course be understood 
apart from the larger Gestalt of the whole familial group. 

Whether he was a historical personality or not, Abraham, as the tradi 
tional founder of the Jewish religion, represents psychically, as in a myth, 
the basic determinants that helped the Hebrews reach out for a different 
kind of relatedness to the Deity and to the group In fact, if e patriarchal 
penod of Biblical history has been more solidly substantiated in the past 
few decades than ever before While archeology has dug up no evidence 
for the specific heroes of this epoch in Hebrew life, the historicity of the 
penod itself, as described in the vivid details of the Biblical narrative, be- 
comes very convincing (Albright, 1954, p 236, Baron, 1952, p 34) Con 
jecturaffy speaking, Abraham may be parity histones! partly myth Sat the 
psychological forces he represents must be wholly valid or hu stor y would 


have losts its meaning for humanity a long tune ago 

The material on which this analysis is based comes from two sources One 
is The Holy Scriptures , According to the Masoretic Text, the other « the 
authoritative compendium of post Biblical stones legends and wnrn f ntuy 
contained in The Legends of the ]exs by Louis Ginzberg (1909 1-38) The 
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latter draws most heavily upon the Talmudic-Midrashic literature, cov enng 
the penod from the second to the fourteenth century This material can be 
understood as a response to the Bibb cal narratives, reflecting both the popular 
fancy and the homiletic frame of reference It attempts to fill in what the 
highly condensed style of the Biblical story omits We thus have a continuous 
stream of Jewish thought and tradiUon m regard to the Biblical writings. 
In a sense, the extra Biblical material can be viewed as the associations 
of the people to the stones of the Bible 

Returning to our theme of Abraham, we will try to reconstruct a picture 
of his family group Abraham’s mother is not mentioned in the Bible Even 
m this literature, where genealogy is usually reckoned through the father, it 
seems a somewhat conspicuous omission not to refer to the mother of so 
important a personage as Abraham Extra Biblical legendary sources have 
been more generous m this direction. The Talmud has a number of references 
to the mother of Abraham. She is called Emtelai, the etymology of which is 
either mother or servant (Gmzberg, VoL V, p 208) Psychoanalytically, 
this uncertainty may be an expression indicating ambivalence toward the 
mother on the part of Abraham, and also perhapis on the part of Terah, 
her husband The need of the child to denigrate the mother because she 
is the sexual partner of the father is well known 


The name of Abraham’s father, Terah, also offers some material for 
consideration It probably comes from the Aramaic word meaning was 
emaciated (Gmzberg VoL V, p 203) Legend says that Terah and his 
immediate predecessors lived at a time when wickedness was widespread. 
It seems that when Terah was born, the leader of evil spirits, Mastema 
(Satan), sent ravens to eat up the seeds planted in the furrows and thus 
m the earth of its produce. So the father of Abraham was named Terah, 
esenpuve of the fact that he was emaciated because men were so destitute 
m his tune (Gmzberg, VoL I, p 186) 

Since Abraham is the hero of the Biblical story, legends must be viewed 
as antasies m relation to him . The fact that Terah was emaciated would 
ave no partioilar significance m the development of the Biblical theme 
, owever, erah is here a substitute figure for Abraham himself, then 
e get ano er confirmation of his ambivalence toward the nursing mother 
1 attlt ude was projected onto Terah indicates identification and 
reveisi ^ ty m e father son roles, a mechanism characteristic of Abraham’s 
, ^ * ou ^ ^ noted, however, that actually it is the evil father 

child rtm^ CntS C mother from producing the nourishment needed by the 


The theme of ravens who devour the seeds scattered m the fields occurs 
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again in another legend, this time m regard to Abraham himself The story 
is that when Abraham was fourteen, he left his father so that lie would not 
be forced to worship idols. Abraham went among the people and taught them 
how to sa\e the seeds strewn upon the furrows, so that the deiounng birds 
could not destroy them The legend states that it is not known what tool 
Abraham invented to achieve this purpose (Gtmberg, Vol V,p 217) The 
myth can be understood as the fantasy of a boy at puberty who fears that 
his own seed may be destroyed by the punitive preoedipa! parent as punish- 
ment for the revival of oedipal wishes Abraham, in revolt against this 
infantile destructive imago, “discovers an instrument” to bnng about the 
fertilization of the earth and thus makes it possible for his own seed to 
inherit the land, a sublimated and symbolic expression of those same oedipal 
wishes The two legends described above form a continuity The prcoedipal 
fears of early childhood, expressed in the fantasy of the devouring ravens 
associated mth Terah's childhood, return in hlsr maturations) stages la the 
second myth Abraham takes an active role toward the solution of the 
problem. He parts with both parents and he himself becomes a father to 
the people, setting them an example of fruitful impregnation of the earth 
In this myth we see a counterphobic attitude to the feared oedipal father, 
who also takes on the characteristics of the devouring preoedipal imago The 
raven can be understood as a combined parental figure, starting from the 
frustrations of the nursing period and later modified tlirough displacement 
to the father Abraham's mode of solution, the unconscious identification 
with the father as the possessor of the instrument and his symbolic im- 
pregnation of the woman, is thus characteristic of the universal human 


pattern 

The fact that Abraham's washes were displaced and sublimated to serve 
the needs of the people is perhaps the most important aspect of his dev clop- 
raent One must assume that there were positive elements in Abraham’s 
relationship to both parents or this constructive solution would not have 


been possible 

Other legendary material corroborates Abraham's ambivalent frehng* 
toward a frustrating preoedipal mother and 'hows his w ish to be independent 
of her At the time of his birth a royal edict was issued to the effect that 
all male infanta were to be desfrojed Thu precautions., measure was the 
result of pred, ebons b , soothsaj-en that a bo> "fold I* bom who would 
displace tie taj himself When the time for Emtcla, > delivery came she 
left the est, and .rendered .» the desert until she found ref. ;e ,n a ease, 
where the baby was bom Howes er, she soon abandoned tar. and ' * turned 
to her home, declaring dial it was better for him to pensft alo-e m tie 
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cave than that her eyes should behold him dead at her breast o s 
evoked God’s blessing upon him and departed 

God sends Gabriel down to help the infant The angel causes milk to 
flow from the little finger of the child’s right hand so that he can feed 
himself In another legend, Abraham can also draw honey from another 
spout Like the Promised Land of his later life, Abraham flows with milk 
and honey (Ginzberg, Vol I, pp 186 189, Vol V, p 210) He thus gives 
up the frustrating object and identifies with her instead, incorporating her 
nurturing qualities 

The failure of the Biblical narrative to mention Abraham’s mother can 
be regarded as a form of repression, with the purpose of defense against the 
wishes and fears associated with preoedipal affects At the time when the 
story in Genesis begins, Abraham presumably has already lost his mother 
It is reasonable to assume that if she had still been living at this time, Terah 
would have taken her along on the migration to Haran It is curious that the 
death of Terah’s youngest son, also named Haran, is specifically mentioned 
as having occurred while the family still lived in Ur This fact makes the 
lack of reference to the mother, either m life or death, even more striking 
There are indications, to be noted later, that in leaving his home and his 
native city in Babylonia, Abraham must have gone through an expen ence of 
separation anxiety although he was already a grown man and mamed The 
symbolic value of city and land as representative of the mother seems to 
have had more than usual significance for the early Hebrews One wonders 
why this was so In Ur, where Abraham grew up, the most imposing 
building was a temple to the moon god the ziggamt, which dominated the 
town not only architecturally but through its impressive cultic ceremonies 
which attracted large assemblies of people Moreover, this temple was the 
center of a busy life of trade and services needed to keep such a large 
institution functioning Thus it dominated the city and the surrounding 
region economically as well In addition to this main place of worship, al 
most every street intersection m Ur had a shnne dedicated to some lesser 
deity, where passers-by were accustomed to stop for worship several times a 
day (Bailey, 191-3, pp 30-33) One could say that the town was almost 
literally possessed by the gods a situation which must have found a responsive 
representation m the unconscious life of the people 

A fuller understanding of Abraham’s relationship toward the mother 
is bound up with a view of his feelings toward siblings Are there any 
indications in the Bible about Abrahams attitudes in this respect 5 Wc have 
the factual statement that Terah had three sons, Abrun, Nabor, and Haran 
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Abnm. 13 evidently the eldest We m then interned that Hasan died tn 
r It is Haran s son, Lot, who accompanies Abraham, first to the town of 
Haran and later to Canaan 


.. ^ese facts ““t have some psychological meamng, some bearing upon 
he life of Abraham Was he here expressing ambivalence toward a rival 
sibling’’ Haran conveniently dies Abraham sublimates his feelings of guilt 
by caring for the son of his brother, but at the same tune replaces the 
latter as a father figure and takes away his heir Later on, his ambivalence 
is transferred front father to son and he finds a way of parting with Lot 
also These interpretations will receive more substantiation later on in this 


Study 

Legend gives a further corroboration of the rivalry between Abraham and 
Haran When the former was tossed into the fiery furnace by the king 
as a punishment for his denouncement of idol worship, he was saved by 
God Seeing this miracle, Haran also declared his belief in Abraham’s God 
But when he too was thrown into the fire, he perished, for his faith had not 
been sincere (Gmzberg, Vol I, pp 198 203) We have here a contrast 
between the loyal and faithful Abraham and his unworthy brother 

Legend states further that Sarah, the wife of Abraham was really the 
daughter of Haran, referred to in the Biblical text by the name of lscah 
descriptive of her prophetic gifts (Gmzberg, Vol I, p 202, Vol V, p 214) 
In this context, Abraham would then have taken away both of Haran s 
children, Sarah and Lot, while their father suffers a premature death in Ur 
According to one commentary, Haran’s death was a punishment for an 
“incestuous crime ” The logic for this thinking is that Lot, his son did 
unwittingly commit such a misdeed, and he must therefore have been 
following in the footsteps of his father Another view is that Haran was 
punished for the anticipated crime of his son (Gimberg Vol V p 214) 
Projection and the law of talion are prominent here What emerges clearly 
is a highly disguised sibling rivalry on the part of Abraham toward his 


younger brother 

This rivalry must base had its first roots m relation to the mother As 
the youngest of the three brothers, Haran may have occupied a special 
position in her affections and thus stimulated Abraham’s feelings of jealousy 
and abandonment Both she and Haran suffer death in Ur, and her name 
and memory are so repressed that they are never mentioned 

It might be well as this point to discuss more fully Sarahs relationship 
to Abraham This important personality is somevshat of a mystery as ar 
her ongm is concerned In Genesis II 29 the statement is made And 
Abram and Nahor took them wives the name of Abram s wife " 
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and the name of Natan's wife, Milcah, the daughter of Haran, the father of 
Milcah, and the father of Iscah.” Thus we are clearly told the parentage 
of Nahor’s wife, but this information is omitted m the case of Sarah It 
is onl> much later in the story that Abraham gives some information about 
this matter In Genesis, 20 12, he sa>-s, “ ‘And moreover, she is indeed my 
sister, the daughter of my father, but not of my mother , and so «he became 
my wife’” This explanation was made in self-extenuation for posing as 
Sarah’s brother rather than her husband dunng their sojourn in Egyp* an 
Gerar 

The rabbis, uneasy about the incestuous aspect of his relationship, point 
out that the word, daughter in the Bible was also used to describe the 
relationship of granddaughter, so that Sarah may have been Abrahams 
niece Abraham’s statement, however, seems a clear and forthright one 
The fact that he made it for defensive purposes may point to a reluctance 
to reveal this information rather than to any ambiguity in the statement 
itself The feeling of obscurity that is created about Sarah’s parentage may 
reflect Abraham’s own unconscious confusion about her real role and 
identity m their relationship If she was indeed a half sister, the strength of 
Abraham’s unconscious incestuous attachment to her, a situation that will 
become apparent later, would have some basis in reality 

There is no indication in the Bibbcal narrative that Abraham left Ur 
on his own initiative for the migration to Haran On the contrary, we are 
clearly informed that Terah tooh his family, including Abraham and Sarah, 
and departed from Ur They retried in the town of Haran, which lay to the 
northwest, along the edge of the Fertile Crescent. Abraham is therefore 
taken away from his motherland by his father, a separation which followed 
the earlier loss of his real mother 

The fact that Abraham remained in Haran until Terah’ s death may 
indicate a rather close attachment to the father, for Abraham was already 
seventy five years old when he began his new life at God s behest. Even then 
he was able to assume an independent role only by turning for guidance to 
a greater Father 

In order to understand the early influence in Abraham’s life, it was 
necessary, as it were, to read between the lines of the scanty material that 
related indirectly to this area. How ever, the most important evidence for any 
theory of personality that could be formulated would have to involve the 
mam body of the Biblical account concerning the patriarch. This material 
deals largely with Abraham s relationship with God. We may assume that 
a psy choanal yti c study of this relationship should reveal elements of Abra 
ham s early experiences with his earthly parents and, in a circular process 
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help us understand the roles that their images played m his development of 
religious concepts and attitudes 

Perhaps the most clear cut approach to an analysis ot how Abraham re 
Jated to Cod is to view the situations in which communication took place 
between them There were an impressive number of such events throughout 
the patriarch’s life, eight in all Although these happenings seemed to be 
initiated by God Himself, and the immediate setting was not always marked 
by apparent crisis, we shall assume that it was indeed Abraham who called 
upon God at such times and that in each instance some special tension must 
have existed within Abraham A study of these episodes of communication 
between God and Abraham justifies this assumption In seven out of the 
eight tunes the situation is one in which the element of separation, of one 
kind or another, is clearl) involved In the eighth it can be inferred Other 
common factors will emerge as these situations are described more specifically 
It is in the twelfth chapter of Genesis that Abraham hears the voice of 
God for the first time This event takes place after the death of Terah 


Now the Lord said unto Abram * Get thee out of thy country, and 
from thy kindred, and from thy father's house unto the land that I 
will show thee And I will make of thee a great nation and I will 
bless thee and make thy name great, and be thou a blessing” 


Abraham’s response is one of unquestioning obedience ‘So Abram went, 
as the Lord had spoken unto him , 

Abraham may have needed the stimulus of such a command in order 
to accept his new status as head of the tube. The fact that it had to come 
from God indicates that a conflict must have been involved It was not 
easy for Abraham to take his father’s place The grand.ose nature of Gods 
promise suggests that Abraham harbored opposite feelings, for which he 
needed compensation Moreover only by ‘being a blessing to others could 
he feel justified in assuming the role of leadership m Terah s stead 

The move to another land may have been an effort to transfer his 
libido from the object which he had shared with his father, their common 
homeland m Haran, reminiscent of Ur and symbolic of the mother Th.s 
effort may have been necessary to free himself psychologically from 
attachment to Terah This first communication with God thus involved 
separation from parental figures Leaving Haran signifi a move 
independence and greater emotional maturity 

God mveis himself to Abmham in the one situation trfemd » 
earlier where the concept of separation does not seem to be dueetly related 
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to the content Abraham has passed through a large part of the land and 
is now at Shechem, in the central portion of Canaan “And the Lord ap- 
peared unto Abraham and said 'Unto thy seed will I give this land ’ ” This 
is indeed a bnef communication Abraham responds, not verbally, but > 
building an altar to God and, presumably offering a sacrifice there One 
wonders why the patriarch needed a confirmation of God’s promise at this 
tune He had made his way for a considerable distance through a strange 
land It was a peaceful penetration that utilized sparsclj populated regions 
where the Hebrews could maintain their semmomadic existence Interestingly, 
m the sentence immediately preceding the announcement of God’s appear- 
ance to Abraham, we are told “And the Canaamtes were then in the land 
It was well known that the Canaamtes were in the land through which 
Abraham was passing Why then this laconic statement, seemingly unrelated 
to the context* If we put in the causal connections which seem to be left 
out here, the text tells us that Abraham, after he had walked through the 
land, became uneasy when he reached the hostile town of Shechem He had 
taken possession of territory in which the Canaamtes were still the masters 
He therefore needed God’s reassurance that it was all nght for him to be in 
Canaan This assurance must have been greatl) desired because God not 
only speaks to Abraham but also appears to him 

Shechem has certain specific associations in early Biblical history It was 
here that several generations later Dinah, the daughter of Jacob, was 
violated by the prince of Shechem For this deed, a heavy punishment was 
exacted from all the men of the town at the hands of Dinah’s brothers 
Legend says that the inhabitants of this locality sought to do the same injury 
to Sarah and Rebecca in earlier tunes It declares that the Shemites per- 
secuted Abraham when he was a stranger and that they vexed his flocks 
when they were big with young They were known for taking away people s 
wives by force (Gmzberg, Vol I, p 403) All these stones probably have 
their source in the Biblical narrative of Dinah’s shameful expenence in this 
town However, the underlying theme is that the stranger who invades the 
land is subject to having his women attacked and, no doubt, himself castrated, 
a projection of oedipal dangers Alone m this unfamiliar territory, Abraham 
must ha\e suffered from separation anxiety m addition to his other fears 
Shortly after the expenence at Shechem, m terms of narrative sequence, 
there is a famine in Canaan Abraham seeks refuge in Egypt One wonders 
why he fled so quickly from the country to which God had directed him 
The Bible does not enlighten us regarding this situation It merely makes a 
factual statement “And there was a famine in the land , and Abraham went 
dovvn mto Egypt to sojourn there, for the famine was sore in the land ’ 
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Abraham nuy have felt that God wa, pumshmg ban for takng poneaton 
“"l /an “ J symbolic of the woman Evidently the conflict was so great 
that the earner reassurance of God, evoked by Abraham’s amoety, was not 
sufficient to allay it If only the realistic situation had been involved, Abra- 
ham might have relied more on his faith m God and remained in the land 
to which he had been directed We may also see m Abraham's precipitate 
night from Canaan a reactivated fear of the childhood threat of starvation 
The father will take away the nourishing mother 


However, Abraham experiences some uneasiness about entering Egypt 
too His conscious fear is that his wife Sarah, because of her great beauty, 
would be appropriated for the Pharaoh’s harem The impression is clearly 
given that his own life would then be in danger, a sequence of events that 
is puzzling on a reality level He pleads with her to pose as his sister so his 
own safety would be insured 

The same weakening of his defenses and sublimations that caused Abra- 
ham to abandon the * Promised Land * may have been the basis of his anxiety 
on entering Egypt, the territory of a powerful father king In both situations, 
the identification of the land with the woman must have strengthened Abra 
ham’s unconscious feelings toward Sarah as a mother surrogate Abraham is 
now ready to surrender Sarah too, in order to save himself from death, 
a derivative here of the castration fears Thus he reveals his guilt and anxiety 
m regard to the possession of the forbidden woman This situation also in- 
volved a reversal and projection of the usual oedtpal fantasy It is the father 
who takes away the son’s wife and threatens to kill the son 

Abraham’s third communication with God occurs on the occasion when 
the patriarch parts from Lot The immediate stimulus for this separation is 
the strife between the herdsmen of Lot and the herdsmen of Abraham The 
patriarch's purpose in suggesting this parting of the ways between himself 
and his nephew was ostensibly the laudable one of maintaining peace lie 
suggests that Lot choose the territory in which he would like to dwell and 
he himself would then go in another direction Lot chooses the area of 
Sodom The full import of this episode and the underlying ambivalence in- 
volved is brought out in the earlier study already referred to fZehgj, 19>*) 
One wonders if there is any significance to the fact diat^ost before God 
speaks to Abraham, the following statement » made **ow th * nen ot 
Sodom were wicked and smners aeamst the Lord exceedmsfy Then the 


text continues. 
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And the Lord said unto Abram, after that Lot was separated from 
him “Lift up now thine ejes and look from the place "here thou an, 
northward and southward and eastward and westward, for all the 
land that thou secst, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed for ever 
Arise, walk through the land in the length of it and in the 
breadth of it, for unto thee will I give it 


The preceding reference to the wickedness of the men of Sodom must 
also apply to Lot, who is now among them The last time God spoke to 
Abraham, the event was preceded b> a reference to the fact that the 
Canaamte was then in the land God’s reassurance at that time clearly 
implied that in spite of the presence of the hostile nval, the land v\ould 
belong to Abraham Now, once more, a potential nval is removed, and an 
association is established between him and the wicl ed men of Sodom among 
whom he chose to reside By implication, he too is now unworthy Th e 
whole difficult problem of an heir, longed-for and jet feared as a dis- 
posscssor, is projected safely into the future In the meantime, Abraham is 
permitted and encouraged to “walk through the length and breadth of the 
land,” that is, to take undisputed possession of the mother Again he shows 
his gratitude and submission to God by building an altar to Him at Hebron, 
a locality far to the south 

This departure of Lot, Abraham’s closest potential heir at this tune, may 
have served to arouse anxiety m the patriarch on several levels First, there 
must have been guilt m thus abandoning his nephew The earlier pattern 
of separation anxiety may have been reactivated here Parting from Lot may 
unconsciously have been a re-enactment of Abraham’s own separation from 
his mother He wishes to get nd of Lot, representative of the jounger sibling 
who took the mother away from him But he also identifies with Lot as the 
abandoned one, who lost the mother For in sendmg Lot away from the 
patriarchal household, Abraham was also separating the younger man from 
Sarah, a mother figure for the entire clan Moreover, this preoedipal trauma 
must have been colored by later stages of development Abraham may have 
felt that it was he himself who was being left to the unbridled impulses of 
the wicked men of Sodom, known for their sexual aberrations, chiefly homo- 


sexuality The mother serves as a protection against the dangerous seductive 
ness of the father Thus, m identification with Lot, as well as on his own 
account, Abraham must have suffered anxiety and guilt 

In addition to these other aspects, Abraham was giving up a possible 
heir, the transmitter of his physical and spiritual heritage to his people Un- 
consciously, this son imago would be equivalent to the phallus The parting 
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nam needed help and reassurance from God 

It must be evident by thu tune (hat one of the constant and cbanetem 
tic features relating to Abraham s communications with God is "a passage 
through the land” We might review tins factor in our study thus far 
Abraham’s first move is with his father Terah, who bnngs him from Ur to 
Haran Abraham then assumes the initiative, upon God’s command, and 
migrates from Haran into the Promised Land It is after he has ‘walked 
through the land," that God appears to him again at Shechem The third 


communication with the Deity involves the remold of Lot from the 
Promised Land and Gods injunction to Abraham to walk through the 
length and breadth of it The identification of land and woman, particularly 
mother, receives continuous emphasis 

The fourth time God makes Himself known to Abraham is again in 
connection with Lot It occurs immediately after Abraham has gone to the 
rescue of his nephew, who has been taken as a prisoner in the war between 
Sodom and the kingdoms to the north Abraham succeeds in his courageous 
mission, freeing not only Lot but the other captives of war and recovering 
the very considerable spoils taken by the enemy The grateful king of Sodom 
wishes to reward the patriarch, but Abraham refuses to take “even so much 
as a shoe-latchet,” for he had acted only on behalf of God and conscience 
It is after he separates from Lot once more, with a possible renewal of all 
the implications of such a parting, that Abraham has his fourth visitation 
with God He now openly expresses doubt and ambivalence toward the 
Deity, demanding proof that God would really give him a son of his own 
God responds to this challenge by instructing Abraham to prepare for the 
ritual known as the “covenant of the pieces " I have discussed this experience, 
as a study m ambivalence, in a separate paper (i960) In essence, God again 
promises Abraham that fus seed wou/d inherit the land He declares, how 
ever, that the people of Israel would first have to go through a period of 
slavery in Egypt Thus again ambivalence is expressed The people must 
be punished, undergoing submission and atonement before they have the right 
to en joy their own land Interestingly, this penod of penance is projected onto 
Abraham s hens, taking place in the future The patriarch fumseff is to 6e 
spared this trial and is to live until a npe old age 

The fifth tune God appears to Abraham, He renews His covenant with 
the patriarch On this occasion, the important nte of circumcision is made 
the symbol of their pact. Significantly, at the same time, God predicts die 
birth of Isaac Thus we have the familiar psjchoanalytic connotation of this 
ceremony as a symbolic partial castration, the price of su mission or 
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privilege of fatherhood This communication is unusually lengthy It occupies 
twenty one verses of Chapter 17 of Genesis The account of the visitation is 
preceded by an announcement that Hagar, the Egyptian handmaid, tv om 
Sarah had offered Abraham as a substitute for her own barrenness, had 
indeed borne him a son, whom he named Ishmael This momentous event 
had occurred when the patriarch was eighty six years old 

We are then informed, in the following verse, that Abraham was ninety- 
nine years old at the tune of this particular visit made by the Deity The 
thirteen intervening years between the birth of Ishmael and this com 
mumcation with God evidently did not contain anything of sufficient 
significance to record in the Biblical narrative It is not difficult to see that 
the mam theme in Abraham’s history is the story of his relationship to God, 
to sons, and to the land of Israel 

God begins His communication this time with the impressive words, 

“I am God Almighty, walk before Me and be thou whole hearted 
And I will make My covenant between Me and thee, and will multi- 
ply thee exceedingly” And Abraham fell on his face, and God talked 
with him, saying, “As for Me, behold. My covenant is with thee, and 
thou shalt be the father of a multitude of nations Neither shall thy 
name any more be called Abram, but thy name shall be Abraham, 
for the father of a multitude of nations have I made thee ” 

God follows these words with the commandment regarding circumcision and 
immediately afterwards announces that Sarah shall bear a son 

If we proceed upon our assumption that God communicated with Abra 
ham at times of special stress, then one wonders where the crisis was m the 
present situaUon What special need for reassurance or support did Abraham 
require at this time 7 Ishmael, his son, was then thirteen years old, the 
age of puberty In the covenant of the pieces, referred to earlier, God had 
promised Abraham that a son of his own loms would be his heir Ishmael 
fulfilled this description But he could not fulfill Abraham’s deepest need 
Ishmael would always be a source of dissension and of reproach between 
him and his beloved Sarah. Moreover, this son was not the oedipal child 
of his unconscious fantasy 

As Ishmael approached the age of thirteen and his father ninety nine, 
the patriarch must have tried to come to terms with the situation but seemed 
unable to do so Gods introductory words at this time, therefore, have a 
special significance They are an exhortation to Abraham to have faith, to 
be wholehearted in hu belief in God 

In the course of this visitation, Abraham falls upon his face twice before 
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the Presence of God This act of adoration and submission occurs the first 
time when God promises to make a covenant with him and to multiply him 
exceedingly It happens the second time when he is told that Sarah will 
bear him a son and that she will be a mother of nations 


Then Abraham fell upon his face, and laughed and said in his heart 
‘ Shall a child be bom unto him that is a hundred years old’ and shall 
Sarah, that is ninety yean old, bear’ And Abraham said unto God 
“Oh that Ishmael might live before Thee 1 ’ 

God, however, repeals His promise shat Sarah would have a son. The 
reaction o[ laughter in Abraham, ha lack of frankness with God, reveals hu 
doubt and ambivalence Yet this very doubt must also be seen as a sign ert 
hi, strong sense of reality It would tndeed be unusual for people of sueh 
advanced age to have a child In spite of his doubt, however, Abraham me, 
to maintain hi, faith He fulfill, the nte of circumcision upon himself and 

upon all the male members of his household 

Seen as a projection of Abraham', fantasy, the appearance of Cod at dm 
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Isaac’s parents, the long time it took Abraham to realize his wish for a 
son from Sarah may be symbolic of his psychic struggle in this area. 

The sixth visit which God males to Abraham is characterized both 
length and complexity It contains an unusual degree of action This eien 
is concerned with the story of Abraham’s hospitality to the three !t ra n S en - 
One of the peculiar features of this narrative is the presentation of 3$ 
three men and as God Himself, alternately, the two methods being used 
almost interchangeably for the most part This procedure comes out c ear y 
at the v ery beginning of the episode 

And the Lord appeared unto him by the terebinths of Mamre, as he 
sat in the tent door m the heat ol the day , and he lifted up his eyes 
and looked, and, lo, three men stood over against him, and when nc 
saw them, he ran to meet them from the tent door, and bowed down 
to the earth, and said * My Lord, if now I have found favour in thy 
sight, pass not away, I pray thee, from thy servant- Let now a httle 
water be fetched, and wash your feet, and recline yourselves under the 
tree ” 

There seems to be some confusion here on the part of Abraham about 
the nature of his guest- First the story clearly states that it is the Lord But 
Abraham projects this vision onto a more earthly scene He looks before him 
and sees three strangers His hospitality has a kind of urgency about it that 
betokens anxiety He does not seem to know whether he is addressing one 
or three , speaking first to my lord, and then suggesting, “recline yourselves 
under the tree ” This projection from God to three men is also suggested m 
the conflicting picture of the statement, ‘ lo, three men stood over against 
him” and in the next instant they are before him on the road, for he runs 
to meet them 

The content of the communication which God makes to Abraham at this 
time consists of two seemingly separate parts After the duties of hospitality 
have been eagerly performed by Abraham, God again makes a pronounce- 
ment about the coming birth of Isaac This time it is Sarah, modestly hiding 
behind the curtains of the tent door, who overhears and laughs at this un 
hkely prospect It is not without interest that God rebukes Sarah for this 
demonstration of her disbelief, yet He had ignored similar behavior in 
Abraham on an earlier occasion, when the patriarch had also laughed at the 
prediction of Isaac’s birth. It seems that God tended to be protective of 
Abraham. 

As the visit draws to an end, a curious division takes place We are now 
told that two of the men v.ent in the direction of Sodom, ostensibly to carry 
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out the punishment of that city and of Gomorrah God Himself, however, 
tames and has a rather remarkable conversation with Abraham It is on 
this occasion that Abraham makes his eloquent plea that God should spare 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, provided a certain number of righteous 
men are found there 

Both of these two seemingly disparate parts of the visit deal with sons of 
Abraham The patriarch's interest in the fate of two wicked cities must have 
been largely in terms of what would happen to Lot, who lived in one of them. 
The predicted birth of Isaac must have evoked once more feelings of guilt 
in regard to Lot, whom the patriarch had rejected as an heir Abraham there- 
fore tries to make reparation by pleading for Lot’s life in the coming destruc- 


tion of the city , , , 

The three men who visit Abraham on this occasion may ^olizethe 
phallic father, who thus announces the birth of Isaac, the One figure, , 
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It IS then that Abraham supplies Hagar and Ishmael with some 
water and sends them out of the encampment, into the desert, they 
subsequently rescued by an angel of God But Ishmael remains in die esc 
and grows into manhood there He has mdeed been cast out by Abraham. 

We see here how a conflict in regard to a son is again acted out y 
sending away the son Sarah’s influence has an important part in Abraham s 
behavior, but his own ambivalence toward Ishmael must also have playc a 
large role Abraham has to vindicate his conscience by projecting e 
decision for his act upon God 

At the same time, sending Ishmael away was also a form of renunciation, 
a masochistic act of self sacrifice He may have sent Ishmael away as a form 
of atonement, m order to retain the love of Sarah For the youth was, in a 
sense, the symbol of his infidelity to his wife Perhaps Abraham unconscious y 
was trying to appease his feelings of guilt toward her 

There are some men who feel that they owe all their loyalty to the 
mother figure and that they have no nght to any other woman Sarah may 
have occupied such a role in Abraham’s fantasy He may then have felt 
that he had no nght to the son who was bom of another woman It might 
be appropriate to mention here what happened many years later m regard 
to other sons After the death of Sarah, Abraham took another wife, Keturah, 
who also bore him sons, quite a number of them But the text says, im 
mediately after enumerating these progeny, 

And Abraham gave all that he had unto Isaac But unto the sons of 
the concubines, that Abraham had, Abraham gave gifts, and he sent 
them away from Isaac his son, while he yet lived, eastward into the 
east country 

It seems that Abraham has a tendency to part with his sons Even though 
he took Keturah as a wife, he must still have regarded her as a concubine 
Thus, he disavows his real relationship with her and with the children she 
bore him Abraham’s behavior in this respect is strikingly different from 
that of Jacob The latter kept all his sons with him, those of his concubines 
as well as those of his two wives, and there is little indication that he made 
much distinction between them. However, Jacob did, of course, have a 
favonte son, his beloved Joseph 

The last communication between God and Abraham is in connection 
with the near sacrifice of Isaac Again, this dramatic and poignant experience 
will only be touched upon briefly here, since it has been dealt with in another 
context (Zeligs, 19o4) It might be of interest to observe that while Abra 
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ham feels that this nearly overwhelming sacrifice is demanded by God Him 
self, in a direct communication, the rescue of Isaac at the cnUcal moment is 
effected by the voice of an angel Does Abraham at this point lose direct 
contact with God? Has God become so fearful and so remote that Abraham 
can only communicate with Him through an intermediary’ Or, along more 
positive Imcs, does this differentiation express a stronger sense of reality on 
the part of Abraham’ It is a more realistic and mature Abraham who sud 
dcnly, m a blinding flash of self revelation, no longer needs to beheve that 
God wants child sacrifice He withdraws momentarily from die G«i who 
had commanded him to such an ac. He becomes less Godlike hanseli in h 
power of life and death, and thus .. content to eommumcate with the Deny 
m a more remote relafonshtp In th,s last communication t oo toe asp»t 
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principle of the infantile unconscious The father uses the mother as t e 
instrument for punishment, a situation which can be seen as a regression from 
oedipal to preoedipal levels 

Much of Biblical life and thought acquires a deeper and richer meaning 
when the words of the Psalmist, “The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof,” expressing the attitude of God to the land, is understood as basing 
vitality both on a real and symbolic level 

The concept of the mother as belonging to the father must have been 
a vital one with Abraham, both in regard to the land and to the woman 
If, as we assume, the land is the mother, then the common clement of 
“passage through the land,” as a feature in Abraham’s periods of crisis, 
can be clearly understood To pass through the land is to take possession of 
the woman This process evokes fear of punishment from the jealous Father- 
God Thus the effort to resolve the separation anxiety by reunion with the 
mother stimulates castration anxiety Such situations then required reassuring 
communications on the part of God and acts of submission and homage on 
the part of Abraham. 

This projected image of the Jealous God seems to have been quite strong 
in Abraham It must have been associated with his own jealous concentra 
tion of feelings upon the person of Sarah If he suffered from separation 


anxiety at an early age, as his later character structure suggests, then this 
fixation of libido upon Sarah can be readily understood Karl Abraham 
(1909, p 2a) calls attention to the monogamous trait in certain types of 
men whose libido becomes strongly attached to a mother surrogate 

Abrahams attachment to Sarah showed strongly monogamous traits 
Although childless for many years, he did not follow the usual custom of 
those days and take a concubine until Sarah herself proposed this solution. 
That this gesture on Sarah’s part represented a tremendous effort is apparent 
by her subsequent attitudes toward both Hagar and Ishmaet Sarah, too, 
had the need for exclusive possession of the love object, a factor which must 
ave strengthened Abraham’s tendencies m this direction and helped to 
create a kind of symbiotic relationship between the two Thus, when cir 
cumstances forced him from his position, Abraham must have suffered 
considerably from anxiety and guilt. 

That Abraham’s feelings of possessiveness for his beautiful wife were 
compoun ed with guilt and fear is brought out m his sudden willingness tc 
give her up, first to the Pharaoh of Egypt, and later, to the king of Gerar 

e ear o ea at the hands of the paw erful rulers prompted this action 
wh,ch can be understood as fear of castration from the angry father, to whom 
the woman belongs 
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final episode of these six father-son themes deals with the sacrifice of 
The element of sacrifice is associated both with each “passage throug 
land” and with the promise of an heir or its fruition. The latter situaho 
seem to call for the greater sacrifices. As the intensity of the father-so 
ambivalence increases, the quality of the sacrifice does too, until it culminates 
in the episode at Mount Moriah. Abraham is indeed in painful conBic 
between his wish to be a father and his fear of thus usurping a G 
privilege; on the other hand, he also has to struggle with jealousy t°w 
the son who would take his place. Howes cr, as wc have seen, ego strength 
wins out in the end. . 

The Deity of early Hebraic monotheism seems, on one level, not o y 
to allow but even to encourage sexuality. “Be fruitful and multiply,” is His 
exhortation. But beneath this conscious permissiveness the unconscious 
resistance of the father-son ambivalence remains and has to be wor 
through” in the long process of civilization. The God of Abraham is still a 
fiercely jealous God, Who declares, “Whatever opencth the womb is Mine, 
thus demanding sacrifice and submission for the right of sexual privilege wi 
the woman. 

It has been pointed out in a number of studies that the first-born evokes 
the special jealousy of the father — and of the Father-God — for this chil 
is the first to pass through the genitals of the mother, although in the 
reverse direction, after the father’s relationship with her. The Hebraic laws 
of sacrifice demand the first-bom of all animals produced in the flocks and 
herds and the first fruits of every season. The first-bom sons owe special 
obligations of service to God, from which they are freed in infancy through 
a ceremonial of redemption. 

Roheim (1955) interprets the Biblical injunction referred to above as 
really meaning, “Whatever openeth the womb from the outside is Mine- 
The threat of castration is therefore implied to anyone who approaches a 
woman sexually (p. 193). 

The basic anxiety in the emotional life of the human being is fear of 
separation from the mother, as Freud (1926) explains. This form of anxiety 
becomes the prototype for the later experiences of castration anxiety, super- 
ego anxiety, and the fear of death 

Geza Roheim puts even greater emphasis on the importance of the early 
mother-child relationship, the “dual unity.” Any form of separation brings 
back the anxiety of the first departure from this early symbiosis He traces 
nh aggressive impulses and the reactive defenses against them to the oral 
destructive feelings of the infant at the breast. Roheim (1955) regards 
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primitive orality as the basic force underljmg the sublimations and defensive 
processes involved in religion 

The longing for the mother and the wish to reunite with her is ctrtamlv 
an important aspect of unconscious life Where separaUon anxiety u par* 
ticuLarly intense, this drive toward reunion will have strong oral qualities and 
considerable ambivalence. 

The fact that the dement of separation vs as involved in all the per-ods 
of crisis in Abraham’s life seems convincing evidence llut separation aruuct) 
originally developed in regard to che mother figure, had important ton 
sequences for his later development Accompan,vng inch a constellation 
would be a closer attachment to the fadicr imago ai displacement for the 
mother However, such a substitute figure with tu associative darken o 
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final episode of these six father son themes deals with the sacrifice o 
The element of sacrifice is associated both with each "passage throug 
land’ and with the promise of an heir or its fruition. The latter situations 
seem to call for the greater sacrifices As the intensity of the father son 
ambivalence increases, the quality of the sacrifice does too, until it culminates 
in the episode at Mount Monah. Abraham is indeed in painful contU 
between his wish to be a father and his fear of thus usurping a 
privilege, on the other hand, he also has to struggle with jealousy tow 
the son who would take his place. However, as we have seen, ego strength 


wins out in the end . 

The Deity of early Hebraic monotheism seems, on one level, not on ) 
to allow but even to encourage sexuality “Be fruitful and multiply, 15 
exhortation. But beneath this conscious permissiveness the unconscious 
resistance of the father son ambivalence rem a i ns and has to be wor 
through” in the long process of civilization The God of Abraham is sh 
fiercely jealous God, Who declares, “Whatever openeth the womb is Mme, 
thus demanding sacrifice and submission for the right of sexual privilege wi 
the vs oman. 

It has been pointed out m a number of studies that the first bom evokes 
the special jealousy of the father— and of the Father-God — for this chil 
is the first to pass through the genitals of the mother, although m the 
reverse direction, after the father's relationship with her The Hebraic law* 
of sacrifice demand the first bom of all animals produced in the flocks and 
herds and the first fruits of every season. The first-bom sons owe special 
obligations of service to God, from which they are freed in infancy through 
a ceremonial of redemption. 


Rohcim (1955) interprets the Biblical injunction referred to above as 
really meaning, ‘ Whatever openeth the womb from the outside is Mine. 
The threat of castration is therefore implied to an) one who approaches a 
woman sexual]) (p 193) 

The basic anxiety m the emotional life of the human being is fear of 
separation from the mother, as Freud (1926) explains. This form of anxiety 
becomes the prototype for the later experiences of castration anxiety, super- 
ego anxiety, and the fear of death. 


Gcza Roheim puts ev en greater emphasis on the importance of the earl) 
mother-child relationship, the * dual unity ” Any form of separation brings 
hack the anxiety of the first departure from this early symbiosis. He traces 
all aggressive impulses and the reactive defenses against them to the oral 
destructive feelings of the infant at the breast. Roheim (1955) regards 
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primitive orality as the basic force underlying the sublimations and defensive 
processes involved m religion 

The longing for the mother and the wish to reunite with her is certainly 
an important aspect of unconscious life Where separation anxiety is par- 
ticularly intense, this drive toward reunion will have strong oral qualities and 
considerable ambivalence 

The fact that the element of separation was involved m all the periods 
of crisis in Abraham’s life seems convincing evidence that separation anxiety, 
originally developed in regard to the mother figure, had important con- 
sequences for his later development Accompanying such a constellation 
would be a closer attachment to the father imago as displacement for the 
mother However, such a substitute figure, with m assoctauve dangcra of 


feminization, would mobilize thong reactive measures . 

How does Abraham deal with these conflict, which involve, at the same 
time a s^ng Lh for independence and mammy? He 
from hut earthly paranu and precis them images upon «t» ™ 

role of the father o taken over by God The Promised Uni take, the flee. 
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full extent of Hus culture and continuity 

the Biblical history of the car) 
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of Jewish life to the present must still be more fully explored ie 
of Abraham seems to exemplify this connection between the pcop e 
their land as a kind of model for the rest of Jewish history It seems to 
answer the intriguing question put by Barag (1946) “What the roC 0 
the mother goddess in the development of Jewish monotheism' 1 T e answ , 
as I see it, is this The land became the symbolic mother imago Yet « 
differed from most symbols in that it offered vital and varied avenues or 
reality satisfactions It was therefore not only a symbol, but to use e ie 
hay e’s expression, symbolic realization (1951) 

We have noted three common elements in the situations involving A ra 
ham’s communications with God These were ( 1 ) a state of anxiety cause 
by some form of separation, (2) a passage through the land, (3) some orm 
of sacrifice The relationships concerning these three features have been 
brought out in the body of this study Briefly, separation anxiety colored the 
preoedipal and oedipal wishes for reunion with the mother, influencing other 
forms of anxiety on various levels, particularly when the problem of an heir 
was involved These conflicts stimulated efforts at new lands of relationships 
with the father, in which the element of sacrifice played an important role 
It must have taken a special set of fortuitous circumstances that enabled 
Abraham, or someone hke him, to pattern his conflicts in a way that 
strengthened inner capacities for integration If we regard Abraham m a 
more mythical sense, as representing the psychic forces of the group, the 
same observation still holds The highly personalized relationship with One 
God instead of many — moreover, with a moral, responsible, covenanting 
God — and the sublimation of the longing for the mother into the wish to 
possess the land made possible constructive strivings toward both realistic 
and moral goals 


The tendency of gifted individuals to project their conflicts upon cosmic 
forces and to sublimate their impulses through artistic, religious, and social 
endeavors is discussed m a study by Greenacre (1958) 

Abraham’s life story is of social and historical importance because of 
the ways m which he tried to cope with his problems His attempted solutions 
were pathways for the group The patriarch’s life motif is summed up w the 
very first communication God makes to him It contains the complete 
directive for his existence— to go to a new land, to become the father of a 
new nation, and to be a blessing Abraham thus saw his mission as having 
social significance God became the Moral Law, and the life task of his 
people was to work out their desuny in accordance with that Law Thus 
e model for the collective ego ideal of the Hebrew nation was formulated 
and expressed in the life of Abraham 
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Modem Biblical criticism has long considered the patriarchal heroes of 
the Bible as purely mythical figures, representatives of various tribal groups 
rather than as individuals However, many of the formerly widely accepted 
theories of this school have, in recent decades, either been abandoned or 
revised, and the whole field of Biblical research is m a state of considerable 
fluidity (Rowley, 1951) It is not the task of this particular study to attempt 
an explanauon of how the Bible came to be what it now is. The purpose 
rather has been to understand the material before us, a literature that has 
influenced a large part of the world for many centimes Abraham is com- 
pletely understandable as an individual, or a real person, from a psycho- 
analytic point of view At the same tune, he is truly an «ponen oflh 
Hebrew people, expressmg in his own Me the psyehodynam.es that became 
the pattern for the group 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ETHICAL MONOTHEISM 

ANDREW PETO \I D 

The aim m this study is an investigation, by the psvchoanalyttc method, 
of the early development of a religion, namely, die monothentn of the Old 
Testament, which sprang from one people Jealled 'Israel m die Bible) 
and gave nse to what is now called “Judaism. ^ 

I shall trace the processes whereby, a a peculiar 
unconscious fantasies of the nomadic Bedouins (w 0 S f ^ 

form the people of Israel) became the decisive factor in the growth of thu 
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mythology, the father in the Bible version conquers the son, and then specal 
psychological and consequently ntual measures have to be taken to a ay ® 
arising anxiety of the succumbed people 1 refer here to the final ro e o 
Israel as the bride of her single god and bridegroom, Yahweh 

I shall attempt to support the assumptions that this development was e 
result of a particular fantasy involving the mother, and that the arouse 
castration anxiety led to the complete suppression of the mother This repres- 
sion was supported by a strong homosexual trend, and finally establish 4X1 
extremely close and ambivalent bond between the father-God and the son 
people . 

The second penod, the penod m Canaan, embraces the organization o 
the tribes into a people and ends with the fall of the state in the year 5 
This stage offers a striking reversal of the previous developments The people 
return to their polytheism, and m addition accept the colorful deities o 
Canaan Thus they take the usual course of religious development m whic 
an anthropomorphic phase follows the demonic phase This I attempt to 
interpret as the manifestation of the usual oedipal conflict with its ramified 
relationships and its sense of guilt related to both parental figures In 
course of its history this second penod is often under the spiritual influence 
of the third penod, that of the prophetic movement, the development of 
which is chronologically parallel with the previous one This third penod is 
marked by the development of the prophethood and its ideology, extending 
from the ninth century to the sixth century B C It represents the climax of 
the ethical monotheism of the Old Testament The manifest religion shows 
the beginnings of a meticulous elaboration of ntual, the return of Yahweh s 
predominance, and his final complete rule This return to the “nomadic 
ideal unfolds on a more and more sublimated level until in the course of 
about three hundred years the final stage of the monotheistic God concept 
is attained 

I want to show that the psychoanalysis of this phase displays a sublimated 
oscillation between closeness to Yahweh and an effort to escape from the 
God Who still possesses, mingled with the features of the bndegroom, the 
dangerous qualities of the demon in the desert 

Yahweh in the Desert 
Historical Survey of the Desert Period 

The study of the desert penod may be approached from the archeological 
discovencs and from the Old Testament Documents bearing on the political 
relations of the great Powers (Babylon, Egypt, and the Hittite Empire) and 
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their Canaamtc vassals with the nomadic tabes arc few They refer to the 
period 1500 1200 B C Reliable sources of major importance are the Amama 
letters and the Memeptah mscnptioa 

At Tell-el Amama letters were discos ered addressed by the local princes 
of Canaan to the Pharaoh Amenophis III and Ikhnaton IV (first half of the 
14th century) In some of these letters Abdi Hiba, the prince of Urusahm 
(Jerusalem), complains of the Habiru, whose marauding expeditions endan 


gered his authority 

The Pharaoh Memeptah (1225 1198), son ot the peat Ramses II, was 
frequently compelled to appease' his Near Eastern vassal lands (Canaan 
and Syria) In his stele of victory (about 1200) he mentions, among Pate- 
tin ran townships, the people of Insatl (Israel), Israel is dcso t , er 
is not (existing) ” , 

The Hittite text of Boghazkoi (14th century) shows that the name 
Habiru cohered a group of nomadic robber tnbes .. . 

Our other source is the Old Testament from which modern Biblical 

cnticism has established the following aulhontaUie condusmor 

The first sue books (Cenests, Erodes, Levmcus, Numbers, Deotcrenom: , 
Joshua) present in their final form the results of four thlTcrent worLs onp 
ing from four different schools State, 

1 The Yahwas. school (Y) which floured tn * 

Judah Its followers assumed that God was called Yah 

beginning Tune 10th century „ schobts of this 

2 The Elohtstic school (E) m the Northern State 

school refened to God as Elohun unul the scene where he allows 
called him Yahweh (Exod 3 14) Tunc 0 f die rcfoimnt 

3 The Deutetonomists (D) worn die ■*«*»'£* * ^ ^ „ 
movement under Kmg Jonah (622) ** S" 3 " P “' 

their work )p . m d poilcmlic tunei 

4 The authors of the pnestiy cadmo l I IutsMtuJ portion of 

(6th to 5th oentur.es) Tus school 6na% 

the ntual , . in the light of the** 

Later writers revised the work o 1 $ . of Bible and com 

own religious views. On the basis of the enuem s pobucsl bmoi, 

parattvc archeology, the following rough outline 

of Ismcl may be established nrobahly from two duccuo. u 

The conquest of Canaan tod. pte*d up frum ^ 


The conquest of Canaan i » t OTba w)llch pnami up i 

from the South and from the Ease ^ A , „ me tune and u> *>~c 

South came from the desert repons c : ^ «,nMcnon was mcrtl) 

way they were in contact with syP 
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cultural or one of political dependence remains uncertain Whether y 
robbers, mercenary soldiers, or slaves is unlnown. 

The extent to which the religious influence of Egypt was felt J 
summed up by saying that the formal elements of Egyptian r S' 
doubtedly exercised an influence on the Bedouins’ relation to 
figure of Moses has the unmistalable features of an Egyptian sorcerer-p 

km The possible effect of Udmaton IVs (1375-1358) monodunsm °n to 
Bedouins of Mount Sinai is referred to in Freud’s ingenious hypo 
Moses Furthermore, reference is usually made to Psalm 104 wi lts 
striking resemblance to Ikhnaton’s Hymn to the Sun, the text is, u* 
parts, identical word for word 


Yet other tnbes appeared from the East, springing 

culture of the Sumerian and Akkadian peoples of Mesopotamia. 
home of Abraham, was one of the mam cultural centers, and was e ^ 
point of Babylonian moon worship The fate of these tnbes is tol rn 
stones of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, whose hero name, Israel, 02 
embraced the whole people. 

The influence of Babylon on Israel is significant The religion o 
tribes, however, put new meaning into the cultural framework whi 
brought with them. The ethical ideas were most probably developed by t ie 
Southern tnbes, presumably by communities which had hardly come w 
contact with Babylon 

The Jewish religion evolved from its own internal psychological motiva 
tions. The two great cultures of Egypt and Babylon influenced its uu 
stages m so far as any cultural creation exhibits some foreign origins and tax 
over some formal elements 


from the flourishing 


The Religion of the Desert 

The difficulties which beset research into political history are multipbe^ 
in the study of religion. With religion as well as with national pnde there 
arises the problem of morals, and Israel’s history is composed of unique 
religious feelings which later distinguished the Jewish people from oth^ 
peoples of the ancient East. In the Exile and afterwards the relationship to 
God was the sole spiritual support of the people. The later editors of the 
Books interpolated their own religious outlook mto the account of relation 4 
to God in the desert. 

An example The Decalogue cannot have reached its final form earlier 
than the end of the seventh century The text of the Decalogue, its moral 
and social outlook place it within the prophetic movement and the Deuter- 
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onomic reform of the year 622, e g, all caned cult unages are forbidden on 
principle (Exod 20 4) This means that a custom is forbidden which flour- 
ished in Israel and Judah and which was attacked neither by the prophet 
Elijah (9th century) nor by Amos (8th century), the Yahwists and the 
prophet Hosea (8th century) condemned only those luxury statues that rep- 
resented animals Nevertheless the final editors alleged that the whole Deca- 
logue was conceived already m the desert and antedated it— m the interests 
of religious and national pride — by about six hundred years. 

Despite these editorial corrections we are able to distinguish some ee 
ments of the nomadic religion In the following pages an attempt is 
present such elements in the religion of the desert phase. 


ToUmism 

A. the beginning of htstoncal mm *£*«££££ SfS 
was based on the dan, the mupaha There are tta e 5 

mupaha originated in a totemisue organization connected with a 

The remnants of some totem cults appear t) ^ the Rachel 

defimte tribe Thus the Lea tribes carry intern of the tribe Manas- 

tr.be, that of lamb The ass seems to hare been die totem of die tnoe 

seh (Judg 10 4) , . , tribes untd the demnic 

The calf was the principal god o At U , riiy mod as a sym- 

tion of the Northern Kingdom (722) The nom 

bol of divine power (eg, Deut 33 ) , UD , matura ] powers. The male 

Certain animals were credited » nth F 5) He worship 

knew the magic power of the tree ore 2 jgj The she 

of die snake L Ve traced back to Moses ^ 

ass of the seer Baalam, a man of magre P° • 

earher than he himself did (Num. , j, y (he fact that alone among 

The special posttton of the ““‘tSf, infeed, but could be re- 
other animals its first bom was no . F.\od 34 1® 30) 
deemed, like the first bom among humans ( 

The Deman and the Tabao! hold , promt 

In the rehg.cn of die Semttes eid •- - » 

non. place Such betng, **«£££. These ' %££ 

ous animals they lie in w Kobcrtson Smith ( ’ m 

the "Jmns’ of the people of “ ml „a!s and that -he, espres 

die demons developed out of d dte to iem father 

die animistic religion the mahgnan. aspect 
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The qualities and actions of the \anous demons were ascribed^ y llors 
of subsequent epochs to Yahwch, the One and Only God Yahwch s cmoruc 
nature is revealed by the danger involved in being close to him or seeing un. 
The danger of proximity is obvious in the first meeting of Moses with 
wch, who said 4 Draw not nigh hither And Moses hid his face, or e 

was afraid to look upon God” (Exod 3 5 6) The danger of touch is we 
exemplified when David brings the Ark of die Covenant into Jerusalem 
One of the men grabs it in order to prevent it from falling from the cart. 
1 The anger of the Lord was kindled and God smote him there for & 


error, and there he died * (II Sam 6 6-7) 

Taking the census of the people was considered as extremely dangerous- 
The reason may have been that Yahwch was regarded as the tribal father, 
and the census was obviously felt therefore to be a sinful investigation mto 
Yahweh’s procreative capacity The census was an intrusion mto the primal 
scene and implied the sharing of the father’s potency by his children, the 


people (Exod 30 12, II Sam 24 1 10) 

Fear of the demonic qualities of the God may have been one of the rea 
sons why the line of march was so arranged that Yahwch and the peop c 
had to be separated by several miles (Num 10 33) 

Perhaps ihe most threatening quality of the demon was his desire to 
castrate his victims Such an attempted, though foiled, castration is at the 
root of the most important tenets of this religion the blessing This seems 
to be an elaborate countermeasure to ward off the demon father’s castrativc 


desires against his Son people When Jacob, alone and m fear of Esau, spent 
the night at Jabbok ‘ there wrestled a man with him and when he saw 
that he prevailed not against him, he touched the hollow of his thigh, and 


the hollow of Jacob’s thigh was out of joint, as he wrestled with him” (Gen 
32 24-29) Then Jacob did not let the demon go before he blessed Jacob 
All translations use the word 4 thigh”, in the original text, however, the word 
is jarech /’ which is also used for the ‘region of shame ’ — the genitals The 
nocturnal demon strove, since he could not kill Jacob, at least to injure bis 
masculinity 


In this scene Jacob also inquires though in vain the name of the captured 
demon It is of interest to note that the taboo of the name was so effective 
that by the eighth century B C the name of the god was no longer known- 
Another aspect of the demon’s castrative desire was his thirsting for the 
blood of the first bom, which aimed at taking away from the people-son the 
most valuable signs of its potency, its offspring (Num 3 11, and many other 
passages) Later on he allowed himself to be appeased with animal sacrifice 
and ransom, paid m substitution for the offering of sons In the Priestly Codex 
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(6th to 5th century B C ) one passage reveals the existence of human sacn* 
flee “None devoted, which shall be devoted of men, shall be redeemed but 
shall surely be put to death” (Lev 27 29) 

Originally the taboos were openly refereed to as measures of protection 
against the dangerous malignity of Yahweh It is only later that they eve op 
into a minutely detailed, sacred ritual and assume a moral significance 
There are definite signs of a higher stage of development in the desert 
Most prominent is the Volcano God on Sinai, who punishes with fire and 
leads the wandering people through fire and smoke 

Magic 

Magre thmkrng plays 

in magic ntes and magic phrases The late, . . .. d nsvcho 

of an individual or of a group can be directed bythe : tbougk ^ 

logical influence of an individual who possesses ^ ^ ^ 

produced by ceremonies This magic pow"’> ' dlscipIcs This select 

or seer, and by means of specific ntes h. influence 

group then holds a prevtlcgcd peso, on to die cultural code, and its 

can infiltrate into public and pm ate life ^cyon mean a magic 

The covenant, the taboo prescriptions th by direr own God, 
protection against evd whether owed ^ prraumty We flms see 
the latter die most dangerous of all b resse( ] the ambiguous 

the dual aspect of the divine power w > accursed, blessing destrucuve, 
meaning of many primitive wo s God All this gradually 

procreating destroying arc attributes of the sellsam 

unfolds in the Bible the Nomads of the desert 

The examples that follow were prevalent among 

P en °d Yah well is displajed m the magic 

Magic onuupotence denved rom , changes into a serpen^ e 

actions of the man of (food 4 2 9) 

healthy hand into that of a lepe , w oses ^ the earner and p 

Invested with divine magic pow , . ^ ^ exercises throug ges 

Yahwch's omnipotence, an omrnpo en pj a g Ues (Exod 6-10) 
nod words, and by which he -**££?** dm aid of Vahweh. 

The victory over the Amalekrtes was 
red in Moses’ hand (food 17 U out 0 f the rock by Vahw 

In times of drought water was 

(Eitod 2 °) muunies of the people ^ he 

Again in one of the many mutinies 

fiery serpents (Nuro 21 5 6) 
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The worship of the serpent flourished in Judea (II Kings, 
inauguration was attributed to Moses. 

There are numerous examples in the Bible of magic by word, in the orm 
of utterances of blessing and curse. Before they entered Canaan the peop e 
were gathered on two opposite mountains. Both halves of the people ware 
allotted the duty of pronouncing blessings and curses respectively for 2 
good and evil of the whole people. This was meant as a magic proce ure 
the effect of which would endure for all time (Deut. 27) . 

The fall of Jericho was brought about by magic processions and e 
sounding of trumpets (Josh. 6) . 

The great importance of the spoken word is apparent in the story 0 
Jacob, in which the fate of the two brothers and of the two tribes descende. 
from them, Israel and Edom, was predetermined by Isaac’s blessing. This 
story illustrates how the effect of the word essentially and exclusively depends 
on its having been spoken, quite irrespective of the intention of the speaker. 
Isaac, weak of age, and blind, wants to bless his elder son, Esau, before his 
death. Jacob deceives him with his mother’s help and Isaac gives him paternal 
blessing in spite of his doubt (Gen. 27). The discovery of Jacob’s trick is 
of no avail; the blessing so treacherously obtained Has full validity. 

The magic mark betokens the adherence to a particular God, whose 
protection and power were transmitted and intensified by it. In the same way 
as the covenant, the mark symbolizes unity within the clan, security an^ 
blood relationship within the community. It bespeaks a physical communion 
even though the bearer of the mark be alone and at a distance. The dis- 
tinguishing mark might be a tattooing, or a special cut of hair and beard. 

The mark of Cain was a tattooed protective marking; “And the Lonl 
set a mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should kill him” (Gen. 4:15). 

The meticulous prohibition of these signs at the time when the Priestly 
Codices were being edited (6th and 5th century B.C.) proves that they were 
widespread even after the Exile (Lev. 21:5; Lev. 19:27-28; Deut. 14:1)- 
ese magic insignia and tattooings seem to have been applied by the 
prophets and seen as special mart, 0 f their standing (I Kings 20:38-41)- 
Unc passage m Deutero-Isaiah (about the end of the 6th century) seems to 
Indicate magic signs on the hand of the chosen ones (Isa. 44:5) . The prophet 
. 19-517) of the postexilic period speaks of the prophets who had 

wounds on their hands (Zech. 13:6). 

The Psychology „/ the Religion the De,e,t 

, h I ".*' previous section we have briefly sketched the religious outlook of 
the tribes during their desert life. Stress svas laid upon the fact that there 
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were diverse stages m the development, a diversity intensified by the various 
religions of die tribes which only gradually merged into the Jewish rehgion 
Some stages m the religious development, such as totem™, are tmeeabk 
only m their rudiments others, bke demonism, are clearly observable ten 
ward the end of the desert period Higher concepts, such as that of the 
Volcano God of Sinai, are also permeated with demonic qu«hu» 

According to Meyer (1906), Yahweh was the Volcano-God of the Wbe 
residing at ladesh Here, m this oasu of die 

the organized worship of God among the srae let Canaan 

a tnbe or a class of pnests, gredually hans plan« d du, oJtmtoC^ ^ 

and created a significant P° at j° n for J his distant residence 

mficance to the fact that this Volcano £ tQ ^ speaa l influence 

became so prominent, and attributes this eve p away 

of die Southern tries Robertson Sand, wsto* * ^ ’ 

residence as mstremental m the development of a concept 
ceptible to the senses , dynam i C influence on 

It seems, however, that this Volcano God b as stre sscd 

the psychological development of thu re S’ Horeb, but not only 

the demonic attributes of Yahweh He hied on hi people, and 

there He was m die Ark of the Covenant, m the midst 
later in Canaan in the midst of lus land which mus t be 

There are two outstandmg features of die derertp U]e ^ 
regarded as charactemUe of it-the unsuccessful revods 
any female deity 

The Failure of the Revolts actually had taken place at 

Revolts are mentioned in great ° , „„ n g Rmngs a S“”' Y ^"' e> '. 
every opportunity whenever dungs h g rfed „ lth such detail an 

and Mores are menhoned so frequendy « de that die events am 
follow such a undorm pattern that we mu 

^ThTLiottves no doubt were not a tom ” ^ ” d re l|,ous conflicts, 
may safely assume that *-££22* 

-Yahweh and Mores are f f“ ofC 5 He took over tb t* ^ 

thoughts, feehngs, and acuons Love and bate are direct'd 

faiimhis people soeipu^ct^ ^ ^ ^ mciger 

Whether the Moses figu P ^ 
leaders is psychologically ol little 
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Yahweh tells Moses all his plans and decisions, the latter is the only per 
son who is not destroyed by Yahweh’s demonic power while contacting 
God. Moses ran and may associate physically with Yahweh. And ^ 
went into the midst of the cloud [of Yahweh] and gat him up hi to 
mount: and Mo^es was in the mount forty days and forty nights (E* 
24:18). 

In the story of the Golden Calf Aaron speaks to Moses as if he were 
Yahweh. Then Moses rages like the demon Yahweh, the punishment is me 
out by Moses, though Yahweh has forgiv en his people (Exod. 32) . 

The Ten Commandments were written down by Yahweh in the 
meeting between Yahweh and Moses, in the second place by Moses himse 
On return from the second meeting with Yahweh the divine magic power 
that had been imparted to Moses was so terrifying that the people fled bef°re 
him, and he had to cover his face so that the people should not be destroy 
(Exod. 34) . 

Another example of the Yahweh-Moses unity: “And the Lord said unto 
Moses, See, I have made thee a god to Pharaoh: and Aaron thy brother 
shall be thy prophet” (Exod. 7:1). 

Centuries of editing and working over could not erase the demonic fea- 
tures of Yahweh’s bloodthirstiness. 

The case so far presented does not appear unique. Similar demonic tea- 
turcs are to be found in any religion. The Demon God everywhere embodies 
the aggressive impulses of the people, originally directed against the father 
representativ e and then projected upon it. 

What is peculiar to Israel is revealed in the desperate revolts and their 
failure The groups or group leaders, represented by Yahweh, tried to force 
their demon upon all other tribes and thereby to revolutionize the existing 
social and religious order, an order which prevailed among the rest of the 
Bedouins right up to Mohammed’s time. They were extremely tolerant; each 
tribe had its own God who did not worry himself at all about others. Th^ 
rutal tendency of the Yahweh faction to enforce conformity was nothing 
but a monodemo nism. It provoked the revolts, forced the people by a series 
° traumas to adopt and develop a particular oedipus situation, namely, that 
° *5® Yahweh group, which we are going to discuss in what follows. 

. , and their failure, as narrated in the Bible, have to be con- 

sidered the same way as wc assess a clinical symptom. It is the manifest end 
result of a conflict scries. Its function is the warding off of anxiety. Since it 
never operates in a perfect way, i.c., it nev er represses completely the an»ety» 
we wi ways find inconsistencies and contradiction in the structure of a 
symptom. 
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Clinical experience has taught us that these ‘Sveah” points provide an 
inroad to the underlying conflicts It is at these weak points of the defense 
measures against anxiety that the repressed tnes to break through and gives 
some hint of the past mental struggle for soluuon 

S imilar ly wc always find contradicUon and inconsistencies in religious 
tenets, ntuals, and stones. We also find in every religious structure die tier- 
present operation of some fonn of anxiety, e g , sense of guilt, fear of punish 
ment, etc Thus I shall approach the revolts and every following religious 
manifestation as a symptom Fust I shall describe tt then pom outdu= 
“weak" points m the structure, and then attempt to find the onpjd J»)ld>o. 
logical conflicts which had to be overcome because they amused anxiety and 

^ The revolts assume v anous forms in the laterre cdiU " s 
against Yahweh-agamst the ntual and the uboo ntgubunm, ^ 

back their own gods, and finally they attack Mosa “ lhc h „ds of 

realistically described that they seem to have ^ , Mlul| 

tendenuous priestly editors, and may c aunc , intercourse with 
The intolerance of the Y^wcb tnte p^any ^ 
the other Bedouin tribes, and branded i revolted agarnit the 

tnbes which were closely related to die Yah ^ ^„, T »0 sots of 
ntual and against certain taboo regu shoos slm „[ their teeth (Lev 
Aaron were lulled, the other two mcapri the * “ ,,, 

10). Mtnam, Moses' sister, was punished w I P or )„ dc „. 

Corah's large scale movement «. have been mve'vcd 

Many of the nobihty took part in 1 


{Num 16) 


of the nomad* (except two 


The statement, Uiat as a punishment none o^c ^ camou'Use 
tnbes) might enter Canaan but must 1 , , a high proportion of 

the fact *at tn die J 01 ^£e7d^ m ««of theupnsu-g. 

men were lolled Selim's view that duJ mpKt . 

—as quoted by Freud ( 1933} »• tal dcntious fonn m die pod 

These stones received then find ** „ 3d , u „al examples agaie. the 
period, and they were intended to sc c}l0sal people vuth 
religious and ethnic communications U* ^ historical of truth. 

Edomites, etc. Neverthe’ess the ^ 0 f Joshua 

The most telling item is to be o . cuc us)CJC 

The Lord satd un« J^ujOf^^* 

again the children of Israel J] tic J*°pk /k^KtkSemes* 
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bv the way as they came forth out of Egypt, them they had not cu- 
cumcised — For the children of Israel walked forty years in the - 
demess, till all the people that were men of war were consumed, because 
they obeyed not the voice of the Lord [Josh. 5 : 2-6]. 

This passage shows how intense was their objection to the claims of 
Yahweh. An old custom which was introduced as long ago as the stone age 
(still carried out with a stone knife in the bronze age) had been wjeete 
Constant reference is made to the “fleshpots of Egypt,” to the har s ps 
and probations of the desert, and to other gods, e.g., the Golden Ca • 
typical revolt is the occasion when all but two of the tribes murmure 
against the raid into Canaan (Num. 13-14). It appears odd for Bedouins to 
protest against a raid. Nevertheless the revolt is there, and it can be very 


probably interpreted as psychic opposition against Yahweh-Moses. 

It sounds strange that nomadic Bedouins should be so sensitive to t e 
hardships of their own nadve land. This incongruity becomes more evident 
when it is recalled that these languishing weaklings are so ready for 
murder, and plunder. (An example: the havoc on Sichem, Gen. 34.) ^ 

obvious inconsistency is heightened by the fact that some of the revolts ha 
been stirred up by the refusal of these tnbes to settle down in Canaan to gi vC 
up the nomadic life for an agricultural one. 

The revolts suggest the general impression that the nomadic tribes suc- 
cumbed after desperate and prolonged struggles. They also suffered near 
extinction by the hand of the Yahweh tribes or as it is narrated in the Bible 
by the hand of Yahweh and his representative, Moses. The usual form o 
historical or religious tradition of a people reveals a similar course so that 
die struggle of the people against the oppressor or oppressors is glorified, an 
in addition a strong moralistic coloring is attributed to the struggle. The gen- 
eral folkloristic or mythological elaboration of struggles and rebellions In the 
past of a people is traditionally formalized in such a way that the people 
which is involved in this struggle first succumbs to an oppressor or conqueror 
but then succeeds without fail and thrives in great glory. 

This traditional elaboration of a people’s past is a repetition of individual 
dev elopment in the human race. The growing and at first helpless child gmd- 
ually recognizes his increasing power and makes repeated attempts of libera- 
tion from parental authority and discipline. These attempts are doomed to 
failure because of the slow development of the human being physically, intel- 
lectually, and emotionally. From this point of view the developing human 
child is involved in a constant struggle with his parents for the first two 
decades of his life in almost every known culture. Then, gradually, he is able 
to turn the scales. He becomes the more powerful in this struggle and hi* 
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final victory is reached with the death of the parents. This course is reflected 
in some form in every people’s mythology 

The mythology of Israel offers a strikingly different version Here the 
people succumb to the father, Yahweh maintains his supremacy forever 
At the same time this struggle, the outcome of which is so strikingly peculiar, 
is considered by the pnestly editors of the Bible as something crucial and 
decisive which determines the fate of Israel for eternity The sojourn m the 
desert constitutes (or the editors and for the great prophets the central point 
from which they interpret the meaning of their peoples very existence 
Yahweh and Israel bound their lives together in the desert forever This is 
the dominant idea of the Old Testament The nomadic ideal, that is what the 
prophets yearn for, they believe in a return to the nomadic way of life as a 


panacea for all evil . , , . „ 

This belief emphasizes the significance of the fadure of the r, 
whether they actually occurred or were dominant elements o P 

mythology Their preservation and underscored 

extreme psychological significance Clinical experience s several 

of the growing child’s revolt against his parents may be detemuned by 

factors, which in individual cases combine vary ® ^ j ^ ^ er t0 

never iccurs that only one factor is p 

those factors which, in my opinion, are s gm * aggressi ve in reality 
1 The father is extremely powerful and ruth e J hun at 

He constantly forces his son into submission, P un 1 n^chologically idenU 
every opportumty Moses, who must be consi oppressive personal 

cal with Yahweh; as discussed earlier, vaTety and 

ity Few other ‘ lierocs” could be mention w ^ bot k yahweh and his 
vehemence of emotions His unlimited pj e destroys Yahweh s 

people is evident m the story of the 0 60 « /Exod 32) He wipes 

Commandments and desires to annihilate his P P m Jj llc d nithlessly 
out his closest relatives (Lev 10) , w o e ge Yah well’s wrath (No® 

(Num 16), his sudden anger frequently reuses 

20 11 12) , fivure whether he represents one 

1 assume that tins extremely aggressise ngu , ^ [he om cause 

person or seveml historical person ‘O® 5 ’ 0 traumata suffered at the ban 
of the failure of the revolts Historical" iven ' . responsible for the 

of aggressive leaders or enemies img father 

psychological estabhshment of this mvina presS ion of his agg 1 ** 510 ”' 

2 If a child is permanently f rested mfe»pre Urpa* 

and constantly experiences ruthless opp ’ control lus hate and aggres- 
of defense m"Ln£, to allay his amneuos and to 
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n. In the course of his superego development 


he not only introjects the 


, him his own 


existing threatening qualities of hb father but proj^ onm 1 ^ ^ 


aggression, which makes the father even more ^ous ^ 

introjection of these additional cruel aspects of the ^ o{ 


severity of his superego. Thus an extremely oppressive and crmUng 

' « , ns. 1 .1 • 1 - fl Jmmlnnmpnt occurs tO 


guilt may develop. Though this briefly ouUined development occ^ ^ ^ 


i every child’s development, in some cases of extreme sever ^ 

lead to a permanently submissive and passive attitude of the • _ ,. 

1 t .nr„c wViprR an ongmauj 


often observe such a moral-masochistic course in cases where an oni 
extremely aggressive child adopts this solution in order to overco ^ 

aggression which leads him into crippling clashes with the parents, tie ^ 

this course to allay his fear of retaliation, of fantasied castration, t goes ^ 
out saying that these developments of the oedipal conflict unfold emse 

unconsciously. Yahweh 

Applying such an interpretation to the sadistic features o ^ 

and to the acceptance and glorification of the failure of the people to succ ^ 
against Yahwch-Moses, we assume that these tribes originally bad very stro o 


i. uic* uiuw — j ■ 

aggressive drives, drives which were directed against the God-leader, ^ 
could not find an outlet. These impulses were projected onto Yahwe a 11 


added to the concept of a terrifying and ruthlessly powerful leader. ^ ^ 


3. A further step in such a father-son relationship may develop as 
lows: However threatening the father is, tender feelings enter into the re a 

- - • almost 


tionship, because of the bisexual constitution of man, and also because 


every father offers, irrespective of his other traits, protection and suppo 
Furthermore, one aspect of a tyrannical father may be extreme possess:' 
ness, a hind of jealous despotism, which binds the boy with exclusive ties 
the father. Any protection or love the father gives is given under the con 
tion of absolute and exclusive loyalty to him. This ambivalent attitude of a 
father, which may be conditioned by strong latent homosexuality of bo ^ 


father and son, brings the child to a point at which in order to survive 


to overcome an extreme fear of castration, he is forced to give up all other 
objects, first of all the mother, and to remain bound only to the father w* 1 
both feelings, love and hate. Every rebellion against this ambivalent relation 
ship runs tv. o risks: on the one hand, provoking the father’s annihilates* 
castrating anger; on the other hand, losing his love, which has been the 
child's only existing tic and support. 

The Bible shows and the great prophets taught that Yahweh desired not 
only unconditional, undivided power, but also love which he demanded 
exclusively for himself. Rivals were branded as “lovers.” The libidinous and 
aggressive drives were directed into one and the same channel and greatly 
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contributed to the development of the sense of guilt Guilt *as felt for luting 
a father, the relationship with whom was so full of lose It is evident that e 
pressure of the sense of guilt assisted essentially in the perpetuation o e 
father's dictatorship and in the breaking down of resistance. The people 
bowed beneath the burden of guilt they felt for hating a losing fattier 

The ambivalence of love and hate mamtaincd a high 
between the people and Yahvveh Motet It led to discharge. wtah 
no. produce Ly real teltef The tnecett of any of the revolt, would toe 
been made mtolerable by the tnentated prcimie of guilt „„ 

occuned subsequently V.etory was the fathC., who “ 

by his ton's ambivalence. By the use of harness and love h^tpurted^ 
son to fresh aggressions and so the play o am t which 

4 These sadomasochistic vicissitudes of d „ clopm e„t of the 

are in my opinion assumedly r “>” , ' sl ‘ ° mmaBC experiences, latent 
relationship to God, indicate that ap developments, 

homosexuality may have played an unpo explicit statement of 

A further support for thts assumption ts .HW ' ^ bnde. 

the prophets that Yahw.h and ^ toe of l-W- 

groom Whenever they refer to the desert pc . „ ^ bans and 

between god and people they stress a ^ jsrael’s life and future de- 
cssence of the Yahvveh worth, p They tfce dtv o,cd bnde to 

pend on the strtc, mam.cnance of toter, of the pas. »« 

her lovtng brtdegnxtm They By » g* and *>'»**+ 

caused by the abandonment of this bnu 

ness” ts bound to cause the cx.mc.to of to na >udi ^ dc „, opm en. may >* 

Again our cltn.cal expcncnce Ao'rt f dia^,,,^ ^ ^ prev toutly dm 
the outcome of a father son rtbnondt^ m a , 0 ^ die father . wrath 
cussed factors, tf the son feels that 3 i 0 ™ent of the male role «ca 
and destroying power .» the ^^T, ura from a nval 
a femimne tdentdicUtoenahles^- ^ ^ 

love partner, who is wooed the fathers power leads 

sense of gull, which ts felt ( °”^£.el . role a. Yahwebshrto^ ^ 
tion with the mother, so app be e ' Tn /"flT '^uftcation wiJ> 

to the discussion of a con Uuons hip to Gcd “ mrauur to 

previous one, for ^^otdte «— 


„ and to allay ** „,e as » *c »*'• 

the faUter St.ll, tf f of the Coddto^ ; ce . w 

finally to die comp'cm <*££„ tbl , « ha. an unaaa. «P 
must agree w* 01 1X1 “ 


a\oid castration 
the father Still, 
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we must assume that the most archaic human relationship, that o * 
(child) to his mother, must have had particularly significant features e 
the vicissitudes of this son-mother conflict were of basic and causative impor 
tance in the development of the son-father relationship, and must have P n 
manly contributed to the elimination of the mother from the religion, an 
helped to establish secondarily the peculiarities of the son-father relatio P 

The Ruthless Mother 

The peculiarly close bond with Yahweh was greatly intensified by th 
repression of the mother, a process which led eventually to the comp e 
elumnaUon of the female deity 

What psychical events can be elucidated belund the fact of the nussin a 
mother’' There is one passage which appears to be “meaningless, 5 and set 
there out of all context, but it is just its very meaninglessness which attracts 
the attention of the psychoanalyst. The episode is that of the circumcision 
performed by Zipporah, Moses’ wife, on her son. 

And it came to pass by the way m the mn, that the Lord met him 
[Moses], and sought to kill him — Then Zipporah took a sharp stone, 
and cut off the foreskin of her son, and cast it at his feet, and saia. 
Surely a bloody husband art thou to me — So he let him go, then she 
said, A bloody husband thou art, because of the circumcision [Exod 

4 24 26] 

In dreams and symptoms it is such odd patches which betray the existence 
of important conflicts whose impact prevents them from being completely 
warded off The “meaninglessness” arises from the unsuccessful compromise 
of the drives with the defense measures Encouraged by this commonplace 
experience in psychoanalysis one is emboldened to consider the episode con 
cenung Zipporah as important from the psychological point of view The 
episode is arbitrarily chosen, but its apt application to the goddess relation ot 
this religion justifies its use in illustration 

The first circumcision is presented in the Yahwistic (which is the oldest) 
version as having been performed by a mother The castraUon has two aims, 
first to appease the attacking Yahweh father, secondly to preserve the Moses- 
father The father, Yahweh, is supported in his aggression by the mother of, 
according to the other interpretation, the mother redeems the father by the 
castration of the son. Biblical scholars generally take the phrase ‘ feet touched 
by the foreskin” to mean the genitals It is not clear, however, whether the 
phrase means that Yahweh’s or Moses’ genitals were touched with the fore- 
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skin, ic, with the youth’s castrated organs It is also doubtful whether Ux 
* bloody husband ’ is Yahweh or Moses 

This is of no importance from the point of view of the son The important 
point is that the mother castrates him , it is she w ho carries out U e a S 1 * 3 ** 03 
for the father's sake, and after the act is accomplished the union offather 
and mother .s emphasized bloody husband thou art." Their utfealn 
follows die castration and becomes poss.ble only by the removal ol U c 
As a matter of fact, this U a fantasy tod in addition to n«.. otter 
oedipal fantasies m the history of mankind and of e in % Irt: ordcd 
real importance must be assigned to the fact that t c mos fanuw A 
presentation of circumcision is the expression of is parti u u t 1(J 

spothght is thrown on the unconscious fantasy life of a,csc 
pressed up from the south The destroy, castrating, 
apparently predommant over all other mother antasxs, ._ [)rclW3n J 
is.nmon aL.cty could be overcome only by die eomplcui repremon 

“r reached die sla S e of be.r, S die cenlri of . ^ 

lence in the manifest rchgion of the desert, as defense than total 

mother fantasies were so overpowering tha no 


repression was effective. 
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patients. In order to escape the castrative threat of the mother, identificatio 
are set in motion, and the son identifies himself with his mother. T e 
taches him from the mother as a heterosexual partner, on the one han , on 
the other hand, it enriches him with highly esteemed female qualities. e 
bride role of Zipporah (Moses’ wife) was taken over by her son the P eo P e 
• — in the course of its development. This annulled the threat of castration 
and put the people into the role of a partner with the father-God Yahw 
This role of the bride plays a prominent part in the prophetic writings 
and is expressed in an all too realistic symbolism of a passionate love affair. . or 
example, “Therefore, behold, I [Yahweh] will allure her [Israel], and bnn 0 
her into the wilderness . . . and she shall sing there, as in the days of er 
youth, and as in the day when she came up out of the land of Egypt. A 
it shall be at that day, says the Lord, that thou shalt call me Ishi [my hus- 


band)” (Hos. 2:14-16). 

This feminine identification largely contributed to the failure of the 
revolts. To succumb to the mighty partner, Yahweh, meant not only failure 
but also the establishment of an unconscious homosexual relationship W1 
a much desired partner. Yahweh no longer considered Israel as a dangerous 
rival, as in the episode concerning Zipporah, but as the wooed bride. As al- 
ready mentioned, prophets later expressed this thought explicitly when they 
warned Israel that the only way to happiness and life was to take the role 
of the bride who is loved and protected by her bridegroom, Yahweh. 

The results of projection are clearly discernible in Yahweh who often 
displays tenderly loving characteristics which strikingly contrast with his 
demonic features. After identification with the mother, her tender qualities 
were projected onto Yahweh, and thus the libidinal ties with him were 
increased. 


On the other hand, the projection of the previously introjected ruthless 
mother onto Yahweh added to his demonic features and accentuated his 
threatening characteristics. 

These considerations imply that the whole ambivalence which originally 
related to the mother imago, was shifted also to Yahweh. It goes without 
saying that the inevitable step that followed in these dynamics was a tre- 
mendous increase of the sense of guilt again concentrated on Yahweh 
though originally related to the mother, who was loved and hated at the 
same time. 

/hhh introjection- projection series caused “return of the repressed” in the 
guise of Yahweh. Love for Yahweh meant love for the mother who was (in 
the nay described) represented in Yahweh. Events in Canaan in the course 
of later psychological developments proved that the above-described repres- 
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sion was far from successful Aslarte, the mother imago, returned, and it 
required further defense measures and manly sublimations until the mother 
could be finally relegated mto obhsion 

Although no further data an: obtainable from the Bible, it is suppo« 
hero tint — apart fro m tho mouse, already dtscussed in reference to th .father 
—die revolt, alio reptesen. dte extents! symptom, °f reuvunce .fflunt the 
total repression of tlie mother { die flcshpots of g>pt ) ' ; . y 

the longtng and fight to recover the bentgn fernle med.ee ' wnh ;F d 
over the Aneten. Oetent a, dte source of all blmstng, joy, “ d 
volt, could capers, dte ycammg of every child foe rd to,™, “ 
btttce struggle of the oedtpu, confltct, dte ycammg foe vvhtch dvere was 

place m the Yahwch cult m i he brutally 

Thu, two fantasy sene, pmvatled and 
aggressive and invincible father who eternally su 

gerou, mother who dupla)-, mainly castraung ten ena o( the 

These dynamic, saved the son from d 0 f a dangerous nvah 
modier They turned the father into a ov , accomplice in the 

Yahweh, who was the mother’s partner m ove ecame the previously 
son's annihilation tn dte cp.sodc eonccnvmg Ztpporah, became u. 
threatened son’s bridegroom 


Being Chosen occurred * 

The historical development where it probably develop^ 

twostage, dtcfintwsdundte'Vahwchmte ^ „„ „ ot he 

from internal causes, the second sta ^’ ^ other tnbes into a coherent 
tnbes, when the Yahwxh tnbes tried to force th 

religious and social pattern ,, omcs exualrty detennmed the neve, r 

Aggression and » d °^“jTSweh dte 
ment of a passive liomoscxu D f Ae ambivalence °| ate d 

Israel the ' bndc ' a, a final "to “ ^ people's a ggre»n »» ^ pnjy 

oedtpus conflict The ! centur y as the relation o ^ a bon 

by Amos •^£**££2' «£ r 3 3 ^'a^ - 
and its victim Can prey? (Amos ) fonnu 

roar in the forest, when he h*nr ^ God people relation 

this stage of monotheisuc ® v ojj deeper levels die 

latcd in terms of hopeless an partly because on fantasies 

rhts unusual T ° 

.nodter representadoa tad “ „f >he “ tra “” S> ” 

one became dominant, 
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overcome the anxiety caused by this situation, complete repression ensue 
The mother disappeared, relevant traits v> ere projected onto the a & an 
contributed partly to his demonic blood thirstiness, partly to his lova e an 
losing characteristics. . . 

Both processes encountered desperate opposition — as expressed tn ^ 
desert revolts, which Vierc doomed to failure because of the inte ^ 
external phenomena with which we have dealt. _ . . . , 

The way in which this people tried to cope with Yahweh, in the^ni 
stages of the struggle, may be symbolized in the hey word ‘chosen- ^ 
castration anxiety was warded off by this measure and the cver-revo tmgi 
ever-suppressed and humiliated son changed himself into the favorite son, 
the “chosen” child of the dangerous father. Circumcision and ensuing bcs$~ 
mg are the attenuation of Yahweh’s original murderous attempt The Jp" 
porah scene is, in a way, the unsuccessful condensation of the process froni 
the bloodthirsty demon-god and goddess to circumcision as a syinbo 
blessing. 

Here it may be objected that the concept of the “chosen” people deve 
oped much later, coming to maturity only with the prophets, and thereto 
it can hardly be assumed that this concept was current to the extent descry 
among the Bedouins in the desert. There are two answers to this objection- 
In the first place, the earliest Yahwistic accounts refer quite explicitly to this 
idea which reached its completed form about the >ear 900 B.C.; it ® ust 
therefore have had a long spiritual evolution. Secondly the idea of b clK ^ 
chosen is closely connected with the “nomadic ideal” of the prophets. There 
was the contention that the bond between Yahweh and Israel began in the 
desert. That this was not a mere retrospective idealization of the past is sub- 
stantially borne out by references to the clan of the Rechabites (II 
10:15; Jer. 35). They seem to have followed a Bedouin life even in the sixth 
century and w ere considered the most ardent adherents of Yahw eh. 

The ritualistically established symbols of “being chosen” are the circu® 
cision and the ensuing blessing. The episode concerning Zippo rah indicates 
that the earliest (Yahwistic) recorded meaning of circumcision was the sac- 
rifice of the son by the mother for the sake of the father. The bond of love 
between Yahweh-Moses and Zippo rah is established with the son’s blood- 
The castration anxiety thus aroused compelled the son-people to take the 
next step in defense. The relevant and later-edited (Elohistic) circumcision 
stories of Abraham (Gen. 17:9-10 and Gen. 22:1-19), Jacob (Gen. 
32:27-30), Joshua (5*2-0) show that the very act of circumcision was con- 
verted into the father’s blessing These solutions of the usual oedipus conflict 
secure the son s potency — -thus he can continue his fight against the father* 
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After the elimination of the mother, the evil, castrating father changes 
by blessing, into the good father promoting unlity The magic sym o 
son’s annihilation, the circumcision, turns into a symbol of man oo an 
protection Nevertheless tins reacquired manliness arouses ee ings o gw 
in the son Therefore Yahwch’s tcmblc demands prevail denial o f mnhood 
(Israel is his bride) absolute desotion of die subdued son, and abandonme 
of the mother , , „ „„ii .ii us . 

1 his conflict between the people and their superego, » cQUrse of the 
trated by later dc\ elopinents of the rclaUonship o oedipus 

centimes wlneb followed the settlement in Canaan die 
conflict in die desert brake down transrton.y The mod^,^ ' 
from repression and Yahwch became a heterosexual Baal Ihus 
of being chosen worked m die heterosexual direction measures as 

This set into motion such a sense of gui t an su ^ de f ensne 

we find them in the usual course of religious e\ t he priesthood 

measures took the form of an elaborate ntual *e >an« of ^ 

and the Lcvites. I mtend to discuss these mshtuuons 
second stage 


The Canaan Period (Fifteenth 


Centurv to 586) 


Historical Survey and was nev er com 

The conquest of Canaan was a ' c *y t0 ^6th centimes) S>na was ia 
plctcd For about a thousand * J 6 * d t0 the East, a military ope- 

political jumping-ofT board to c Babylon and Egypt. For a 

tional base for the mo great powers, > h ucal stage of die 

penod the New H.tUte Emput : also followed a penodor 

East ( 1500-1200) From the ht 2L w ca kncss for both the** 

about two hundred years of politica century) sho ' v 

power. Tire Amanra ICC (« £££** - 

tnfilnrrtron by pdfenng group j s 0 f n au\e vassal pnnccs , the 

erne, were more or lea nr the ban* AM Merer war 

suzerainty, but Egypt’s pobuca m , u ottC d by the ,\^yna 

rergn of Ikhmton IV These «"> s "^. r and ».dr dre 

the Hrttrte Empire on the nor *'™ ,Sm,um The n”®"?*.. 

in the last centuries of die «* B dcf[ , t the • nl ' ,1 " tl ?. ir mansions to 

however, did not have t re P° UUCJ and under* 00 .-mccs specially 

These tnbes fonned 1°°“ »“““ d w „, cun.es wrd. »»■'« 

mnoucst, sometimes alone 
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termed for the purpose True Nomads, they changed them place of aWe 
frequently and only gradually settled down in the cities they compM** 
plundered It was long before they finally staged in Syria instead o re 
to the desert Separate tnbes settled in partly separated regions Some tsm 
disappeared, whether they were annihilated or disappeared throug ass 
lation cannot be determined The small numbers of these tnbes, their ac 
political organization, and their slow progress in adapting themselv es to , 
more civilized life of city dwelling and to agnculture caused that Syna s 
higher culture exercised decisive influence on the invading conquerors 
was then, in Canaan, under more settled living conditions that the cu 1 
centers of Mesopotamia and Egypt exercised any real influence on the 1 


trating tnbes. 

The books Joshua and Judges describe this stage. Tendentious re-editing 
has, of course, tned to prove a united political and rebgious developmen 
Fortunately, however, the real state of affairs has not been completely o 
scurcd The separate tnbes led a seminomadic existence throughout e 
changing political situation Energetic leaders, the so-called Judges, r° m 
time to time took power into their hands and earned out successful minor 
wars, the gains from which were soon dissipated and forced various Jew 
tnbes into their former dependent position The most dangerous opponents 
were the Philistines of the coast whom they were never able to subdue, an 
who barred the tnbes and later the weak Jewish states from the coast Gra 
ually, however, there came about a unification, the effect of which was 
mainly m the religious sphere 

Attempts were made to build up city kingdoms, as m the case of Abimelek 
(Judg 9), always within a single tnhe. The attempted formation of a king- 
ship over several tribes is embodied in the story of Saul This kingdom was 
only consolidated within one tnbe, Benjamin, the other tnbes were loosely 
coordinated with it and fell away from the organizaUon at the first opportu- 
nity The kingdom lacked authonty and power David was the first, and the 
last, to achicv c a unified and independent kingdom His figure, though over- 
loaded with mythological features, is one of the most exciting in the Bible 
He, the leader of a robber band, by means of cunning, violence, and assist- 
ance from women, sets himself up as a brutal, selfish leader, slaughtering 
fnend and foe alike Despotically he establishes his autocratic rule, but finally* 
enfeebled by battle and his advanced >ears, retires to the relaxaUon of an 
extensive harem Whether he is the embodiment of one or more historical 
figures is debatable 


A period of decadence immediately follows David’s rule The glamorous, 
inflated accounts of Solomon cannot conceal the facts of military impotence, 
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political dependence on Tyre and Egypt Jorobeam leads a movement of 
separation m Solomon s lifetime and unites after the Lmg s death the tnbes 
settled in the North. This is the kingdom of Israel. The tnbes of Judah and 
Benjamin fonn the puny southern kingdom of Judah, powerless and doomed 


to vassalage. , 

The internal political history of Israel is a senes of bloody palace revoiu 
tions continually leading to extermination of a dynasty Its extern si ua o 
and its final tragic fate event deteimtned by the reawakemngof the : Asynan 
Empire, reappearing in Syria in the tenth century B Y 

tmuousfightmg the states of Syna were etdter conquered, , " 

duced vassalage The hntcy ts full of d.ese J-ta ***££ 
is constantly changing now it enters into an a . f re . 

states and attacks Damascus, hard pressed by Assyna, dim * £ 

quently under pressure, with Damascus against Ass)^ ^ ^ 
ctgn policy is dictated by prudent expedt y, ^ otheT j u dah 

minded chauvtmsm The httle Jewish sta es neither the pay 

ts for long Israel s vassal Finally Damascus ts M ^ 

merit of tnbute nor desperate revolts are o atty earlier was destroyed, 

year 722 the state, partially disrupted elevm y ^ disappear front 

plundered, and the ruling classes were came 

history forever , y , v VKte during its whole 

The affairs of the small southern state of J ^ ^ q[ ^ largcr 
history mixed with the politics of Assyria ju j ace conspiracies, but the 
state of Israel There was internal unrest and P depen dcnce alter 

same dynasty lasted to the end Short peno s t0 Tyre, Israel, Egypt 

nated with periods when it was vassa an , , became the strategic 

or Assyria After the fall of the m3jor sta £ t and Tyre, In the® 

jumping board for Assyrum expedntons agamst of a mbutary 

huge scale expeditions Jewish soldiers too- Bab> | on nosed new 1;0 P C!0 
state The collapse of Assyna brought aboutby “ > ^ Babylonian 
freedom, which were, however, ehsaPP 0 ' , [be Jewish kings impnicn 
dynasty Syria was conquered, Egypt ea bg6 W uh the conquer 

by Nebuchadnezzar The las. revolt 'f d ^ed, dte state '"H 

despothng of Jerusalem, when die Terapte" 

and the ruling classes deported to a y produce outstan n S ' 

The political htsttny of thus people dj no.^ ^ ^ c g 

personalities Weakness and ““““ Lmtlietsm This may have 
further step to the development “ f of subbma^X 

third trauma which impelled diem S i Uie ladure of d>e 
two having been the dangerous mo 
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Religion in Canaan 

The Yahw eh religion of the desert underwent far reaching changes m 
Canaan To speak of the 4 God relation of Canaan ” and then of the pro- 
phetic God relation” is to make an arbitrary division, since the activities 
the prophets had a marked influence on the official religion of their timean 
certainly on the belief of the masses. The Deuteronomic reform o H 
Jostah in 622 is inexplicable without the preceding activity of Amos, os ^j 
and I saiah Nevertheless they represent successive stages of a psycho ogi 
development 

Gods and Goddesses 

The bloodthirsty demon Yahvveb who m the desert sought to destroy the 
other demons and who made his excursions from his dwelling place on inaj 
or Horeb was m Canaan relegated to the background by the varied pantheon 
of gods. In accepting city culture and adopting the agricultural way of c 
the Israelites also accepted the local native Gods, the Baals The editors o 
the Bible have of course attempted to superimpose a uniform pattern o 
Yahwch worship and to treat Baal worship as disloyalty Actually Yahweh 
was only one God among many 

The numerous names under which God is referred to in connection wit i 
different places of worship, whether on a pmnitiv e or more highly organize 
level, point to a variety of gods worshiped by tribes, regions, communities. 
The cult centers were partly those of the Canaamtes, partly new ones 
founded by the immigrants In the Genesis the Deity is referred to at dif- 
ferent places by different names. “El eljon ” — “Possessor of Heaven and 
Earth* (Gen. 14 22), “El sof’ — “the God Who appears” (Gen 16 13) » 
“El sad da j"— 1 the God Who is my Rock” (Gen 17 11) , “El olam”—' 

God of the World ’ (Gen. 21 33) , “El bnth”—“\he God of the Covenant” 
(Gen 33 20) 

Cult centers were to be found in Hebron, Bethel, Bcersheba, Shilo, and 
many other places to which mythological stones were attached There are 
many examples in the Book of Judges. Horeb and Sinai w ere already ixnp° r ' 
tant in the desert. In Canaan the Gods lived, worked, and enjoyed happiness 
everywhere, m the mountains, in groves, m nvers and in all deserted places 
where nature appeared in all her fertility and splendor 

In die Book of Kings (II Kings 23) dicre is a summary of the actual 
religious pracuces. When die scroll that is now known as Deuteronomy was 
al’egcdly found m the Temple, it war read out to King Josiah who tore hi* 
clod es repentantly and ordered the introduction of this code There is, f° r * 
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tunately, preserved a complete list of all ntes that were abolished by the long 
in order to reintroduce the 4 true” Yahweh cult 

Baal is mentioned first, he was the most important god of the Semites in 
Canaan Baal was the owner of the sod which was taken on loan and rented 
from him (Lev 25 23) The king himself was only lessee of the land When 
new land was conquered, its Baal was brought into the conqueror’s pantheom 
The fertility of the soil resulted from Baal s blessmg and tvas the express., 
of his being The priests and prophets of Baal took an tmpC ' P 

public hfe The Baals of the Phoemaan coastal town. were " 
vered The Baal Zebub of Ekron was consulted by fan*" M 
Ahaz of Judah, and the prophet Ebjah reproaches Ahas only f. o bud U, 
ally to Yahweh, te, Ehjah acknowledges the dtuntty of the foregn 

' The B fertihty of Baal is symbolized by the constnicuon of Asheta poles, y 
holy trees (II Chron 3 15-17) , populated 

The ‘hosts of heaven” who mediated 
the world of the Bible They are the offspring >o ^ ^ Gen 18 12), 

influences (Gen 6 4) They appear m e » ^ ^ 4vine messenger, arc 

and also in Jacob’s dream (Gen 28 1 ) g , £ ace 0 { Yahweh 
desenbed throughout the Bible They are o lshed f ro rn Yahweh or 

or 4 the name of Yahweh " These were ei t ° 0 f Yahweh ’ The cher 

identical with him Another expression is uie s P ^ tolcnu s tl c 

ubim and seraphim are executives of e o y 

features m their bud and serpent figures e « onj of a low cr order, 

The sanctuaries also had m their semcel **£ 0 ** to God by their 
consecrated to the Deity Children cou su ch a child (I 

parents, and be later redeemed (Lev »>■£““,£ 38 8, I Sam, 2 22) 
1) Among these consecrated were also wo prosututes of 

A group, working m the Temple, »«<£ ,^ p , e treasury The 

sexes They paid their earnings or part of holy-cvfi vocaU 

men were tilled 'dogs" The women Temple P^‘ 

the streets, as Tamar drd (Gen 38) »r hied « hetetwts ual or ho** 
23 18) Sacred prostitution transmitted, » 
sexual relation, dtvme magic power to th «i Moloch t 

Bestdes Bai one of to htgh=s« 

Malik) The demands ot Moloch, reletre hom 6i* b»™ “ ^ 

differ in no way from those of perhaps i '^ ° Lev 18 21) 

sacrificed The “going throu 0 h th , -conciliation witl > ^ 1 .. 
fice by fire, a form of sacred muon and reco ^ (II Kings 16 V 
King Ahaz of Judah made his son P 3 ^ 
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Sons were sacrificed to the god of the land and at the laying of a founda- 
tion of a house or of a city (I Kings 16 34) 

The magic elfect of human sacrifice is evidenced m the story o mg 
Mesha of Moab who as a last hope in a desperate situation sacrificed Ins 
first bom son The king thereby forced the besieging Israelites to withdraw 
(II Kings 3 27) 

Goddesses are also mentioned A passage in Jeremiah (44 17-19) > ° 
ever, shows that their worship was deeply ingrained and widespread is 
text proves that at certain times, m extreme distress, the Great Goddess too 
first place in the divine hierarchy The people sought Her help when e Y 
were far away from their native land as the native Baal’s power did not 
reach beyond their country’s boundaries 

There was some kind of ancestor or hero worship The spirits of the dea 
could be recalled in their physical shape, thus on Saul’s insistence, Samue s 
spint was summoned by the witch of Endor (I Sam 28) 

The story of the daughter of Jephtah of Gilead is an example of tic 
worship of a local Goddess (Judg 11) 

There were minor deities, idols, who were kept in the house, earned on 
journeys, and consulted on everyday matters Rachel steals her fathers 
teraph and hides it in her luggage (Gen 31 34) David possessed an idol, 
called a teraph or an ephod, which was used at one time to mislead his per- 
secutors (I Sam 13 13), and at another time as a God to be consulted (I 
Sam 23 9) 


Ritual and Priesthood 

In Canaan the tnbes came into close relation with the surrounding beauty 
and variety of nature They attempted to free themselves from the tyranny 
of the demon Yahwcli Nevertheless there were circles which tried to preserve 
in some form the Yahwch worship, the desert ideal as a religious bel ef and 
as a social structure It is assumed therefore that they aimed at the same unity 
as has already been described in the desert period This was the kinship of die 
Rcchabitcs In the ninth century Jonadab, son of Rcchab, preached a way 
of life which might be considered as a continuation of the Yahweh worship 
(Jcr 35 5-10) He supported the national and religious movement which 
exterminated the ro>al house of Omn in Israel (II Kings 10 15) One must 
point out that this rebellion was only against the Baals, the other idols being 
still worshiped officially 

The same uniting tendency created a uniform ntual of the Yahweh 
religion in one place, the Temple in Jerusalem Although Leviticus, the only 
extant Semitic ntual, did not receive its final form till after the Exile, it * 
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nevertheless highly probable that the mam ntes were already m existence in 
this period Deuteronomy is the collection of these unifying Yahweh ntes, as 
they were earned out by the reform in 622 

The development of the ntual is closely connected with the alterations in 
the Yahweh figure The demon turned into a Yahweh settled in one place 
a god equipped with anthropomorphic Baal features. 

The indiscriminately killing demon changed into the Holy God But this 
holiness acquires its ethical significance in the late prophets and in Deuter 
onomy “Holy” signifies at first simply the divine and the magic, in Leviticus 
it is never explained in terms of ethics Everything that comes into re ation 
with the Divine Magic Power is holy God s destructiveness is no longer tot 
less, it affects only those who do not respect his holiness an are t ere 


punished . 

This Holy God made his people holy, and so die evil demon 
God of Blessing His jealousy and His ruthless punishing reveal tb 
(Eaod 31 14, Deut 4 24,Num 18 3) nllu j 

The dual meaning of blessmg4uastrou> is * my ansc to 

prescribed for establishing a wife s disloyalty H y 
belly to swell her thigh to rot’ (Num 5 12 28) unclean 

Another formulation of this dual meaning is e con connected 

The taboo of uncleanhness applies to objects w because of their 

with the deity, it is forbidden and dangerous to t0UC rtant example the 
previous relation with divine holiness ’ To give an wcre Yahweh s 

fat of the entrails and the blood of the sac ce were ntually 

favonte food, and thus strictly forbidden for lu ™ 3 " . 2 3) 

unclean (Lev 3 16-17), (Lev 22 29 39, Exod 2 ’b^ trough the view 

Further attenuation of the demonic qu ity c j e( j destruction 

that it was not exercised directly but only m ircc 


m this way fFx0< j 10 20) 

And the Lord hardened Pharaohs heart ( Jg l9)> ^d Reha 

Then there is the story of Sauls depression are MC ied or unrca 

boam’s obstinacy (I Kings 12 24) It » not own vindictiveness or 

sonable. Yahweh changes them, thereby satis!) o y0U lose * 

jealousy ‘The Lord your God proveth you, ^ soul ( Dcut ’ 
Lord your God with all your heart an ' 0 ne is innocent S 013 

The appeasement of Yahweh * before Whom no^ ^ ^ ^ 

day and night, ■ tile fire shall ever be bu ™"= ar e the two «“ a ” 

go out • (Lev 6 13) Animal sacrifice and P“ ^ y w , power » tun* 
which are instrumental in propitiation ^ ,] ]e first bom " 

blessing, he accepts the animal sacrifice ms 
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.ented thu whofe people It . the blood Oat make* an atonement for the 

of dean undean is dearly expressed in .the 
of pnesthood OngmaU, Aewhokpeopk betaged, to Yahud , an 

over the role o£ holiness (Num 18 123) The magic funcuon of he ^ 

consisted in staving off the slaughter of the first bom, they took ove 

of life in general (Num. 9) -—dually 

This fully developed magic arrangement for protection evolved 8 
and gave nse to a vv ell-organrzed ruling class of pnests Original y e ■ 

within the limits of the prevailing social standards, could become a p ’ 

for example, Nficah’s son m the teraph story (Judg 17 5) Davids 


acted as pnests , v ,fmeh 

The bearers of the uuqmty” (Num 18 1) , the pnests appeased 
with offerings, and the ntes reveal different stages m the developmen o 
Yah v. eh imago The demon’s insatiable blood thust was replaced by 
mand for the sacrificial animals blood and fat, Yahweh’s favorite > 
which was forbidden to men. The sinner placed his hand on the anim ^ 
head, thus establishing a magic continuity through contact. The anima 
came the bearer of the sin. Then the sacrificed animal s flesh, which 
become holy through the act of offering, was eaten by the pnest who ther y 
shared in the holy divine power Thus the pnest represented both God an 
people, consumer of the sacrifice and bearer of the peoples iniquity 


Psychology of the Second Stage 

The two factors that determined the people’s God relation in the desert 
penod were (1) the unique father relationship, (2) the repression of e 


mother figure 

The people were able to free themselves from the unconscious masochistic 
and homosexual oedipus situation by the dynamics of blessing Thereby cas- 
trauon was transformed into the opposite, ne., into fertile masculinity of the 


son people blessed by the father-God 

As is generally the case, the transition penod was a continuous process, 
but the milieu of Canaan contnbuted in no small measure to the develop* 


ment of these events. 

The Canaan dciues were the representatives of a manifold and limitless 
fantasy activity The onginally gloomy Yahwch gradually began to change 
into a god who dispensed blessing The figure of Baal fitted in well with the 
picture of Yahweh dispensing blessing The Canaan Goddess, acting in con 
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cert, completed the oedtpus sttuatron She is not the nval but tta • 
completion of the father The Canaan God rehtiouship «» “ “ * 

well balanced relation to father and mother e re um 
heterosexual dnves and of die mother dtverted a. esseuud 
from the father The exclusive homosexual masochistic bo tog rtll . 

The newly gamed, or rather regamed, h it I W]|h ^ ^enmg 
tions put the ambivalence on a broader and decrease of cas- 

of the father and the lessening of the ambivalence ^ desert, 

trauon anxiety The son, conquered and castrated by the fafa 
had m the new situation fauly mastered hn eastmtion anxiety 

The “Iniquity" tum effected a 

The transformation of the oedipa ” j t LC the people son felt 

change to the usual structure of the seme o gm ^ > he ^ „ on man- 

guilty because of love for the mother an (1[ca of ff, c sense of guilt 

hood from the father he became his nv became better protected 

became broadened, but at the same tunc ^ ua ] dnves and the posu* 

against them due to the support from “ was helped by a decrease tn 
biltty of relying on the mother Thu ® >>hlch h JT e iped to build the 
the pressure of die strong sadtsuc tend ^ m Canaan abandoned, 

mother components of the superego an j , cc tcd toward die mo er 

They gave way to lovmg fantasies vvhid. ^ where only the 

Thus the sttuauon differed Ac sense of guilt drew ns 

father son relauon was apparent. There die ren^ ^ hcerosexmd 
from homosexual and sadomasochn an( , , ht „ by tntrojee 

jealousy fantasies were projected o°» ^d die prop* ■» * 

elaborated m the superego 15 ’ ,i - cajtration 

form of sense of guilt. ^ nSC 0 [ guilt and co n- 

The defense measures agam't G(xJ [ou „d dieir t 'l ,n3 ‘ „vobed 

anxiety proper of .*^5 SEE ■** "7 

cept of iniquity aroun a ,hy sons and thy lather • 

treron tliou and uiy 5°" anJlhouand 
And the Lord ^^^^mt) of ^ e ^pSood.-Aml U.y 
house vvtdi dice shall ‘fjjjdie ouqouyoiyo" F bung thoa 

thy sons with thee nunu-er unto thee 

lK £A ?&; t ^ m - 

\r> OAl 
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Simultaneously the priests personify all the loving aspects of . 

people relation, as they keep alive the mutual love of son an a e 
their role in this ever-changing double identification senes. The 
sanctuary and priesthood secure the father's care for his people an 
devotion to Yahwch. 


The Sacrifice 

The ritual of sacrifice represents the same defense measure as that o Jj 
priests: to allay Yahvveh’s anger, to decrease the pressure of c 
guilt At the same time it is a continuous though displaced repetition o 

incest crime. _ r d an 

Numerous passages in the Bible prove that human sacrifice p 
essential part in the early stages of religious worship. The institution o ® 
devoted unto the Lord” refers with the greatest probability to this ong n 
(Lev. 27:28). Another example is the sacrifice of the first-bom. T e nex 
step in order of development is the Levitate: its members represent e 1 
bom sons; the description of their initiation suggests that they might 
sionally have been sacrificed. They were swung like sacrificial o erin 
(Num. 8:6-12). In the next stage of development animals are sacruce 
instead of the Levites. 


This line of development toward sublimation through displacement >n 
dicatcs at the same rime a regression as well — a regression to the arC "^ 
ritual of the totem feast In the earliest cultural stages traceable in the Bi 
the gap separating man and animal docs not seem to be as great as it ^ 
later on. Animals had a soul and were responsible for their actions; certain 
animals were credited with supernatural powers. Totem animals were 0 7 
and represented the father. 

Thus the sacrificial animal represented the father on the one hand, an 
the son on the other hand. In the manifest meaning of the ritual they 
bolize the people-son who is sacrificed to the father-God because of his slD ' 


This sin was transferred to the animal in a magical way, through laying °° 
of the sinner’s hands. The latent meaning — the killing of Yahwch came 
into force through the regressive representation of the father. The sacrifice 
makes the animal’s flesh holy, i e., divine. This flesh is eaten by the priest 
who represent the people. In this oral-magic way the priests share the divine 
power, and the people hav e once more wrested the father's power and made 
it their own. The God is doubly killed: first he is murdered by his son’s hands, 
then orally consumed. This aspect of the ritual represents a solution in the 
form of a regression from the phallic to the oral stage. 

The subsequent pressure of the sense of guilt is apparent on two levels* 
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(1) the people identify themselves with the sacrificial animal, (2) they are 
excluded from the magic consumption of the divine meal Again, as one 
aspect of this defense measure, the people were robbed of the font of the 


committed sin , , , „ , .. 

The sense of guilt arising from the iniquity of the oral Ulmg 
father gate the people son no peace Yahwch had to be continually appeaseo 
(Lev 6 6, Exod 29 38) 


The Prophetic Movement 


Historical Survey 

The development of the prophetic d^chological 

with the Canaan God relationship, but in terms o 
development it marks the third stage in this relat *° P cu | mra i mfluence 

The prophetate of the Bible developed partly un religious suuc 

of the surrounding peoples with highly dev elope exercised a 

hires It is certain that the cultures of {|) w 

definite though formal mfluence. These influence ^ acter 
the verse form of the prophecies, and (2) in * ose f .. e experiences of life 

1 In both countries it was customary to onT1 amg ^ vlS10 n of Ncfer 

and wisdom m rhythmical sentences From tgyp ^ psa lnis and 

rehu (about 2000) prophesying times of curse an . wW d for word 
sayings of Solomon mcorporated elements, m ^ jjjmaton IV and 

and m others just the sense of passages, rom 

from the so-called wisdom of Amenemope and prophet in one 

2 Moses is king of the pnests, ,'Srosys the will ef H “ d 

person He controls the black magic of gyP » 

directs fate , . ,,-onhetate is a* ** , C 

These references clearly indicate ** other sources 

history of IsraeL Furthermore, the text o e ^ climax of P ro P 
prove that most primitive forms were "***?£ 0 f prophet* dc 
monotheism Still I would like to distingue ^ ^ 

velopment in the Canaan period ^ texts tg, * 

1 the “na&t," who was a seer (c ^ ^ Go ds, among . Coi> fc e 
9 ,9), and magiaan in the service of instniment of 

Yahweh's semce He was the blrnd senant ^ ^ ^ without 


was always seeking the 


hunted loci »ds“USC 


aiue, 


ethical uuphcation of general human ' , c 

2 the great forerunners, who beside their ma a 

ethical concepts. 


activities 


dupbvdefia-e 
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Neither mutt the children -ftad « «*£ "/"ft 
emacle of the congrega ion, V j j ^ congregation and 

Levites shaU do the scrv.cc of he tabcmac ^ ^ throughout 

^"cluMrcn of Israel Urey hare no 

inheritance [Num 18 22-23] 

This implies that 

1 the sanctuary itself represents a sin , 

2 to be a priest is asm, 

3 to be a Levite is a sin , 

4 this sm is a privilege, 

5 pnests and Levites have no nght of legacy lc to his 

Tim • iniquity” belongs to the very essence of deity, « “ “ f 

immediate servants, it is a pnvdege, yet entails contract! 

^The disunetion between pnests and Levites was fluted m ' 
exilic period along with other social changes, psychological y y 

Let us consider the Levites first since we have the clearest 
mg to them They were subsututes for the fust bom who belonged to ^ 
(Num 3 12 13, and elsewhere) Onginally the bfe of everyone be S 
Yahweh and had to be redeemed (Exod 30 12) The demon punis e 
hvuig being, later on only the male first boms were his victims. * m 

Levites were regarded as the fust boms’ symbols, and had to be re cem ^ 
order to survive They therefore symbolized, above all, manhood, an ^ 
existence preserved the manhood of the people. Thus to be a Levite ' 

bear the sm of potency utence 

The Levitate is the ‘ symptom” for the new oedipal attitude T e exi ^ 
of the iniquity of manhood, though branded as sin, was recognize y 
institution. This recognition by Yahweh concealed within itself the acce ^ 
ance of the mother Divine consent was given to the sharing of lose, an ^ 
the regaining of manhood The Levitate symbolized the victory of the oe Jp 
incest wish. j K the 

The punishment for the sm of the oedipal success, represente y ^ 
Levites, consists in their deprivation of legacy They were symbolica y 
pnved of descendants, of the essence of manhood They could exercise t 
power, acquired from the father, but could not hand it on They remain 
the father God s property, eternal children Their manhood was, m ee i 
recognized but at the same time nullified . 

What of the punishment of the people'* The people by means o 
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Levitate created a bamer between themselves and pm" they bore the dan 
came intermediaries between the people and their * * Him _ Thcy 

gerous resentment of their God, but kept the peop e sep f* excluded from 
alone could share the magic holiness of God, the P eo P'e ^ 

the union which would have given them the divine ^ 161 S 1 

social, and pohtical concomitants cf such an exc usion J e f cnse processes 
In psychological terms it would be true to ^ { Uie ambivalence 

have undergone a definite division The posi U ve aspects in that 

were expressed more m the institution o pnes * and the Levitcs 

of the Levitate The pnests had accordingly the advantag , 
the disadvantages of this defense function ^ understood only after 

The psychological function of the P" cs * tQ text, the sanctuary 
discussing the problem of the sanctuary c ° ^ understood, it follows 
represents a sin Since the meaning o im f er tilc manhood No won 
that even in holy places iniquity is connec because it represents 

der then that the sanctuary is defined as ‘ * JU the son s oejH 

the father’s potency, and wicked because ;yhat is strongly forbi ^ 

desires, ultimately, however, the two are ide ^ ^ appean ‘meaning 

to the son is holy in the case *° * h# 

less” displays the son’s hate The ^ 

— is marked as sinful , -mf u l first on account o 

Thus the sanctuary » doubly “tcTon account ot the 
envied father qualities, and in the se holy because ^ 

and repressed son qualities It is also ^ second place been 

the beloved and respected lather 

of the son’s most precious ^ inC **jV, nt in the sanctuary » ^ y the 

This ambivalence which is the rebellious measure 

quality of priesthood The pnes S) represented a ac uviues 

oppressing father As an 

against the pressure of sense _^T toiy> the pnests mtc ^ 3 j va n 

the people are depnved of c j t a the pnests w power, they 

contact between Yahweh and P 60 ^ te( j with Yahweh* l!tc d the 

tages of the sons victory, they am invest ^ ]e tad ^ * the 

represent the God father ^ share in . _ n j fortrolued 

urccst, „ atoned the *•**£££ of *0 * 

sanctuary At the same tune 1 f mc estual dot m d 

defense measure reminds the J®£ * as «». b ““ t Ui« — 
pnests am the representauves and enhances 

sanctuary perpetuates the sons 
guilt 
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3 the prophets of the Scripture tvho develop within 200 >cars the highest 
form of ethical monotheism, though then activities are alvsa>s expressed 
terms of divine magic. 

The Early Stage! o j the Prophelate in Canaan 

The prophet is called "nail" in the Bible It is rooted in the verb “hit- 
nail" to rage, to fume, to be crazy The word shows that ecstasy was con 
sidered the essential characteristic of a prophet. 

The first extra Biblical description of an ecstatic scene in Canaan is to 
be found in the Papyrus Golemtscheff where the mission of Wen Amon from 
Thebes to Bybios is described (about 1100) A young man of the city -king's 
retinue is seized by God in the vicinity of the harbor, falls to the groun in 
convulsions, and screams the divine orders which lead to a courteous recep- 
tion of the previously despised envoy This scene resembles similar ones in e 
Books of Samuel and Kings , 

Numerous passages in the Bible prove that nabis were considered as m 
and possessed When the prophet Elisha sends one of his pupils on a poliUca 
errand to General Jehu, his officers asked the latter ‘ Wherefore came 
mad fellow to thee’” (II Kings 9 11) 

The nabis lived m groups or in organized communities around oy 
places, for instance, in Shiloh and Beth-El, or were pupils of outstanding 
prophets like Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha. In Jerusalem they had their par- 
ticular overseer These communities were united not only through a leader 
or through a god jointly worshiped, but also through family ties The 
prophets reared their sons to be prophets There were also prophetesses 
(II Kings 22 14) who sometimes married prophets (Isa 8 3) 

The nabis wore coarse, hairy cloaks, tattooing was widely practised 
among them (its significance has been discussed m the section on magic) 
They frequently wandered about the countryside m groups, and danced 
and sang during their states of ecstasy, which reached their climax in the 
self infliction of wounds. Here is a typical scene (Elijah challenged the 
Baal prophets) 

And they called on the name of Baal from morning even 
until noon. And they leaped upon the altar And they 

cried aloud, and cut themselves after their manner with knives and 
lancets, till the blood gushed out upon them [I Kings 18 26-29] 

The text describes the gradually increasing ecstasy and the successive 
stages of this mental state 

In Saul’s story, when David flees from his revenge, the contaminating 
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quality of this ecstasy which leads to complete exhaust, on ,s depicted real 
istically 

and prophesied until he came to Samuel in like manner, and 

Saul also among the prophets [I Sam 19 19 

The examples reveal .to™** »rce^' O' 
men became prophets, l “*■ quotations. (Further 

27 9) The source ^ 46, Amos 7 1 ) 

examples are mNum 11 16-76, b had prophets 

It was no. only Yahweh but £. feared, and eon 

Despite later editing one can see that they destroy one 

suited The prophets of the m massaennj 45° 

turn murdered (II Kings 9 10) Yaj^eh prophets as to who was a 

Endless disputes went on * dccclll0 g prophet was not aenudy 

“ :rr:f p s - - -» - -* 

possessed by an evil spurt ofYahweh b , die divine m»s>e P°"' r had 'f !J 

SSs&ksSBs 

The basic I*#"' t ' phc u 0 f Scripture, wa ^ ^ ^ „„ 
vulgar sorcerers and . ^ n3m festat.on o! this „ at , Ecstasy 

:^a oMlfr respected -**£££-* «— 
demonic Yahweh spoke through ecs sy 
m the nabi 

B munatenal from a ps)cholog.cai po 
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Samuel represents the transition from Moses- pnest un, = 
escunc magician prophet. Hts buff. follow th ' pregM nt 
a childless marriage, divine promise of a son, th P 

through Gods intervention, die son is offered to die C^d 
chosen by Him to be the leader of his people Fintta J « wh en 

showing the impersonal quaht.es of a pnest king u ), * ^ 

Z formation o^ a tribal Ungship removes hnnfrom^d^P^ 

prophenc traits appear His history penomfe the pohucal 

from pnest Hug to profane king Sigmfieantly, ““ 1 ? “ ' 

figure, be is never pictured in a state of eestasy, he stood amo g 

note (I Sam. 19 20) Yahweh’s power emanating from Samuel se 

near hun mto ecstasy, though he himself remains a cool and 

He does not yet have to fight die gods of Canaan, dins he 9 -Wto-tto 

transition from die desert penod of Yahweh’s absolute ruling to the Canaan 

period with competition from the Baals. 

The prophet Elijah exhibits several general mythical features ( 
haustible erase of oil, resuscitation from death, his journey to heaven) 
dieless he also has individual human qualities. His figure IS >“ doub, “ * 
composite one, the separate parts representing hrstnnca] “ d 
velopments. In Elijah for the first time are recognuable the charactens 
of the great prophets. Reference is made here to (1) his emergence in 
maturity, (2) the complete emotional and spiritual identification 
Yahvseh, (3) the demonic qualities of god are exemplified and enio y 
hun, (4) his defense of the humble against the mishty (I Kings 21) , W 
is a respected, but at the same tune haled feared and despised outsi 
The demonic qualities are personified m the prophet when he carries ou 
a mass slaughter of the Baal prophets (I Kings 18) His magic power con 
oim« with fire those who speak insolently to hun (II King 5 1 
curses the royal house (I Kings 21 21) He brings drought on the land l 
Kings 17 1) His whole figure breathes a lust for revenge Destruction 
bloodshed lead hun mto ecstasy after the massacre of the Baal propfie , 
ram, called forth by his magic, pours down he raves frantically throug 
wild storm and overtakes the long’s chariot- This is a picture of the ^ ino 
god himself racing through the country with storm and thunderbolt (I S 5 

18 4:M6) 171 ,h’c 

The third figure in the senes of prophets of the early stage is toij 

pupil Elisha. His figure and activity mark a further stage of developmen 
(II Kings 2 11) He exhibits distinctive demonic features e.g , killing an 
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into i 2,“ »»g n.«, 

^s^s^SSSsa 

for. m politics. He is a cunnrng ^ al " ° f aTd Selite geemt 

-oluuons He goads and -»-£«£? "d £. . a 
and influences tliem to murder the nroohets of Scripture, 

precursor of the enigmatic poliucai ® Ctmt ^° f t more human than 
EUsha is, despite his demonic and mra , he helps 

Elijah He worms over the misery and dff f m the Baals ol 

them m their need Nevetdicless ha »** ”” « l^d 
n„„. He u northbound, capricious, jealous, but u eas y p 

The Prophets of Scnpture of the math 

The great uobit Elijah and Used in the hist half or 

century Amos, the first great prop Elisha a,ed dunng the reign 

at the latest m the middle of the erg ^ Kcu „ m the time of 

of Joash while the only hnowm scene MUVlty „( „ a lir and their 

Jeroboam II, Joash s son and “ c ““ ™ „ lt dc Llo of the state, never 
ideals, although they continued "ght P o( ^ gre3t prophets 

developed bejond Elijah's eve By™™ ^ ^ ^ ^ TOr e astomshmg 
:rCn” P d^"l «** alone seems to have been s 

r - - — - - :„ gh 

'^The^ncwaafmct of this ^'ypp^edemed'subh^ 1 ^ 011 ^^ 1 ^^^ 1 in 
Elisha’s vision 

i n a fact which w 

Am °‘ , the herdsmen of Telo» ' (Amos ^ from th= 

^r , ^heS^^r^- ihcspntof 

achievements must be 
people 
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His sermons were, with the exception of the last five verses, monstrous, 
shattering threats, Yahwehs demonic expressions. With Amos, how ever, 
Yahwehs activity attained a moral justification. With him, it was no longer 
a matter of the demon s capricious bloodthirst but the punishment of a just 
god who was hurt by the sms of man Yahwch was hurt because men sinned 
against their fellow’ men (2 6-7, 3 10, 1-1,5 7) 

The most astonishing of the prophet’s reproaches is that he attacks hypo- 
critical ntual, he desires real conviction (5 21 2a) 

The demonic in the prophet rages when he portrays the expected punish- 
ment. Yahwehs destructive nature is described realistically and elaborately 

I saw the Lord standing upon the altar and he said, Smite the 
lintel of the door, that the posts may shake and cut them m the head, 
all of them, and I will slay the last of them with the sword [9 1} 

The demands of Yahweh are expressed by the prophet with clarity 

Seek good, and not evil hate the evil, and love the good [o 14- 

la] 

His own justification for his activity was his oneness with Yahweh Hu 
deeds and words are those of God Who has possessed him Thu identification 
occurs m spontaneous ecstatic states in the form of visual and auditory hal 
lucmations. Yahweh’s intentions are revealed by symbolic hallucinations 1 

Thus he shewed me and, behold, the Lord stood upon a wall 
made by a plumbline, with a plumblme m his hand — And the Lord 
said unto me Amos what seest thou* And I said A plumbline. Then 
said the Lord, behold, I will set a plumblme in the midst of my people 
Israel I will not pass by them any more [7 7-8] 

The essence of the Biblical God relation is formulated with clarity 
Yahweh and His people be'ong to each other as slayer and victim. To be 
chosen means to be dedicated to death. 

Can two walk together, except they be agreed ? — Will a lion roar 
in the forest, when he hath no prey 5 will a young bon cry out of hu 
Symbolic hallucinatio n and symbolic deeds play an important ro'e m prophetic 
2ct *” tlcs - Yahweh s desire and judgment is often experienced iq such forms of magic 
archan: t hinking m which thoughts and emotions are represented by concrete sym- 
bols. Similar todie operation of the dream wort, as discovered by Freud, “regard for 
rep reseii tab Ility" 1 plays an important role m prophetic writings and actions, as many 
of the questions will show In addition, as m our dreams and in joies puns are 
widely used. 
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Are ye no! as ehddren of the Ednopam. u« O f £!£3d 

E££i£& & *' s >™ ! " 0,n **’ 

1 7 L ^ 

jelsas r* AA - -- - — 

H° sea a person v»ho has 

The prophet Hosea, a contemporary o y lc scholar Tlie 

presented a problem to bro.rt.phy 

reasons become apparent upon reading 

The won. of the 

The beginning of the word .of teLo J 'J horedoim and cblto of 
to Hosea, Go, take unto thee irhorodon., ^PyS^, 

dreTorT-So he "'"‘^hm^so^-And die 

SteSSjeered^^^Sf cam. i » «£ 

JfSS s-fS 



[No more mercy] ^ weaned 1 Lo ’ ru “ff?o.' a nuni [Not m> 

Sldbare a son-T^ I vdl «** 

So I bought her to me to ^ barley -And I ^ harlot, and 
of barley, and an h^^V, th ou shall not g»jr ihee.-Fortte 

SSSSas?-'"-- - 
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an image Afterwards shall the children of Israel return, and 
seek the Lord their God [3] 

Modem students of the Bible agree that actual events and not allegorical 
metaphors are involved There have been endless discussions of whether one 
or two wives existed, of what was the correct sequence of events, etc From 
the text attempts have been made to reconstruct the prophet's motives as 
well as his emotional life 

Here two aspects are of interest the definite identification with Yahweh, 
and the sexual interpretation of the man God relation Hosea not merely 
becomes one with Yahweh in moments of ecstasy, but his whole life becomes 
divine, his activities represent and are actually divine conduct. 

The symbolism of his magic animistic thin long preserved the original 
character of the experience, the affective impact is kept in its entirety, it is 
no mere form of emotional expression but is life itself 

Hosea’s life is the symbol of the divinely controlled universe as well as 
a manifestation of the living God Because of Yahweh’s oneness with the 
prophet there exists a common interlinked causality between the fate of the 
prophet and Yahweh. In consequence of the magic union, the two cycles of 
events involve one another as cause and effect Yahweh caused the prophet 
to love a prostitute, the magic names 4 No More Mercy” and Not My 
People,” influence the fate of Israel The fidelity of his unchaste wife brings 
in its tram the fidelity of the people to Yahweh 

In the second chapter this fusion is completed to such an extent that it is 
not possible to distinguish whether the reference is made to the prophet's 
family relations or to those of Yahweh and His people (2 2 13) 

The other striking characteristic is the sexual conception of the relation 
to Yahweh 


And I will not have mercy upon her children, for they he children 
of whoredoms And I will visit upon her the days of Baakm, 
wherein she burned incense to them, and she went after her 
lovers, and foigat me, saith the Lord [2 4-13] 

Yahweh and Israel are like husband and wife, and when the people turn 
from Yahweh to the Baals, this is considered as a physical sexual infidelity 
The rivalry of the Gods of Canaan is experienced as sexual activities In 
discussing the first two religious periods we spoke of the castration complex 
and its consequences In Hosea we come upon the final denouement of these 
singular dynamics At this stage castration is accepted, and the only possible 
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fantasy is chosen, namely, that of the bride. The destiny of womanhood I n 
accepted so as to appease Yahweh, the God father, in order to escape at his 
hands the threatened annihilation, and to be Io\ed by torn. 

The rebellious desert tribes hase become a wanton 
murderous demon a jealous but ardently loving nude, a ferule God husband. 
Yahweh courts Israel, pronusmg her gifts, just as a man woos a plant 
woman 

Therefore, behold I svdl ataeher .and 
ness, and she shall sing there, as Egypt— And it shall 

asrfi" satt- ^ m [my hui - 

band] [2 14 16] 

This hymn of lose emphasrees. “> £.T' ytsut— 
children «Y.ta«h. chddren, the child, real oMsme. 

sexuality into devotion unfolds ‘d* 1 * “ clllua i viewpoint The ancss- 
Hosea’s history can be approached uon on d,e other hand 

ment of established facts on die one hand to chddhood f„ 

can Unit hn svay of We and hts mre^ual ^ ^ ltol 

what follows an endeavor ts «ad= o *ow 

have their origin in the conflicts of cb™^ „ d 3n adulteress a choice 
Hosea has diosen for his wises P YaJ ,„ t h • Men »b° nude 

which he felt as a compulsion ^ dcBn „e phase of the «d.pn» «n 

similar choices suffer from a fixation ^j Icd p ros utut.on fantasy The 
flret, m a phase which u repulses die son is d«pued 

very mother who gives bene “ mor c approachable to « 

and at the same tune desired She Jd Tto (antas.es ma)^ 

if only he possessed sufficient ^"“^^dcal as die object of 

We assume that K 0 ** and suffered an 

type of woman ideal, and fct uJ {unJ 

disillusionment of such a situ fcaturC s of bis ^ un iverul 

Having set out l ° ^Hmay be summarized a» ^^tenuficatwn and 

to his intellectual activity £ rough Hosea a c not ^ the 

God created by Amos bought ocamed w ,* ' onc ,., „( 

profundity The progress of hum MUW Hosea createn 

widening but m the deepemrx 
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lo\e in man God relations ' For I desired mercy [chesed], and not sacrifice, 
and the knowledge of God more than burnt offerings” (6 6) 

Love is expressed by him through the word “chcscd” It corresponds to 
the Latin “ pie t as ” comprising love, tenderness, kindliness, forcthoug t, 
piety— thus “love’ in its noblest, deepest, and most comprehensive sense. 
However, in one passage in Leviticus, "chesed" has the meaning of incest 


And if a man shall take his sister, his father’s daughter, or his 
mother’s daughter, and see her nakedness, and she see his nakedness, 
it is a wicked thing [chesed ] , and they shall be cut off m the sight of 
their people he hath uncovered his sister's nakedness, he shall bear 
his iniquity [Lev 20 17] 

These two meanings of chesed furnish the proof for the assertion that 
a highly intellectual activity has special instinctual origins. The word 
“ chesed ” shows the phenomenon which begins with Hosea’s unconscious 
incestuous fantasies of his oedipal conflict and ends with their ethical sub* 
lunation. He chose for the highest ethical love a word designating incest, 
because he could never nd himself of his own incestuous conflict. His un- 
solved mother prostitution fantasies determined his adult sexuality, and in- 
fluenced his sublimated intellectual activity The dynamic force of the re- 
pressed conflict associated with the yet unanalyzable power of genius 
achieved a particular sublimation The ungratified incestuous love for his 
mother has reached a sublimated gratification on the ethical level 

The chesed of Hosea has become one of the most important pillars of 
Western civilization 

Isaiah 

The prophet Isaiah who prophesied m the second half of the eighth 
century is a picturesque personality He took a keen interest m high politics 
(I 6), he was a magician of the same type as the nabis, and he has suffered 
for years from an abnormal mental state, from what may in all probability 
be considered as a psychotic episode of three years’ duration 


spake the Lord by Isaiah, the son of Amoz, saying, Go and 
loose the sackcloth from off thy loins, and put off thy shoe from thy 
foot. And he did so, walking naked and barefoot. — And the Lord 
srnd, Like as my servant Isaiah hath walked naked and bare foot 
rnree years for a sign and wonder upon Egypt and upon Ethiopia,— 
So shall the king of Assyria lead away the Egyptian prisoners, and 
the Ethiopian captives, young and old, naked and barefoot, even with 
their buttocks uncovered, to the shame of Egypt [20 2-4] 
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He displaced an aristocratic bearing, despised the common pwpH 
nevertheless fought against luxury and suppression of the poor He pmpho 
sied the end of the suite and at die same nme he was ™nMrm>ofd* foe 

universality of God VaWh occurred in his man 

The identification, the magte union w.AY ahwch, jx curre 
hood, in one of his ecstasies, by means of hallucinano 

, Above it stood the 

I saw also the Lord sitting upon J i thron^ ^ me havmgahve 
Seraphims then flew one ol the seraphm ^ f mm off the 

coal m his hand, which he had Abo I heard the voice 

altar -And he laid it upon my™ 3 * ^ H „ 

of the Lord, saying, Whom shall 1 sen . 
am I, send me [6 18] 

, . VoKweh became one The 

From the moment of his call Yahveh spufc and 

prophet's children have a magic sjmbolic “8" 
acted tlirough them 

Moreover the Lord 

in it widr a man's pen ““Sf__And I took “ °!°.?° “ d die 
Humes Robbery Comes the pmphe®. 

be y " ^ ^ 

spoil of Samana shall be 

l 8 ^ { dn ine-cvd hut 

fn Isaiah as in Hosea the 

also of divine good His OF- Shear J“ hub !,j on i, a few rem 3 ” 1 

effect of one of his sons, dged punish , ' j and Uv« 

magic mearnng after Yahwch has Pjog- ^ ^ u Vdrw® 

ahve This remnant then “ ^ nearly « onc ! p 'L i H c ccrtamlf 

to see die blessed age and reg^ te ^ ^ ^awhsta*- 

The same pnnaple appto ^ b ut words of bbz» !uiatoe n, 

uses the same threats as his P eternal peace j will mad' 3 

tones of curse His concepts ° f b 'fX> of ^ 

display a humaiutanamsm 
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man more precious than fine gold, even a man than the golden wedge of 
Ophir” (13 12) 

The ‘ day of Yahweh” means, for Amos, Doomsday, for Hosea, recon- 
ciliation, for Isaiah, majestic bliss With him, the concept of “holy” lost 
most of its evil connotation and represented, more than with any other 
prophet, blessing This is expressed by the name of those children who bring 
along eternal peace and bliss (God-With-Us, Prince Of-Peace) The text 
does not make it clear whether these are his or Yahweh’s children (Pnncc- 
Of-Peace) or those of a royal princess (God-With Us) 

Isaiah’s great spiritual achievement is the deepenmg of the concepts of 
God’s universality and love This love between God and man creates the 
atmosphere of unshakable, deep trust, which binds through feeling and 
not through words Isaiah expresses this relationship with the word “belief 
The above meaning of belief appears with him for the first time m history 
and then later became one of the basic tenets of Christianity A few quota 
tions may prove his influence on the thinking and religious outlook of 
Western civilization “If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not be estab- 
lished” (7 9) ‘ He that believeth shall not make haste” (28 16) “In 
quietness and in confidence shall be your strength” (30 15) 

Jeremiah 

Jeremiah’s activity covers the forty years of his youth, maturity, and old 
age It comcides with the historical period from about 622, the reforms of 
I^ng Josiah, until after 586, the destruction of the Jewish state The proph- 
et’s inner conflicts and sufferings were presented with shattering sincerity 
The force of the compelling urge he felt for communicating his thoughts was 
equalled by the admirable power of communication he possessed 
Yahweh called him to be his prophet in 627 

Then the word of the Lord came unto me, saying, — Before I 
formed thee in the belly I knew thee, and before thou earnest forth 
out of the womb I sanctified thee, and I ordained thee a prophet unto 
^ Then the Lord put forth his hand, and touched my 
mouth. And the Lord said unto me. Behold, I have put my words in 
thy mouth [14-9] 

This call, as it usually does in the prophets (see Amos), came in the 
course of symbolic hallucinations (1 11-14) He obeyed the call immediately 
an prophesied in his native place Some years later he became an ardent 
a erent of the Dcutcronomic reform, and spent thirteen years in the ful 
ent of this task (622 609) Then the foolhardy King Josiah refused 
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but the priests hid hun and his pupil Baruch. The priests' double dealing 
between king and Yah w eh enabled Jeremiah to utter new prophesies and 

curses against the king (36) , 

Events followed in accordance with his prophesies Johaiakira refusal 
tribute to Nebuchadnezzar, his revolt was quashed before the arrival of the 
main army, and the king's trace was lost in the defeat. His son and suc- 
cessor, Jccomah, was deported with his court and with many of the pnests 
and artisans Among those who were deported was the later prophet EzckicL 
The third son of Josiah, Mattamah, was then made king with the vassal 
name of Zedekiah 

In Judah and the other minor states there was fomenting against the 
Babylonian yoke Jere miah was never tired of emphasizing that Yah w eh gave 
the land to Nebuchadnezzar thus to rebel against him was to revolt against 
Yahweh. He walked in the streets of Jerusalem with a heavy yoke on his 
neck, symbolizing Yahweh’s Babylonian yoke. It came to a magic symbolic 
battle of wits and curses with the rival prophet, Han am ah, who broke the 
yoke and thus dispersed the magic spell it symbolized Jeremiah retired but 
later recovered his self-assurance and prophesied Hanaruah’s early death * be- 
cause thou makest this people to trust in a lie” (27-28) 

The irresolute Zedekiah sent a reassuring message to Babylon, but let 
himself finally be earned away by the * hot heads,” and revolted openly The 
Chaldeans besieged the city, hatred grew against the relentlessly prophesying 
Jeremiah. The king requested him to intercede with Yahweh for him, and 
ordered the liberation of the wrongfully detained Jewish slaves This step 
seemed to have influenced Yahweh, the Chaldeans discontinued the siege. 
The king and his nobles tore off their masks, and revoked the liberation of 
the wretched slaves who were dragged back to slavery The infuriated prophet 
raged m frenzy against them, and wanted to leave the city He was arrested 
as a deserter, flogged, and thrown into prison (37) 

His imprisonment was apparently not very strict. The hate was out- 
balanced by the fear he inspired The undecided king secretly sent for Jere 
miah and asked to be told his future He received the same temble answer 
as before “Thou shall be delivered into the hand of the king of Babylon 
(37 17) And then came Jeremiah’s bitter question, which proved that he 
thought h i m self Yahweh’s embodiment with no personal existence or will 
What have I offended against thee, or against thy servants, or against this 
people, that ye have put me in pnson ' (37 18) He did not consider himself 
responsible for his prophesies, they were Yahweh s words 

The situation m the besieged city became desperate and the nobility 
asked for Jeremiah’s head, since he did not cease to utter his threats The 
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king handed him over to the aristocrats who did not dare to kill him direct!) 
but lowered him into a cistern that served as a sewer The desperate brg 
saved him and asked for consolation, but Yahvvehs iron decision came un- 
altered from the prophet (38) 
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or that my mother might have been my grave, and her womb to be 
always great with me . . . [20:7-17]. 


He could not establish a complete identification with Yah web. Doubt, 
revolt, and hunger for the lose of his fellow men gnawed at his soul. The 
result (or rather the cause) of his inability to achieve a complete identifica- 
tion with Yahweh was that he stood also in the relation of son to the demon- 
God-father, he., he was in the sam e relation in which Israel stood to Yahweh. 
This was indeed a relation of weighty psychological implications. The Yah- 
weh-demon de man ded castration, and only after the people had suffered 
castration did he turn into a loving Baal The same fate struck the prophet, 
he was humiliated and Yahweh demanded castration from him: “Thou 
shalt not take thee a wife, neither shalt thou have sons or daughters in this 
place” (16:2). 

This was a demand without parallel in the Bible. The Bible in general 
and all the other prophets regarded sexuality as wholesome and considered 
it as a matter of course. Yahweh also forbade him sympathy toward his 
fellow men— a terrible demand: “For thus saith the Lord, Enter not into 
the house of mourning, neither go to lament nor bemoan them: for I have 
taken away my peace from this people, saith the Lord, even loving kindness 
and mercies” (16:5). 

This conception of a cruelly jealous, unsalable Yahweh was the basis on 
which by means of sublimations and reaction formations Jeremiah built his 
relation to God and achieved his spiritual progress. 

A relationship which claimed such sacrifices, a God who accepted no 
rival of any sort, could be borne by Jeremiah only by means of his complete 
intimacy, a maximum of deepest mutuality and the warm closeness of fellow- 
ship. His aggressive drives against Yahweh were repressed and the libidinous 
elements assumed prominence. Jeremiah’s fervor made his God relation a 
private and a secret one. Only Yahweh and the individual could be aware of 
this relation. This was a secret alliance displaying definite masochistic fea- 
tures: ‘But thou, O Lord, know est me: thou hast seen me, and tried my 
heart towards thee: pull them out like sheep for the slaughter, and prepare 
them for the day of slaughter” (12:3) . 

This God relation, which was based on the innermost feelings, bore the 
imprint of the most personal responsibility: “In those days they shall say no 
more. The fathers have eaten a sour grape, and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge. But everyone shall die for his own iniquity* every man that eatetb 
the sour grape, his teeth shall be set on edge” (31:29-30). 

This personal responsibility implied with Jeremiah the absolute rejection 
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watched his rigor, and listened to his raving prophecies. His ps>chosis tor- 
mented and blessed the prophet in front of his people. _ 

This severe catatonic period is resolved in a new series of exciting hal- 
lucinations and magic actions that mostly symbolized the destruction of 
Israel (8-12). 

Four years later, in 588, there came a new psychotic episode which 
coincided with his wife’s death, and was very probably precipitated by it. 
This lasted three years and was marked by negativistic phenomena. 

Also the word of the Lord cam e unto me saying, — Son of man, 
behold, I take away from thee the desire of thine eyes with a stroke: 
yet neither shalt thou mourn nor weep, neither shall thy tears run 
down. — ... So I spake unto the people in the morning: and at 
evening my wife died; and I did in the morning as I was commanded 
[24:16-18]. 

This psychotic episode which coincided with his wife’s death resolved 
itself three years later under the traumatic effect of the same symbolic value, 
the fall of Jerusalem. 

And it came to pass . . . that one that had escaped out of Jeru- 
salem came unto me, saying, The city is smitten. — Now the hand of 
the Lord was upon me in the evening, afore he that was escaped 
came; and had opened my mouth, until he came to me in the morn- 
ing; and my mouth was opened, and I was no more dumb [33.21-22]. 

Ezekiel spent out of some eleven years roughly four years in a state which 
nowadays would certainly entail confinement in a mental hospital. His 
t hinkin g not only displays the magic-archaic thought symbolism of his cul- 
ture, but also clearly presents the thought disorder of a schizophrenic. Com- 
plete openness of the ego boundaries, grave disturbances of the body image, 
and permanent haEucvnations mark, his regression. His oneness with Vabvreh 
develops along the dynamics of oral devouring. Also clinging trends (Her- 
mann, 1936) are discernible in his magic with Hai r and beard. 2 

The precipitating effect of his wife’s death and the clearing-up of the 
acute symptoms after the loss of the symbolic mother, Jerusalem, point to the 
loss of the mother representatives as pathogenic factor in his psychosis. It 

, E Hermann, the Hungarian analyst, m am tains that cling mg is one among the 
infantile partial dn\es,its erotogeneoui zone being the hand, Its most conspicuous 
phylogenetic prototype is the newborn ape who chugs in t he first months of his life 
to the mother’s hairy body According to Hermann, this infantile drive and its deriva- 
Uv es are important earners of early and mature object relationships. Picking the skin, 
nail, and hair arc autoerotic acu vines of this partial dnve to ding 
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Grace is the basis of a new form of ‘ being chosen ” Prophet and Israel 
who arc identical in the text become Yahwch’s mundane agents to spre 
the light of Yahvreh throughout the world and down through the ages, i 
prophet enters no longer into identification with Yahwch but mto a sccre 
father son relationship, a form that has already appeared in Jeremiah (1 0) 
This new psychic constellation conditions the new type of identification \n 
Israel (49 1 6) The universality of Yahwch— the great spiritual achieve- 
ment of Amos— is here restricted Yahwch is not obviously and immediately 
the God of mankind but only indirectly through the medium of His own 
people Dcutero-Isaiah represents the point at which — after all his pre e- 
cessors’ bitter struggles — a decisive regressive turn is taken 

From the basic sharing of all people in the universality of God there is 
a regressive tum to a concept where the “chosen” people becomes tic 
primary earner of the God concept This then is conveyed by the osc 
people to all other nations. Thus there is a return, though a sublimated one, 
to the tnbal God, who is onginally one with his own people only 

This regressive change is reinforced by the reappearance of the sa o- 
masochistic demon component with prevailing masochistic features of c 
son It creates the figure of the self sacnficing mediator “I gave my back to 
the smiters, and my cheeks to them that plucked of! the hair, I hid not my 
face from shame and spitting” (DcuL Isa. 50 6) This sufferer takes up the 
position between God and mankind He must take the whole brunt of divine 
wrath, but also becomes the sole, immediate recipient of God’s love While 
the previous prophets visualized the people God relationship as that of the 
bride’s to the bridegroom, Deutero-Isaiah’s mediator disrupted this rela- 
tionship, smee he took a position between people and God It is obvious that 
one important function of this disruption was to allay the anxiety and guilt, 
which arose from the ambivalence we discussed in the previous chapters 
But this lessening of anxiety went hand m hand with weakening of the feeling 
of individual responsibility, as it was attained by the sublimations of Deutero- 
Isaiah’s predecessors 


Masochism and lessening of self responsibility are heightened by the 
picturesque portrayal of this servant ’ who takes on himself the sins and 
sufferings of mankind (52 53) 

Israel had once again endured and overcome castration Out of the 
wife Israel of the great prophets has arisen the son Israel, the man But a 
price had to be paid for this, the masochistic component came into its own, 
though displaced unto the servant” But he was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, he was bruised for our iniquities the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him, and with his stripes we are healed ’ (53 5) 
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were indeed “possessed” by Yahweh and in this state they^ ra 8 e 
(“hitnabt”) Jeremiah describes realistically his inner experience ^ lS 
was in mine heart as a burning fire shut up m my bones" (20 9) 
was considered and treated as madness would today be described as a can 
fusional state of the mind What we today term psychic abnormality was in 
those times regarded as die manifestation of divine power This fact explains 
the respected-despised status of these men The double meaning of the wor 
“ sacer ” illuminates this point 

The cultural environment in which the prophets lived had its own par- 
ticular manifest form of neurosis and psychosis The prophets proper y 
‘chose” this culture’s particular type of illness The mental disorder of this 
culture in its most favored form, though other types existed, was charac- 
terized by the syndrome of (a) ecstasy, (b) hallucination, and (c) symbol 
ism. The above discussed openness of the ego boundaries in this magic- 
animistic culture explains the choice of this syndrome 

(a) Ecstasy was the essence of the prophetate, the mark of the “Man of 
God,” of the man who was seized by Yahweh The discharge of affect was 
brought about either spontaneously or artificially (II Kings 3 15) Whether 
these attacks were hysterical or psychotic with different prophets and at 
different times cannot be answered m every case 

(b) These ecstasies were accompanied by hallucinations and delusions 
The case histones proved that some of the prophets were undoubtedly 
psychotics (Isaiah, Ezekiel) Others, like Hosea and Jeremiah, cannot be 
diagnosed as psychotic, since we lack the proof of definite psychotic signs- 
Their hallucinations and their thinking may have been solely determined by 
the above mentioned cultural factor of a magic society, and, in addition, by 
a neurotic disorder Its main recorded symptom was extreme acute or 
chronic emotional tension, which conspicuously distinguished them from 
their contemporaries In such cases a magic culture readily offers its main 
forms of highly charged emotional expression to neurotic symptom forma- 
tions, which we also often observe in patients The transference neurosis 
often induces ephemera! hallucinations and delusions which come and go 
within a single analytical session at times of extreme emotional stress during 
therapy * 


‘Experiment* earned out by Scbdder (1918) proved that hallucination* may a p» 
near in normal or neurotic individual* under the impact of emotional upheavals He 
invited normal subject* to imagine things highly tinged with affect Schildcr did not 
narticularly emphasize the fact, but he wished to *UmuIate thought* that provoked 
Lttratioa anxiety Hu male subject* had to imagine to poise** female breast* or the 
lacked an arm. Thereupon there emerged mteiuive bodily temation* m the affected 
part* of the body 
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1Bdf m to neurotic cho.co of a partner Jeretmak denied fauna* sexual life. 
There cannot be any doubt about EzekielT schizophrenia. ^ 

Narcissism played a prominent part with the proph 
from the life and writings of these men who were raised abote to . 
men by dieir identificauon with Yahweh and at the * trnie ^ 
from the people through the very same identification Their on ^ 
status resulted from their narcissistic isolation winch gavense t 
well as to their environment’s ambivalent attitude Their secon 
cissism attracted and repelled their contemporaries It sen as P*. 
against their inner conflicts and was useful as a way of instinctual gratdica 
tion of sexual but mainly of aggressive trends 

In the formation of their secondary narcissism two mam factors m 
considered (a) the already discussed strength of their instinctual ve 
the subsequent conflicts and character formations, and (b) eu " crea 

The great prophets’ inborn creative sublimating talent within the s P hc ^ e 
of ethics discriminated these men from the other raving nabu of eir cu u 
The latter were only neurotic or ps>chotic and lacked the mtel cctua 
pacity of these few ge muses — a capacity which for the time being is D 
further analyzable . » 

The attempted cluucal analysis of these cases proved that the prop 
ethical sublimation was from their individual point of view far from sa 1 
factory, their illness overwhelmed them in several sectors of their lives. ® 
were incapacitated in the emotional and social sphere either for their w ° 
life or for long periods 

Psychology of the Third Stage 

The development of ethical monotheism appears to have been connected 
with just a few personalities, isolated from the community, whose ideas vvere 
strongly resisted Their ideas spread slowly in the postexihc period w 
external circumstances favored dm God relationship Though there was a 
spiritual gap between the prophets and the people during their lifetime an 
even later, they must be regarded as true representatives of collective 
thoughts, otherwise their ideas would never have become the heritage of their 
people The prophets? isolation at the beginning, the extremely slow but fina 
acceptance of their thoughts symbolizes the people’s hard and unsuccessfu 
struggle to resolve their oedipal conflict in the usual way This battle was 
fought out between the people and the prophets, the former fighting to retain 
the Canaan God relaUon, the latter to regam the ‘ desert ideal,” 1 e , e 
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Ut, to tUs point the tthole situation and the prophet slogan of _ “bank .to 
belt pandleU in man, other histoneai t^ « 
constellation cannot be reinstated, or, if it can, then, * . * tt 

statement U short-lit ed and superficial. The case of Israel, host . 
different Israel actually did return to the oedipus constellatio 
period, though tvith a sublimation corresponding to the progress 
the psychological basis remained unaltered. eat. 

The might of Assyria-Babylon represented the outer aor 
the inner processes could be projected. Assyria destroyed the. minor states 
the demon in the desert destroyed mem So m Assyrian might a-as re^t^ 
the desert trauma caused by the unsuccessful resells. The P^P 1 ^ 
helpless against this great poaer as they acre a the, imfe «*>*** 
ag4nt the Demon God Yahaeh. When the prophets demanded submission, 
they desired the repetition of the old fixated situation. 

The victory of the son in Canaan did not correspond to the line ot ce- 
selopment foreshadoaed in the desert. The superego, Yahaeh, nurtured oy 
die sadomasochistic fantasies, demanded its old rights. The fetation on the 
failure of the desert revolts could not be overcome. 

These psychic cir cumstan ces explain the conduct of the prophets, 0 
horting their own people to accept their subjugation voluntarily. The son 
renounced his victory and resumed the position of the ever-conquered cful 
bound only to the father by hate-love, seeling to overcome his castration 
anxiety through the defense of being “chosen.” Israel became, as the prophets 


show at every stage, the castrated son, the wife. 

The renunciation of manhood was not possible without violent reac **''*r 
feelings of revenge and hate. These feelings were projected upon the . 
figure, and, after introjection which followed in the process of the buildin^ 
up of the newly formed superego, the sense of guilt increased. Both these 
stages are observable in the prophets. The projection stage is visible in e 
mercilessly destructh e severity of Yahw eh, and the introjection stage in e 
ever-growing feeling of responsibility of the prophets, culminating in Ezeliel 
Hand in hand with this went the d eman d that the entire people sho 
accept Yahweh’s wrath, Le., the yoke of Assyria-Babylon. This incredible 


demand of the prophets indicates the extent of the projected aggression 
toward Yahw eh, and also the following introjection which strengthened the 
cruel pressure of the superego. 

The dynamics of these conflicts, the struggle between the oedipus situa- 
tion in the desert and that in Canaan are represented by the hard contest 
carried on between Israel and the prophets. In the “prophetic” oedipus 
situation, the libido — after the repeated repression of the mother — could 
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only cathcct die fadicr Thus with f>™ s 

lore for lus son-os o consequence of P ro J EC “° his finally 

way the mobilization of die heterosexual libido m Canaan 

strengthened the father cathexis. ture M similar to that 

There arose a fresh ambivalence wh. ^ f lt her God had 

of the desert The castration anxiety j Two conflicts awaited 

to be conquered, but his love ha to c p at same time to 

soluuon (1) to at Old the fathet’s aBgn“^ Mh M leave the tender 
assuage the sense of guilt arising f aj as defenses against the 

losing father The conflict was thc m °q,er had to be mobilized withm the 

son’, hate end against his love for die falhcr had 

frame of the God relation of sublima* 10115 ° n ® 

The mam defense measure was a P blmau>iy processes ( ) 

ethical level Two trend, are <tecn ““ e ^God relationship a* 

denials whirl, a^evma bosenmg rf ^ expenenje oH W* ^ 

lectual intimacy, causing a hig , j the prevailing o 

beginnuig Nonpresence of Yahv eh ^ ^ a certain law ^ ,, 
cruelty of die Yahweh imago y su blunaUon of app 
what lessened the anxiety, appeared 
tiancc 

YetorVs Un.M«« Illy Amos, who PO^Ji^td 

The first phase of denial '^'^ re= cs mto a 'f^SemasoelnsM 
destructive, demonic quality fon fljct, of c i ieS 0 { the earth 

of ‘tog chosen" of the of all the * 2) U erc 

son father relation ‘ You o y equities ( m easure of 

therefore I will punish you to ^ atuaUon by the defense 
follows the salvation itom Urn (Am* 9JJ Sublunat ion by 

ethical sublimation Yahwe unis-ersahty three ways 

Flight results in the concept of ^ castnUon aa*** ^ ^ 

means of universality WUB * rtum jTfor divine a SS It *f ^ of go* 1 * 

(1) by diminishing the "PP^* by decrcasmg^ ^ whl ch h* 
non 3 die excessive '“jV^ nmv ^ ** t od^V 

been related so far only * *' f foree „ duu.bu.ed «* 

.hereby lost a great d-M -£ *, father's agg®“»“ 
only child suffers more 
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several children Collective defense and revolt are more l> y ^ ^ 
than individual attempts Israel’s greatest enemies, th ^ a 

Synans, are equally the cherished sons of Yahweh, thus ’ 

offered to the beast ol prey" (Yahweh) (Amos 3 4) Israel s greates 
mies are recognized as brethren and so become allies ,n Y^vveh 

die father The oed.pal hate of every natron was directed agarnst ' Yahweh 
2 Umversahty considerably relaxed the love tie to Yahweh. Tto . mU^te 
and unique relation was now available to others Jealousy, so oftcn stre^d 
by Yahweh, had to be ehminated from this relation H Yahweh had o*cr 
children, hrs fatherly love would not be absolute and undivided , Subre 
quently the divine fatherly love was no longer accepted as a matter o 
but was dependent on conditions which arose m consequence of the su 
tion The affable relation between Yahweh and Israel was thus os 
needed no more the love of his son, having other objects available fo 


These consideraUons show that owing to umversahty the ambivalent h 
mosexual sadomasochistic God relation decreased in intensity Yahweh s 1 
grew more indifferent but also less dangerous. The relaxation in the 
relation lessened the fear of castration, still demanded by Yahweh. 

The very same trends, however, had their countertrends that pressed lor 
the strengthening of the love ue The sublimation process of umversahty 
rendered God greater, nobler Yahweh became God father of the whole 
world, the tribal father changed into a world ruler His son’s love for hull, 
and his love for his son grew m significance and value Yahweh had 
people for His chddren, thus the ’ chosen" child's significance and power 
increased He gamed distinction from His exalted love 

Though the people were raised through this sublimation, at the same 
tune they humbled themselves by accepting the position of being one o 
many This forced them into a continuous effort of winning Yahweh s lov e 
which depended henceforward on definite criteria- In this way the maso- 
chistic sublimated component came into force. 

3 The feeling that they were one among many, that they had brothers, 
quieted their conscience As other people had the same relations to Yahweh, 
their oedipal sms were the same On the other hand the renunciation of the 
old exclusive love link between father and son affected also the ambivalence 
m these lines The attempt of withdrawal — as expressed and achieved m 
umversahty — stimulated self reproaches, since it implied the abandonment 
of the old object relation A further increase in the pressure of the sense o 
guilt was reached through the following psychic fact Israel became a mem 
ber of a group of children and so He took upon Himself the sins of others 
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But tins side of the subhmauon-the fcelmgof enhanced nsponnbdit^-devel 
oped only later 


Yahiteh’s Love r . tnwan 4 

The pendulum of die sublunatoiy defense measure. 
dcmal This achievement ivas represented by the eoncept 

versality as it was expressed by Amos a countertrend 

The next phase of this development bmught “ “ dated die 

of intimacy Tile subhmaUon of this duiSmS J Yaiweh [rom his people 
sublimated, prophetic love, which is demanded y 

10 ^:t^ P p“tTL trend 

the affirmation of love in the most elevated an ^ ^ m lts find 
i homosexual instinctual backgroun Hosea The castra 


The homosexual instinctual bachgrouna The 

setting This dnve and its vicissitudes are rep ^ (2 18-25) 

tion became irrevocable and Israel tume Ku Hosea m the form 


able and Israel turned mtt * * ~ by Hosca B the fonn 
We attempted to show tliat this love as ^Vith the concept chtsed, 
of dieted had the unconscious meaning o the complete ex 

Hosea described the castrated son’s love t0 negative incomplete 

elusion of the mother It represented, m our ’ p fi ets with two connota 

oedipus conflict The word 4 love’ is us y ^ j ove f or his bnde. 

tions, viz the fathers love for his son, and th ^ ^ ed by Yahweh the 

Israel, the first bom, became Israel, the bnde 


unconscious feminization of Israe aU 0 f ns female a n 

tion of womanhood on the part of s ^ final developmen 

desenbed m detail in the prophetic «n plUan 0 f P ro P hc ^ eUC love 

of the notion pietas became one o , jn chesed, u» P ro P btoad 

and consequendy of Western rellgl °“ S ?f^ax t the deepening an 
the submissive love to Yaliweh rea *■ i .j monotheism- having 

cmng of Bus concept led to «***£££. deter. 

Israel was no longer die subjug through The » 

rn strntinn — the loving bnde It W® handled 


Israel was no longer mu »u»j a It was through ^ Them 

accepted castration— the loving n Bab>lon could be > rtpR sse«t 
of the desert revolts and that of A * the return > ueJ and 


of the desert revolts and that of Assyna _j e 0 { the return of , ueJ and 
volved dynamics represent a striking ^ vicissitudes- u became 

The repressed mother returned sonp^ 

cathexes were represented by the e . 

Yahweli’s bnde . JtldiC ated the pe® 6 * 8 

This acceptance of the bride 


n 0 f the m* 
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pressed mother quahttes mto the oedtpus situation Through the ^ 
of projection mtrojection not only the people but also Yahweh had chang 
his feiires under the tnfluence of “prophetic love” The gentler *e bnde 
the more refined were Yahweh’s qualities whose softening had m tu 
affected the features of the son A definite femininity m '° “ 

Yahweh figure, marking the return of the repressed mother Th 
Yahweh of the prophets and the subtly refined God figure in Deute 
writings represent die above dynamics , , 

This positive, approaching, clinging trend of the sublimatory p 
found in Hosea’s contemporary, Isaiah, a broader and deeper interpre 
than his predecessors The two basic achievements of Isaiah’s sublima o 
were (1) belief le, a quiet firm feeling which dismissed the formal ap 

proach, (2) love for one’s fellow men The ethical sublimation of the father- 

son relation mitigated the castration anxiety m these lines and this new 
oedipal situation brought along a new adjustment in all object relations 

1 Out of the sadomasochistic bondage of the desert grew a deep co 
dence in the father who no longer castrated, who forgave, and who )eame 
for the son’s attachment to him (Isa 5) The libidinous ties which unite 
father and son became deeply intimate Quiet belief and confidence y 
no means demonstrative They are noticeable only by the other partner e 
God figure grew in strength not by way of aggression but by love and be ie 

2 The reduction of castration anxiety brought about a further ethi 
demand, namely, love for one’s fellow men (Isa. 13 12) The refined feelings 
of the father son relation were expected in every object relation. In this way 
the love of God was sublimated and extended mto love of man It did not 
stop here but was widened to love for animals, nature, and ended at the 
concept of eternal peace (Isa. 2 4) This last stage is not umque in the 
history of mankind, it is found in the form of prophecies in other ancient 
oriental religions 

The tender, refined ethical love that unites Yahweh and his people, God 
and the individual with intimate ties of belief and confidence prevails with 


Jeremiah more than with Isaiah (Jer 14 17) 

Jeremiah completed the trustful unification of God and man Yahweh 
had become so tender, loving and harmless, that the individual could turn 
in solitude and silence to him in his private troubles. No barriers were needed 
between Yahweh and his son, fear has apparently been driven from the 
world Man was directly bound to his God father, nothing must be kept 
secret from this father any more (Jer 12 3) The road to God is marked by 
unconditional frankness (Jer 29 13) 

With this achievement the cup became too full, neither the people nor 
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the individual could bear such a degree of proximity, however ethically 
sublimated This excessive emotional surrender aroused new anxiety Yahweh 
won much more power by this love than the demon of the desert possessed. 
The people again became powerless against him The notes of this highly 
sublimated love echoed the threats of the demon Circumcise yourselves to 
the Lord, and tale away the foreskins of your heart” (Jer 4 4) 


Vahweh's Absolute Justice 

The countertrends of approach-as 
symbolized m Jeremiah’s thoughts and emotions oug ^ 

is carried out on an ethical level, the original instinctual tr “ P 

served in his curses, reproaches and quandaries in hus 
Yahweh The resulting sublimation once again aune Droce ss were 

and avoidance of Yahweh The results of s “ ^bdity, he could 
(a) Yahweh’s absolute righteousness, and ( ) ^ b symbolic 

not be perceived by the senses, he could not be represented by any s> 

1111426 , f . i.Vp Yahweh. who demands such 

The absolute righteousness of a father ^ ^^dered by the 

an unselfish, ‘self circumcising” love, must nc U rU j position can 

people child as disappointing Only loving 

compensate for such a father's numerous co proved by the 

How difficult .t war to accept Yahweh * *** *£*„{» well at m 
fact that it is ambiguously expressed m e o both received their 

the later (Exod 20) edition of the Decabgo 1 , iniquity 

final form in postprophetic tunes ( I arn a 1 formulation is c lcar ^ 
of the fathers upon the children " . , (Jer 31 30) 

simple “ every one shall die for his ...arded off the anxiety t 
The ethical sublimation of absolute juslit* h pllce 0 f die warn 

had been aroused by the close emotio ° 0 f justice Thu 
atmosphere of chesed came the ice-co s cr ^ho must be sh 

measure led further than that of uruversa y ^ father who u abso ute 
with others remains, despite this fact, a fa*er “ a . a father but > 

lust, inspired not by love but by "&<***%“ faerve die «•«« “ 

judge without any leniency Hem agam jve die educa«y^ 

repressed. The old desert dcmon nmm^ mjhe ^ ^ ^de^ 
solutely just Yahweh They am both f^™***# ■>» "L 
and p,ty Yahweh who exercises justice in is ^ j]ls m discnrmna^7 
terms of the unconsaous-from the d^on who ^ ^^t v««h *£ 
demon strove to kill everyone, merely S threatens every 
m mortal danger The God who is absolu y 
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same degree, smce no one can be without sm The 

sin is common to all Absolute justice as a ensc Tlle f urt }ier 

withdrawal contains m itself the punishment for its opera m 

the people moved away from Yahweh, and the ess ove , ^ 

relation to God, the more dangerous God became to ha ^solute 

Yahweh was tied to his son exclusively by aggression m the 

The pressure of the superego was increased through a furth “ '&X- 
ment m which the ruthless superego acquired greater significan Yahwe tfs 
lei’s concept of personal responsibibty men were absolute y 4e 

mercy They were handed over to him more than they 
demon The demon demanded life, while Yahweh who was 
made his son responsible even for the life and deeds of others 


Yahweh’s Imperceptibihty j 

Parallel with the function of absolute justice °perated another proems o^ 

ethical sublimation which was m the service of denial The eve P 
absolute justice can be traced from Amos to its climax in the e ” 

of the last great prophets A similar process can be observed m e co ^ 

of the God s image The concept of representabihty passed through a P _ 
that ended m absolute un representabihty and imperceptibihty This su ^ 
tion was in the service of denial It protects against Yahweh an ^ 
same time — preserves Yahweh from his son’s aggression It leads on 
of the ambivalence, by way of total sensory denial, to a considerab e 


of castration anxiety and of sense of guilt 

As Yahweh became inconceivable and unapproachable through e ^ 
organs, he could not be represented physically Thus the emotiona co ^ 
that referred to him could be considered as nonexistent, could be enJ 


' Out of sight, out of mind ” A in 

The Bedouin tnbes of Syria created simple representations of ^ 

the shape of uncarved blocks of stone. Hosea still accepted the existence 
idols in Israel (Hos 3 4) Isaiah thundered only against the gold an v 
images. In Jeremiah, however, 100 years later, figurative representation v 
no longer mentioned For Jeremiah, this problem no longer existed 
The concept of imperceptibihty aided the denial and therewith e 
crease of anxiety due to proximity through love Nevertheless it imp ^ 
simultaneously the counterefTect, xc , the increase of anxiety It P a ' c ~ tc 
way for the omnipresence of the deity As Yahweh was neither in any ^ 
platx nor was he representable in any perceptible form, the people os 
control over him, because he was everywhere ( Jcr 23 23) He coul 
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mpresent without being noticed The people could ne\er be sure, never be 
protected against him {Jer 11 20, 16 17) 

This defense measure made Yahweh uncontrollable. The demon of the 
desert returned from repression and was more dangerous than ever before. 
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